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which you hold m the general estimation ; 
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bestowed on the education of my sons — ^the 

deepest ob%ation that can be conferred on 

a parent-demands from me, personally, 

the warmest expression of my thanks. 

In dedicating this work to you. Sir, I, 

therefore, only perform a duty ; and I beg 

you to accept of it, as a feeble testimony 

of the respect, and a slight tribute of the 

gratitude, with which I have the honor 

to be, 

Your most deroted^ 

and obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

LondoHf 
Slst Mai/f 1821. 
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PREFACE. 



It has often been remariced thatj amongst 

all the laboured volumes which have been 

written on the subjeot of the antiquities of thd 

BasataaSf we possess no compendious account 

et their domestic customs alone; and that, 

akfaough every well^^ucated person is ac- 

qoainted with the Roman history, but few have 

an accurate idea of Roman manners. It is, 

indeed^ only to be acquired by toiling through 

a variety of authors with which the generality 

of readers are but imperfectly acquainted; and 

ladies, in particular, are deterred from the 

study by the classical allusions and the learned 

quotations in which the subject has been usually 

cnvelopped. 

as * 
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It, therefore^ occurred to the Author, that a 
concise account of the state of society in ancient 
Rome^ clothed in plain language, divested, as 
far as possible, of Latin terms, and pruned of all 
subjects which offend against delicacy, could 
not fail to be serviceable to young persons of 
both sexes who are completing their education ; 
and might, perhaps, not prove unacceptable to 
some of riper years. He claims no other merits 
in the executi(m of the task he has undertaken, 
than that of having attentively compared va« 
rious authorities, and of having recorded sucb 
facts, only, as are either incontestably esta- 
blished, or generally received. The learned 
reader will, indeed^ discover some on which 
a difference of opinion exists among the best 
informed commentators^; but, as it was not the 
Author's object to enter into any discussion 
respecting them, he has adopted, without re* 
mark, that which appeared to him the most 
entitled to preference. It may also be objected, 
that many of the instances he has adduced are 
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trite; that the quotations from the poets are 
too nnmeroos ; and, that he has omitted some 
prominent features in the Roman character^ 
Kit, an historical work must necessarily con- 
tain allusions to facts already known ; the poets 
have only been introduced when the author 
conceived that they would elucidate the subject 
with more advantage than he could himself; 
and, for the omission of scenes, often disgusting 
in themselves, and from which neither valuable 
information could be derived, nor any moral 
inference deduced, no apology is deemed ne- 
cessary. 

The chief matter has been extracted from a 
French work of long-standing reputation, the 
production of Professor d'Aruay, a gentleman 
well known to the literary world in the depart;* 
ment of the belles lettres. The other modem 
works to which the Author is the most indebted, 
are, « Kennet," "Potter," and "Dr. Alex- 
ander Adam, on Roman Antiquities;" the splen- 
did publication of Count Caylus on the samct 
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Page 68, Line ^%,forHx^nad8»et 

....^ 1^, ..-. 15, for Thermes, read Thermie. 

...^ 157^ 22^ for Aheaaeij read thvirmm. 

— ^ ^?^ Tr'^^ff^^X for Coment^o, read Cm\s8SLiio. 
— — — 208, —26, J 

.,.^' 2l5r '— S^ '/w jewcHeryi ra«l- jcwdry. 

...... 217, — -^ 1, /or freemen, read freed-mco. 

... 291, — 1, for it, read its. 
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CHAP. I. 

•State of Society in ancient Rome.— Agriculture.— Quin* 
tDS Cincinnattis : Marcus Curius : Scipio Africanus : 
Cato the Censor. — Markct-Days.— Civil Dissensions.-^ 
Progress of Luxury. — Change of Manners. — Slaves.— 
Oppian Law. — Corruption of tlie Government. 

The occupations and the manners of do- 
mestic society are usually influenced by men's 
fortunes: accordingly, those of the Romans 
varied at different periods of their history. 

Under their kings, the ordinary wants of life, 
and the dangers of war, divided their caresduring 
It period of two hundred and forty-four years. 
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3 DOBtfiSTIC MANKERS AND 

Under the con»uli| when they were not oc- 
cupied in foreign warfare^ their attention was 
engaged at home bjr the more dangerous evil 
of domestic strife. A struggle for power on 
the part of tiie patricians^ and for independence 
on that of the plebeians, kept Rome in an al- 
most constant state of division and of agitation, 
which arose not so much from reciprocal ani- 
mosity, as from the ill-conduct of men in place 
—from the ambitious designs of the consuls, and 
the seditious enterprises of the ^bunes. The 
interference of the senate was often employed 
to check these dissensions, and a timely re- 
laxation of its authority sometimes prevented 
the excesses to which the people might otherwise 
have been hurried: but this condescension was 
not unfrequently abuded, and only palliated, 
widiiout curing the evil. 

R<»ne, therefore, convulsed by tums, by 
internal discord, and foreign hostility, only 
enjoyed repose at intervals. This leisure was 
devoted to agriculture, in which all dbsses 
were then equally occupied ; and the patrician 
and plebeian orders^ so distinct in the ci^^ 
were confounded, in the country, in the com- 
mon avocations of husbandry^ 

The first magistrate^ and the j^reatest gene- 
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w1b» WW eogteg^d in the Ubeom cf 4ie Aeld; 
«nd the same lumd which dmcted llie plsMfj^ 
WM ^ften dicma to guide the hdnof ftkt iMe, 
orAoviddtbetraBeheaiiafiitoariiiieB. Hiitory 
OS wiA many nchesKamplesi votieidy 
Ihe in&iicy of the oonii»o««eftld^ .fast 
ewA ki d»oee iMve floinridikig UawseriMi the 
RoiMMifi, abea^ wa«tenB of «U itgiy, iud. ck- 
tended their empire beyond the aeas. Qiiliiiiii 
GtoctmMitns, ivhoiFas fouod at werk m iiis field 
hj iham vfao vent to ennouoce to hiai iits mf^ 
poifltnent to the 4ieiUitor«bim is net m mngdmr 
iMtffKe. M. Curiiui, after lumag ee i mieiiBd 
tbeSaibines, and 4^ Samnites, and sfter hsvH^ 
dfmn Pynrhw out iirf Italy, poasessed cndy 
a email fiuvai which he oikiirated htma^. Calo 
idle Genaor, struck with the'simpliei^ of i 
merUf and the elevation «f mind, of its 
adopted him as his model ;, and sapplyiog i 
aelf to agricttltmrer--'en which be has kft some 
treatises, — did not disdain toworkwMi his daws^ 
«or, when thdr toil was orer, toprntake^of liuir 
fiorase fiire. And Sc%)b A£ricaous, after lie 
had aignaUzed hiniA^ by tbe ^defeat «f the 
greatest of the Carthaginian generals, — rafter 
bavii^ conquered Hannibal, and jnEmdered 
Carthi^e tcibataiy to Boaac^^HP^JMl 4o IIm 
cvltiyfttioo 9(im fwl«. 
19 
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•' 'Bar from considering themselves degraded by 
these rustic labours, the senators were almost 
constantly occupied in them ; and the custom of 
residing on their estates was so general, that 
there was a regular establishment of couriers,^ 
whose duty it was to summon them when any 
' 'extraordinary business required their attend- 
-ance in the senate. This general attention to 
husbandry was then, indeed, as much the effect 
of necessity as choice : for the lands of tlie com- 
• monwealth having been divided in equal and 
very minula* portions, among all its subjects, 
..each was obliged to labour tot his own subsist- 
ence; and a long time elapsed ere the introduc- 
tion of commerce, and the consequent acquisition 
. of wealth, enabled individuals to purchase the 
estates of their fellow-citizens, and to obtain a 
revenue from the rent of land, rather than from 
- its cultivation. 

Thus in the early, and the happiest,^ period 
^ of the republic, the Ronians.were all^ except 
.the lowest artisans, at. once agriculturists and 
•soldiers; and though for the most part resid- 
ing always in the country, yet being all denizens 

» *♦ Couriers,^ These were called Fiaiores, from their 
> Attendance on the senators requiring them to be almdst 
^mtanriy travcllitig. Cf<vr# ic Sfmot, l6f 
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INSTiTUnOKS OV THB BOMANS. S 

of Rome, they were considered as citizens, and: 
were addressed uiuler the common appellation 
of Quirites*^ 

The greater number only visited the city on 
every ninth day : they went there to provide 
themselves with those necessaries which were 
not to be procured in the country; to inter- 
change commodities; and to examine the new 
laws which the magistrates caused to' be posted- 
on the Capitol, and in the market-place, during 
three such days consecutively, before they were 
presented to the general assembly of the people 
for confirmation. ^ 

It was on these markei^-days^ that the iri^ 
bunes used to harangue the people on theaffaira 
of government; and it was those harangues which 
fomented the misunderstanding between the 
patrician and plebeian orders during the whole 
period of the republic. But notwithstanding 
the seditions which they excited, more than 
three centuries elapsed after the deposition of 

« '* Quiriies,*^ From Quirinus, the name given to 
Romulus after he was ranked among the gods. 

» These *^ market'days^ were called Nundintt, from 
their occurring on the ninth day ; and the full term of 
*' three such days '' Trinundinum, Tit, Lh, 1. iii. c« dS. 
DionyM. \, ti. c. 98. et. vii. £8. 
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liie luofph' htSar^ ihey occasknied Uoot td btf 
i|li&0d iff Rome* Love of tbdr conmfyy end 
the conviction that the interests of both orderly 
bvwviw apparently sepRnttc^ were re$ily united, 
and lb«t the rain of the one would entail dmttuo- 
tion on^tlie otber^ produced this happy effiM:t;«and 
tbft honrors of oivil warfare were reserved far 
tlKMie times when riches and luxury had corrupted 
tilcir morals^ when the probity and the simplicity 
hf which ^y had been disttnguidied were 
efiused^ and dieir pristine attachment to their 
MrtiahoBles and Mbours was superseded by new 
desires. Then, indeed, Roman armies, which 
hid betetofope warred only upon strangers^ were 
aeen to contend iqifainst each other with more 
tftaa' the fitry of foreign enemies, and RomewHa 
deluged with the blood of her own citizen*.^ 

This change waa the. natural consequetioe of 
tktir i^randiaement. When, after the second 
Pttnfe war, they had extended their conquests 
issto Oreeee, A«fa, and Syria^ and when at 
length they had destroyed Carthage, then it was 
&at, forgetting their ancient manilei^s, they 
adopted those of the nations they had subdued, 
and became slaves to the vices of the very mea 
who had submitted to their arms. 
* Tii.Liv.hrifi. c. 4efir 
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InyniGible in toil, ia danger, and in ad- 
wsitjy ihej yielded to the sweets of repose and 
prosperity : from a people accustomed only to 
war, and tlie labours of the field, they became 
a nat»>n enervated by voli^toousness; and un- 
mindful of th«r former glory, and the means 
by wbidi tbey had acquired it, they gave way 
to all the allurements of pleasure. ^* There 
r^ned over every action of li£?,'*-— says a cele^ 
brated historian, — ^ a refinement of sensuality 
which anticipated each natural want : heat and 
cold were divested of all their inconvenience; 
kttiiger and thirst were rather courted than 
ifttisfled; and sleep came, not so much the 
\l$kny restorer of exhausted nature, as the 
IMreoaarsor of new pleasures.*^^ In a moment, as 
It were^ the face of every thing at Rome was 
dhanged: professors appeared in arts which 
were before unknown; ^the magnificence of their 
birildings, the variety and splendor of their 

5 SallusL Bell, Cat. c. 13. In another part, Sallust 
thtis desctfbes the manners of the ancient times: ** Mo- 
lality reigned equally in the camp and in the city ; and the 
empire of justice and virtue was less the effect of laws, 
than of natural principles : they used no other means to 
sifstain themselves and the repobHc, than valour in war, 
und in peace, equity and mopderation. BcIL Cat* c. 9, 
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6 DOMESTIC MAN17ERS AND 

furniture, the costliness and elegance of their 
dress, and the delicacy of their tables, became 
a study as inviting as it was new, and was pur- 
sued with an ardor which exceeded all bounds. 
They then began to resign the toils of the 
farm, and the cares of the household, to their 
m0[iials, and reserved to themselves those em- 
ployments alone which were either agreeable, 
or considered honorable. Hence arose that 
vast multitude of slaves, who were counted by 
thousands, and distinguished by nations. Forced 
during the day to cultivate the earth, loaded 
with fetters, and under the inspection of super- 
intendents not the less rigid that they were not 
themselves free,® and fed only on bread and 
water, the farm-slaves were shut up at night in 
subterraneous dungeons, into which light and 
air were only admitted through an aperture in 
the roof.' Those employed in the household 
duties were treated with more indulgence, and 
appear to have filled the various domestic offices 

6 It is a common remark in the West Indies, that 
negroes, when entrusted with authority over their fellow* 
slaves, are more severe than free persons. 

7 »< Farm^slaves,** For minute particulars of their treat- 
ment, see Flor, 1. iii. c. IQ ; Lucan, 1. vii.402 ; Colum$il, 
1. i. c. 7 3 Plin, 1. xviii. c. 3; et ib. c, 6, 
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iHSTITUTIONf OF THE H0HAV8. 9 

of modern times, together with some that have 
fallen into disuse.' But in whatever depart-* 
ment they were placed, they were the absolute 
property of their masters; and the laws regarding 
them were enacted in a spirit of severity, which, 
however it may be palliated on grounds of policy} 
is not calculated to inspire an exalted idea of 
Roman humanity. This, however, applies more 
particularly to the ruder ages of the republic; 
and it must be admitted that, at a later periodi 
their situation was much ameliorated. 

Some feeble attempts were made to repress 
the progress of luxury, and many sumptuary 
laws were passed. Among these the Oppian 
Lou/,— enacted in the year of Rome 537, during 
the war with Hannibal, — prohibited ladies from ' 
wearing clothes of various colours, or more than 
half an ounce of gold in ornaments ; and forbade 
them the use of carriages in the city, or within 

• " Dome$He Siawes.*' There were the Atrientis, PedU" 
sequus, Agato^ Lecticarii, Cogum, Cellariusg Cubicu* 
larius, and Dispensator; the house-porter, footman, 
groom, chairmen, cook, butler, valet, and house-steward: 
they had besides, the Tonsor^ Unguentarius, Baineaior^ 
VneioTy Chironomontes, Pocillator, &c,; the barber 
(which office was sometimes filled by a female), perfumer, 
bather, rubber and anointer, carver, «u|)*bearar, &c. a 
35 
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tt# di^titnc6 bf a thoustmd pftcei afotuld i^ ^t^ 
e^ ott odcasiit^ df public solemiritii^. Bi€ f hti^ 
#kii c^lhe^ testfahlt^i that had be^ itnpd^d m 
fii6 glowing licenttoasnessdf th^ time^^ was r«« 
jjiM^ abbm twenty ye^rs aflerwattis, wh^H fll# 
Mitid of Zama had dissipated the fear^ ki^ whidh 
(Key dwiefd thc^ir enactment $ tiotwithstandmg 
Ihe opposftteri of Cato the Censor^ Whd fercib^ 
ffept^^s^nted to the st^fiate the iiital cohsmu^ikse^ 
#h1c!h fbrelgh innovations mi their afictefil 
customs might entail on the republic' 

NbirWerci the fears of Cato iinaghiary; all 
ffi^t h€ hM predicted fhiled not to btcUti 
likiiiy, wfaich eiitered Rome, a^ifiii trhiitiphi 
I6gi^hfer iltfa thf^spoii^ of the ed«tqtiered n^ 
ttm^j itifkH ihat love ot virtue kiid 0f tdil ik 
Whtt;h lh!ft hoi^df of th^ Roman nkih€ «hd the 

d bito (tids expressed tiinfiseji v^htti oppoiiug the i^p<^ 
of the Oppian law : — " Conscript Fathers, the republic is 
iimkeS by tWo 6ppmr€ mU^2iVkit\^ aifd l^nnif. The 
mU hicomi d&flj m6it^ ftotirishiilg^ sirleady httve ockrarmt 
hMi Carried \tii6 Gf^c€ imd Atin, ctfdMei i^anidfnl; 
^hh an th^t tan arouse slAd sfimulate the passions $ and 
ihe ip^h of lc{i[^diiis are ours : but it is this tery opu- 
WM thai alafrtlis me, attd I Scarce kiww whether mOrt lo 
^«^, <hat«iey sh(^d despoil tiSi or W€ thtm/ Til. 
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iltrength of tbe republic had consisted. Hie 
domestic duties of well-ordered Kfe gave way to 
ifr6guldrity[and indolence, and the love of plea- 
sore bore down every rule of moral conduct ; 
poveriy was considered as disgrace, and opulence 
became the only road to power and to fiime; 
riloderation and public spirit were supplanted by 
avarice and ambition $ and patriotism made but 
tt feeble stand against the overwhelming ride of 
ciorruption which ingulfed every honorable 
feehtiment and generous feeling in its vortex. 
Stateartnen, whose unambitious prudence had been 
the admiration of the universe, entered into 
<sompetitioh for power, and for place, — not un- 
ftWJueiitly supporting their pretensions by open 
viotetitfi j and when exhausted by excess of pro- 
dlgalityi they accepted of the government of 
fflstfat provinces only td plunder them. Im- 
tfistUe ^ums were thus drawn from abroad to 
Wippori their interest at Rome j and they pillaged 
th^ allies, and even the subjects of the republic, 
the more easily to corrupt and enslave their 
fellow-citizens. 

In v«n did the oppressed people seek redress 
lit Rome 3 the decision of suits depended on a 
IfWtttlttiae <^jtidgeS)Wbo---t}vdmsdves frequentfy 
impU&atta hi similar i^Hines— prc^ttiited theiip 
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12 DOMESTIC BAAKNERS AND 

decision to favor, or to bribery, and arrested 
the course of justice. The laws, indeed, gave 
the people the right to compel restitution ; but 
they were enforced only against petty depre- 
dators, and yielded, in important cases, to power 
and corruptions^ 

The senate, which had formerly been the re- 
fuge of the unfortunate, and the asylum of the 
oppressed; and the magistrates and generals, 
whose glory was wont to consist in defending 
the provinces, and sustaining the allies with 
inviolable justice and fid'elity ; from being their 
protectors, became their tyrants. 

This corruption, which had its source among 
the rich and great, did not fail to infect the mass 
of the people. The simplicity of manners which 
had distinguished the citizen, fled; and those 
hours which were formerly dedicated to some 
useful occupation, were now devoted to pleasure^ 
and divided among the ceremonious duties of 

10 The first law against extortion was passed in the third 
Punic war, about the year 604 of the city : it was called 
the Calpurman law, from having been passed through the 
influence of L. Calpumius Piso Frugi, tribune of the 
people; and was followed by various others, severally 
known as the CcKtlian, Servilian, Aiiilian, ComeUmn, 
and JtiHan laws, Cic, de Ojfic. 1. ii. c. 21, 9uk fin. 
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civili^ society, and the indulgence of the 
passions. Thus their habits of life became 
gradually more refined, and more profligate; 
what they gained in polish they lost in worth ; 
and at length, under the emperors,*^ the ex- 
tinction of liberty, by destroying that self re- 
spect which freedom inspires, put the final seal 
to their depravity. 

II *' Under the Emperan/* The usurpation of Au- 
gustus, from which period the reign of tht emperors it 
dated, took place in the 723d year of Rome^-according 
to the generally received cArono/ogy— and thirty years 
before the birth of Christ. 
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CHAP. II. 

Classification of the Roman Citizens. — ^Tribes. — Curiae. — ^ 
Patrician, Equestrian, and Pkbeian Orders. — Sla^^s. — 
Freedfden. — Senatora and Senate. — Consuls. — PWkl- 
tort. — Censors.— Tribunes of ihm ftf^kt— -Curule* 
Magistracy v—Lictors. 

The citizens of Rome were andently diTided 
into three Tribes^ and eaicli tribe into ten CttticB; 
but the number of tribes was afterwards aug- 
mented to thirty-five, and they were separately 
classed, in order to distinguish between the 
actual residents in the city, and those subjects 
of the commonwealth, who, although possessing 
the right of citizenship, lived wholly out of 
town. Each tribe furnished 1000 foot, and 100 
horse, for the army ; and the collective force of 
SOOO infantry and 300 cavalry was termed a 
Legion: this quota was afterwards very con- 
siderably augmented. The original tribes were 
severally distinguished by the names of Ram^ 
nenses, Tatienses^ and Luceres; those subsequently 
added were all styled Posteriores. 

The people were originally separated into 
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Mf^fitlikS'^thepatrlciftn sitid plebefafi :--tn after 
HiSidf the order of Equites, or knights, was 
idded ; and the subjugation of foreign countries, 
eombined With motives of internal policy, in- 
trdduced slatery; the population was therefore 
composed of four classes — Ftitneianii Knights, 
'fhheian$, and Slaves. 

The Paitidmt^ as the first order in the state, 
ti>lislsted of the most emihent citizens; and 
ihdsie fcmilles were deemed patrician, who^ef dn 
etetors tmd been members of the senate in the 
cilkf liest period of the f egal, or consult govern- 
ment. Those amdrifg them who had filled any 
SidptAot office were considered noble, and pos- 
i^iised the right of malcing images of themselves* 
Hfhlth were tran^niitted to their descendants, 
ihd fbiiAed part of their domestic worship. 
TfhH right, iti the Roman law termed Jits Imeh 
^iHiSj inay be Cbihpan&d to that of our armoi^id 
IKIkfhigsf; Orily tbttt, hihan^ th« Rofteil», it wte 
i dittintitlon confih^ to rank, and could titft 
inf aiteutnted by thoiie who 'w«^e »ot ^^ularly 
^ftlttie^ to it. Persons not belonging tb this 
HMkri bat wt)o had been admitted to flie curtfto- 
ilfSgtof rady, acquired the right of having images 
l$f ihemsehres t bat were, Uisvertbetesc, te^rmed 
Ml#ttieii,or ttpstivu; whik thoM who did not 
poMcts it were deemed ignobU* 
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. The Equestrian order arose out of an instita* 
tion of RoDiuIuSj who selected one hundred 
young men from each of the tribes, to serve on 
horseback^ as his personal guard. They were, at 
that period, divided into three Centuries^ each 
distinguished by the name of its respective tribe; 
but the number was increased by successive 
kings^ and in process of time became unlimited : 
and although they continued to be subject to 
military service, they ceased to be exclusively 
devoted to it, dnd were employed in various 
civil departments of the state, but especially 
in the collection of the revenue. 

It has not been clearly ascertained at what 
period the equites became a distinct order, but 
it seems probable that they were so considered 
before the expulsion of the kings. They were 
at first supported at the public expense, and a 
tax was imposed on widows for the mainte- 
nance of their horses ; but when they no longer 
formed a separate military corps, their services 
were not thus recompensed, and they merely 
received from the public a horse .and a gold 
ring. They were chosen, indiscriminately, from 
the patrician and plebeian orders ; and, indeed, 
towards the close of the Republic, every Roman 
citizen possessed of a fortune of 4fOO sestertiat 
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or about 3230/. sterlings was entitled to be en- 
rolled among the knights.^ The order, there- 
fore, did not resemble that of modern knight- 
hood ; and became^ in fact, finally, nothing more 
than a distinction arising from the amount of 
property, and constituting a middle rank in the 
state, somewhat analogous to our English 
gentry. 

The Plebeian order was composed of the 
lowest class of freemen. Those who resided 
in the country were styled P/ei^ ni^fica ; those 
who lived in the city, Plebs urbana: but the dis- 
tinction did not consist in the name ak>n^, and 
the former were considered as the most re- 
spectable. The plebs urbana consisted not only 
of the poorer mechanics and labourers, but of 
a multitude of idlers, who lived on the public 
bounty,^ and whose turbulence was a constant 

> Til. Liv. 1. i. C.30, 35, et 43; 1. ii. c. Ij ct 1. v. c. 7; 
P/tit. Epist. 1. i. ep. ip. 

3 " Publie Bounty** This consisted in a donatioa of 
corn, which wa» distribuled monthly to necessitous citi- 
zens : the quantity is not certain : some authors have 
asserted that it amounted to five bushels per man, but it 
more probably was only five pecks, which was the al- 
lowance usually made to slaves; and this supposition gains 
strength from the contempt with wbich not only its ac- 
teptance, but its value, are mentioned by the clastic 
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mmret of disquietude to the government. They 
were under the guidance of leaders of iheir 
own class, who were in the pay of fSuctioas men 
tf rank, and they appear to hare borne a strcmg 
resemblance to that portion of the present 
population of Naples termed Lazzaroni. Hie 
exercise of the mechanical arts being looked 
upon, at Rome, as servile employments beneatk 
the dignity of freemen, there was but little scope 
for industry: nurtured, therefore, in idlenens 
imd beggary, they were oleedy and unprincipled ; 
Ikrhile the constant exhibition of public spectacles^ 
Md the coinbats of glldiators, gave them habits of 
Beentiousness not unmixed with ferocity. TbcHS 
the absence of moral restraint, combined with 
n sense of their own Importance as members of 
the commonwealth, rendered them willing as- 
Sii^nts in the most audacious conspiracies i^ahwt 
the government; and their unbridled licence 
has been justly considered as one of the leading 

^thors. It was delivered to the bearers of transferable 

tickets, in allusion to which Juvenal says : — 

^' A vile corn-ticket be his fate at last.** 

Sat. vii. 
AittI Perstus : — 

** Each Ptiblius, with hi* tally, may obtain 

A castia! dole of coarse and damaged grain." 

(^ard, sa«v f , 
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Moses of the overthrow of the republic, and 
die extmction of liberty. But this only applies 
to the lowest class of the plebeians ) many of the 
most estimable citizens were to be foand in that 
<mler; and several rose from it to the chief 
offices, and the first dignities of the state. 

Slaves. ^ere not entitled to any of the privi- 
leges of freemen ; and, although forming a large 
^rtion of the community, they were not con- 
aidered as citizens. They, in fact, possessed no 
political rights ; were, by law, rendered incapa- 
hie ot acquiring property, or of giving evidence 
hi a court of justice ; and were viewed in no 
Other light than as part of the chattel possessions 
of their masters. 

Persons were reduced to that unfortunate 
condition either through the chances of war, 
tfr the commission of crime; by sale; from 
bankruptcy ; or in consequence of being bom 
tn a state of servitude. Tliose enemies who sur- 
rendered voluntarily retained their freedom ; but 
those tfiken in arms belonged to the captors, and 
Were usually sold on the field of battle. Free 
citizens could not legally dispose of themselves 
as slaves ; but fathers were allowed to sell their 
children ; insolvent debtors were given up to 
illdr creditors tintil their debts were satisfl^ ; 
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various offences were punishable by slavery; and 
the children of feiAale slaves became the 
property of their masters, notwithstanding the 
father being a freeman. 

There was a constant market for slaves at 
Rome, and regular dealers in the trade of sell- 
ing them. They were usually exposed to sale 
in a state of nudity, with a label on the neck 
descriptive of their qualities, and seem to have 
been transferred in much the same manner aa 
cattle. 

Prisoners of war were disposed of by public 
auction, which was noti6ed by a spear being 
set- up at the place of sale. We have no certaia 
niccount of the usual price of slaves; and as 
their value must have depended on. their per- 
sonal qualifications, particular instances cannot 
be assumed as data on which to found an 
opinion. We are told, that captives were sold 
in the camp of the celebrated Lucullus, to- 
wards the close of the republic, for less than 
three shillings of our money; and Gibbon 
alludes to that fact as a proof of the little esti- 
mation in which they were held : but it is 
obvious, that it must have arisen from circum- 
stances, independent of their general worth, 
and we know that slaves, who had been in7 
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strncted in the arts, were often' sold for large 
sums.* 

Masters possessed absolute power over their 
slaves: they might not only scourge, but even 
put them to death, at pleasure; and this right 
was actually exercised with such cruelty, that 
it became necessary to pass various laws to 
restrain it. Still, however, the l^slature 
looked upon them with a jealous eye; and the 
enactments respecting them indicate great mis- 
trust, as well as harshness. One of these pro- 
vided, that, if the master of a family was slain 
at his own house, and the murderers were not 
discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable 
to be put to death ; and Tacitus records an in- 
stance of four hundred having suiFered in con- 
sequence, in one family: other statutes breathed 
a similar spirit, and the torture was established 
by law.* When slaves were punished capitally, 
they were usuallj crucified, until the reign of 
the Emperor Constantine the Great, when this 
mode of execution was abolished. 

Notwithstanding the rigor of the laws 
with regard to slaves, and the general severity 

»See GKbbon's Decline and Fall of the Roinati 
Empire, vol. i. c.2, and notes passim, 
< Twi^, Ann* h xiv, c 43. Plin* £pist* !• viii, ep. |4, 
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of their treatmeot, instances were not ^nMAiiig 
in which the hardship of their lot was miti- 
.gatod by the kindaess of their jnasta»; und it 
must be admitted, that many opporta^ities ftr 
^emancipatii^ themselres were affivrded to tlnMK 
among them who were prudent and uidii6lrioiia« 
The law^ it is true» declared them incapable nf 
acquiring property in their own isght; m^ 
consequently, of making a wiU : all tbey might 
possess belonged to their master: but ibis «w 
not alw^ enforced; anc^ on theomtrary* it 
became customary to give them a certain Al- 
lowance, either in money or in geaio^ for their 
maintenance, out of which they froqumit]^ mmd 
sufficient to purchase their freedom. Tbagr 
were even permitted to possess slaves theaiH 
selves; and Cicero tells us, that those who 
ware sober, and well-oonducted, seldom nt- 
mained many years in bondage.^ The pr^n-> 

^ Ckero, PfuL viii. 2. An inslBiiQe<of the iodalgSMe 
ot allowing slaves to dispose of their pit^ietty bgr will 
is recorded by the younger Pliny. Speaking of the cecent 
death of some of his slaves, he says :-^'' I have allowed 
them to make a kind of will» which I observe as rdi« 
giously as if they wqre entitled to that |mvilQfe. I 
receive and obey their request^ as so muif aktolijt 
coQimaDds, sufieiipg tbem to dispose of theij dfccn to 
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dice emeitaincd by tke tn^ ckiieDs i^nst 
faMdioraft trades vw gready in finwir of iJw 
abnresp «s at leaded to thmw thoge hrMctm »f 
ifidastrjr iato their bands, and gave them adt> 
wntAges of whkh thejr knew ao well how ie 
avail ihenselfes, that many of thcai, whaa 
liberated, amassed conndenble wealth. Soohe^ 
who liiaplqred early talents^ received an ed»- 
^cation which fitted them for lilenury employ 
mentsi in which they sddom failed to ^obtain 
th^r freedom; and many were grBtrntoasly 
cmanctpated as a reward for their services. 
The fiuroHslaves, however, but neldaaa parti* 
eipated in these fafors: the naitare of thdr 
employment deprived them of the opportuni- 
ties, mgoyed by those engaged in the more 
domestic duties, for rendering such services to 
their masters as would be most likely to exdtta 
their benevolence ; and their vast number was 
an insurmountable impediment : some rich in- 
dividuals are said to have poss e ssed many 
thousands;, and the legidatoM did not permit 
the emancipation of more than one hundred by 
one master. 

whom they plc»ie$ with this tingle restrictkMi, that tfasgr 
leave ^m te aooie of the ftmifyi whiith^lofieriOMin 
Iheir ^elsiiea, m lo be ccnMenA as a Mrt^coaiBMl^ 
wsalth,'' MtlmotKt PUny, b, viii. ep. i<» 
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When slaves were manumitted, their beads 
were shaved, and they received a cap, as a badge 
of liberty, of which it has since become the 
emblem. They were also presented by their 
master with a white robe, and an iron ring, and 
then assumed his name, which they prefixed to 
their own, and were ever after called his freed- 
men.^ Nor did the connexion between thekn 
and their former master entirely cease: they 
remained in a certain state of dependance on 
him, and, though no longer his slaves, became 
his clients : were he reduced to poverty, they 
were bound to contribute to his support; if 
they died intestate, he succeeded to their pro* 

^ A custom was observed on the manumission of slaves 
precisely similar to one of the ceremonies of the game of 
hlindman's'bi^! — ^The master, or lictor, turning him 
round in a circle, and giving him a blow on the cheek, 
let him go, signifying that he was thenceforward free :-— 
" Sec there that Dama ! view a worthless slave. 
Of knavish muleteers the veriest knave ! 
Let but his master one small torn bestow, 
Plain Dama, straight, shall Marcus Dama grow.'* 

Owen's Persius, sat. v. 
The coincidence, coupled with the analogy between 
the condition of the slave, and the supposed one of the 
person bound in the game, would lead us to conclude 
* thnt this *' sport of our yoalh ^ Is entitled to \h% dignity of 
uRoipaQ origin. 
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pettfi ttiid My {kjgtM» Mt 6f ^gratitude to 
Mirii \#fts pnta»Mi^ a# ft ihef ited^ by thmt being 
a«gr«id6d tdtfieil^fdflii^f ciHldhiotf.^ 

TK« setittte Wilft dte gt^at eoundB #f the em« 
plfe. Th^ uenatotti w^re origiffttlly «bofi«ll 
froM attioitg the patiici&ii§) fttid llidt nvinbet 
M» iffieil ti6nfiri«d td Md battdf ed ; but it wai 
rfts^wafdd gHkdiiatly 6)tte«id«d to atlioftsAnd^ 
mA the kfiigbti and plebeians were ii)idi#^ 
Mmitifttely fldtnitt^di They Wei^e At firtt called 
Ptfif«5, fijf a ttAft of the highest teneratioti and 
ih6)^Mi altd ^eit ol^ring PairkUf whetiee 
the term Pditidanf ChtMe t^ho wef^adcl^dtd 
th^ dHgiiittl tmniber Wefre lityted Cmwipti, Ag- 
nlfylhg that th^ it«i^ enrolled together w!^ 
\^^ Pamsf kttd thence the title of " Conscript 
JNaM^^/' by Which it befiame tisual to addreib 
fll«fli Mllectively. In th^ tim^ of the later em« 
pettytii they iftditidualty ftcquired the distinc- 
tion Of <«inodt illxtstriodsf.'* At^U^tud finally 
lioilMd thefa* nutnhef to si^c htindredw 

7 6y a law passed in the year of the city 76 1» if a freed-* 
fliau died worth 100,000 sestercesi or about 806/* 
Welling, leavirtg ottly 6he bhiid, his foririiir mistef be- 
VMPs ^tiikted it 6ne half; it hd left t^o, to oiffe' third; 
but if more, he was excluded. This was altered by Ju»- 
Uniaii. Insttt, 1. iit, tit4 8. 

C 
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The senators were anciently nominated bj 
the kings, and, after their expulsion, by the 
consuls and militarj^ tribunes; but from the 
year of Borne 310, this great power became 
the privil^e of the censors. Although per* 
sons of the plebeian order were eligible to the 
senate, yet Ho one could obtain that dignity 
who "had been engaged in a mean occupation, 
or whose father had been a slave; and, in the 
reign of Augustus, a fortune equal to about 
lO^OOOZ. sterling was a necessary qualification. 
The senators were not all chosen by election : 
certain offices in the magistracy, and some mili- 
tary services, gave a title to admission ; and the 
dignity was also conferred on some honorary 
members, who seem to hfive paid a sum of 
money to the public treasury on taking their 
seat; but to what amount is imcertain ; nor 
does it clearly appear whether as the price of 
the privilege, or merely as a fee on admission ; 
but it probably was only a fee, as theyoui^r 
Pliny distinctly mentions it as having been paid 
under that head, and in amount not exceeding 
60/. in some of the provincial senates.^ It is 
supposed, and with every appearance of cor- 
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rectaes% that candidates were not eligible iibtii 
tbey bad attained their thirtieth year ; but this 
is merely inferred from other analogous rega* 
latioDs, as history contains no positive infor- 
madon on the subject. The. members iovM 
not bd compiled to attend after sixty . yeai*s 
of ajje.« . . /:. 

. The senate was reviewed by the censors every 
Lustrum, or fifth year ; and if any member bad 
rendered himself unwoirthy of that high rank 
by his condactf or had sunk his fortune below 
the sum required by law, his name was .omitted 
m reading the roll, and he was thus excluded. 
But if mere . want of property occasione<l his 
exclusion, he might regain his seat on the re* 
establishment of his affairs: and an .apppintr 
ment to certain offices in the state, mi^ht i^estore 
him, even when the cause of expulsion y^^m 
more serious. A remarkable instance in po\n% 
occurred in the person of the celebrated biih 
torian Sallust, who was expi^lled ti)c senate for 
being engaged in an intrigue wLtb a married 
lady, but recovered his senatorial rank, on bein^ 
made prsator. He was afterwards appoiiHec) 
governor of Numidia, where his conduct .Wfvi 

i> Plin, Efist. I iv. «p, .$^. .;:'., 

c 8 
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were styled Prc^tors— their doty consisted irf 

superuitending the administration of justice; 

and they were, in fact, the chief judges in all 

eaases' that did not fall under the immediate 

eognrfi^ance of the assemblies of the people, or 

of the sei:i(itQ. Their number varied at di-ftererit 

periods.; biit for a longtime consisted of six • 

tn&'for thfe city, and four for the provinccfs; 

The bffi^e, like every other under the republic; 

was elective ; but notwithstanding that its dutiej^ 

dbinaiided an intimate acquaintance with the 

kinrs^ it does not appear that a reputation -fer 

ej^traordinary legal knowledge, or even any 

previocrd'' practice m the courts, were deemed 

JjhFdii^ensable qualifications. ^ 

^* T\i& <}€nsors were at first appointed solely tA 

kbep h r^^ister of the number airf fortunes of 

riii^ 'p^ji*^J to class them in their respective 

3f«Hk, : arid ' to inspect into their private eondtict: 

We ftiave already seen how far their power eK- 

teiid^^ ovei* the senate in the performance 

6f 'the latter part of their duty; and it was 

ei|U&^ly unlimited over every individual of the 

Wihrtiun^Jty* ' ' 

''ifAh> entfmeration of the whole ^opulation'<tf 

Rome was made every fifth year, in a spacious 

tticlOMire^ called the field of Mars^ where the 
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people . were passed in review, and gave an ao 
count of their fortune, families, and occupations. 
On this occasion it was that the censors exer- 
cised the extraordinary powers with which they 
were entrusted; not only animadverting on 
those who appeared to merit reproof, but, if 
their conduct deserved greater severity, de- 
priving them, if knights, of their public horses, 
or, if persons in a private station, of their pri« 
vileges as Roman citizens. A similar review 
took place, every lustrum, in every other part 
of the empire, under the inspection of pro- 
vincial censors. 

However inquisitorial, and inconsistent with 
the lEpirit of freedom, such a tribunal may ap- 
pear, it must yet be acknowledged that, in a 
political point of view, it must have been of 
th6 moQt essential importance to the government, 
as affording a clear view of the resources of the 
state ; while, morally considered, it must have 
operated as a powerful check on public depravity 
and private vice. But the dissolute manners of 
the times, under the enq)erors, could not long 
support so strict 9n investigation, and the office 
was gradually abolished : the last census of the 
RcHnan people was made in the year of the city 
%21i'<\mt the duties, and even the title, of censor, 
bfi4 ' then long ceased to exist. It was a situa^ 
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amipipe <9f itt^b autbority a» timt drewif 
fp^mtm^0i must bava id ix$di uSkriAit th9 
c^sam bad tbe m^ogeioent of ^revemift^ 
mdi contrary tQ the ufual csuftam* they ritt 
ipaini^d fivp years io office. 

TbiOugb iK)t so bigb in i>emt of rank m tfaf 
pretending magistrates, tbosa wbo posiwisfed |th# 
largatf «bar« of ipflui^Bc^ mi real wei^t m t^ 
eommmiwealtb* were tb^ Tribpn^ of ihpei^pie^ 
Tbey were appK^intedi sooii after tbe $stAUis(br 
ment of the republic, to guard tjie pl^bl^aii^ 
figaipat IJ)f 9pprQ^i(^n 4)f tb^ patpi^ia^i ^nd 
wera always d^tad fpcun tbf plebeian ^r4?5 
Tbpir pi^w^r, {ndaadt wp^d 9§am tp bayip baaQ 
leeraty pravantivaj far it vas fipnfined, by law, 
|Q dia probibitiou of ittab afiaetmants a«» ^^p^aifd 
IQ tranah an tbe rights ai^d Ubartits of tba peo»r 
pie, and their juriadiistio^ <mly e^tandad irvar 
Ihacity* BatliiedefemM'tbaaerigblsf^d«d 
% phtusiUb pitttext, of iiYot^ thay wara niat sbw 
ia av^ling thefl[i«falra%. to control iba impolitioi} 
nf taxact the lavjdng of taQCf)9i and, in ahortf 
fsitty cfiayatktti of the gavalniMDt, Tbey waia 
fan in nmnbari their panoni were aaerad^^ adl 
by ^ iingla word tmq they coidd piiia nfgt^ 
I4?#€n aiif 4ecr4a of the lawt^ and %^M^m 
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Itmmgh iheir p^neveriog ^xertioiii thitt their 
^iNrii ordflv WM admitled to a {larlidqMlipit tn 
(MibKc ettiptdymeiits ; but the iDflueM^ vbieb 
Ib^ At first eiAployed to ewrb the power of the 
HobilHy they afterwards used Ibr their ^m 
aggrandisement, and they often joined m the 
MerOMe of thai very tyranny iri»ieh. h utas their 
IJUeTdoty to oppose. Wbrle the re|>uUie anb* 
sisted, their power contrilMted to preserve tke 
telatee of the constitution ; hot ita eiiercM^ ffas 
kieoftipatiUe wkb a monarchical fomof geveifiir 
aient ; and, accordingly, when Augustiis usurpr 
4fi the sovereignty, be was evented tribuni^ for 
life, and arrogated to himself all the reel Mr 
#k>rity of the offiee; while to his colleQgtf4$ib w))o 
e^thiued, as fbrmetly, to be annaaUy el^eVedy 
lie left nothing but its rank, and mtnor diufef » 

Hie high, but casual, ofikeof sUetatoic^. sud 
lAose of the decemvirate and trimiiivirate^ b(l- 
l0ng rafbef to the page oi history then lo this 
desultory composition ; and an account <>f. tlMe 
xerious inferior oflSces of the state vroqld extend. 
i| beyond the limits to which it is conAncd 

The Cmdie^Mugistracy^ to which allusion has 
been already made, was so termed fronii t))e s^t 
which the chief magistrates occupied, on public 
c5 
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ffceadiouBj being called a czin^Ze ckidr. Hm nny 
ni'^Gil) Iwithodt a back, similar to oarfoldiQg 
tsbaii^'lind could be doubled togetbefrr for the 
cohWnience of carriage: wbidi was the .mOPe 
fifetesd^ry as it accompanied tbe magistrate 
wherever he went. The seat was merely a piece 
of leather; but the frame was of carved ivory, 
ory^ at least, ridily inlaid with it, and the feet 
-were moulded at the extremities so as to resemble 
tli6s8 of some animal. 

' The consuls, and all the chief magistrates^ 
-except the censors and the tribunes of the .peo:^ 
-jile, were preceded, in public, by a certaia 
number, according to their rank, of officers; of 
jiistice, callfed Lictors^ each bearing on bis 
'slioulder, as the insignia of office, the fasces an^ 
ieeiiru, which were a bundle of rods with ^n axe 
in die centre of one end. But the lictors in 
a^ndance on .an inferior magistrate carried the 
fasces only, without the axe, to denote that he 
weis not possessed of the power of capital punish* 
merit.*** 

10 For minute particulars of the institution of the senate, 
its privileges, power, forms, and decrees, and respe^ir^ 
all the offices of the stale, — see Kenneths AntiquUiest and 
^ftomnn Antiquities by Dr. Alexander Adam. 
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CHAP. III. 

Patroni and their Clients.— The Bar.— Feei^—Couru.*- 
Orations.— Audience.— Time of Pleading.— Tribunals. 
— Mode of Trial. — CentomTiral Court— Jurisprodenoe. 
—Laws of the Twdfe Tables.— Justinian Code, Put- 
dects, and Institutes^-^Theodosian-Code, 

With a view to r^der the patrician and 
plebeian orders in some measure dependant on 
each other, and thus to cement their union for 
the common interest, it was decreed by Romulus, 
that each plebeian should choose a patrician for 
bis PatroTij o( whom he was then said to be the 
Client. The duty of the patron consisted in pro- 
tecting his clients from oppression, in pleading 
thdr causes before the tribunals, and generally, 
in promoting their welfare : that of the clients, 
in rendering him such services, both personal 
and pecuniary, as might be in their power; but 
chiefly in aiding him with their votes and interest 
when he became a candidate for any public em- 
ployment. This connexion, once established, 
usually became hereditary; and being sanctioned 
h^ laW| and strengthened b^ th^ attachment 
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arising from long habit, and a sense of mutual 
advantage, was very rarely dissolved:^ it was 
indeed regarded ip 9p Httr^ a light, that 
neither party was allowed to give evidence 
i^gainstthe other; an4 wooever traDsgresi^.iii 
this pn^uhvr was con«ider^d to have forfeHed 
die protitotlGR of the laws, and nr^t hd skin 
wtih ImpiHiily. Thk iinioii cjofftimied iriMKs- 
turbed until the rAtrodcrctton of Itt:tnfy changed 
in some degree its original principle : the dis- 
liMtiMi ni ?aak% and their relalive dMies, 
iiidBc4 ^l lewumd; twt tba nofe wealtib ai4 
isAmmm aoqnired by lomfi of ih^ fAUA^am 
alUMbed moUiltidei of iaitreited dienta to %hM^ 
9i^9mg whom wmsKy of iheir <«n» or^er 4id viU 
Uu«k to earol themarfves; ai^ wkat iM 
llNWUtfly the cordial hsiercoui^^ e£ f ecipra^dl 
««nriea% becfOM that of ^Mdid iattet ji and 
hmi^j stsfmt'witky. 

^ ''Patrons,*^ When the repnhlic bad attained^ ex- 
tencliecl cknpire, cities afm^whofe prdvf^^ efeoW fwltrdtts 
at Roiac, #ho attencM to thdr liitcne^M in* Ihd leiMW, 
m4 wkotsu wcrfmw weni requited witb |i|f9«ivt» ^f gri^t 
value, Jn ^ war ag4iii«t 4#U>ny, w^»n $\X It^y h^ 
tspott^etl the cau9e of Octavius« the cjiy of Bologi^ 9Jlo(\e 
deoxanded and obtained permission to remain neater^ in 
consequence ef Us having beei\ under th^ protection of 
the femity <Jf Antony. 
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tlfraft m&hy Rbm^nd of tfa& highest rafnl kefed td 

fAeAdertf find Cdnsi^crated their talents to the 

gfataltotis service of ihmtellcw dtizetis. ^fe 

custom ti^a^ as old 6s tlv^ thneof Romulus, who 

imposed the defence of his cKents upon the 

patron, tviAout allowing hkn to accept of any 

^mutieriktibn that cotitd be considered as a fee. 

Atrt this apparent liberality of the patrons waA 

Kot altogether disinterested : it was, ih fact, the 

kistrament of their ambition; for employments 

in th^ State being coiilbrred, doi'ing the republic, 

by general suffrage, the clients repaid with 

their votes the obligation they had incurred. 

This first received a check by the inti'oductioii 

dftbe ballot ; and as votes could be nd longer 

depended upon, it, in process of time, became 

customary for clients to make an annval present 

to their pattori. The body of the pctople having 

tfcus become tributary to the senate, a law was 

passed, libocrt the year SB4 of the city, which 

prohibited senators from deceiving any present 

whatever from tlkerr clients, and particuiarly, 

any kind of I'em migration ior acting as counsel 

in a court of justice. 

At length, when the emperors deprived the 
people of the rfgtif of Meeting therr own magls- 
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in diegratuitous exenioD of their ^at^^ties oem^ 
and their former clients being thus deprived of 
legal advic^ the practice of the law nef^episarily 
became mercenary, and -was thenceforward fol- 
lowed as a profession for profit. The mere 
lawyers, however, placed sq high a value on 
their assistance, that it became necessary to fi^ 
bounds to their rapacity; and they were n^ 
allowed to accept of more than certain specified 
fees, under penalty of be^ig considered guilty 
of extortion, which subjected them to a forfeituiie 
of four times the amount. The maximum of 
these fees was at first fixed at 10,000 sesterces, 
about 80/« sterling. But this wholesome re- 
gulation was evaded: a swarm of venal petti-fog- 
gers, — the pests of society, — fomented law-suits 
for their private advantage, and carried their 
depredations on the public so far, that they at- 
tracted the notice of the senate; and in the reign 
.of Trajan, a decree was passed obliging the par* 
ties in every cause to make oath» before it was 
tried, that they had neither given nor promised 
any gratification to their advocates; permitting 
them, however, to remunerate them after judg- 
ment was obtained. This edict was not intended 
to derive the lawyers of fhe just fruits of their 
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laboon, but was a necessary check on the mer* 
cenaiy cupidity of knaves, whose exactiops 
broi^ht disgrace on an otherwise honorable 
profiession. It did not prevent barristers of 
eminence from accumulating very large for- 
tunes: the younger Pliny mentions one Regulu^ 
who, notwithstanding he lived in great splendor, 
and was not, it would seem, much indebted to 
the goodness of his character, realized a sum 
equivalent to four ktindred thousand pounds of 
our moneyJ^ Nor, if the accusation of Persius 
be not unfounded, were they very delicate in 
the mode of acquisition: — 

*' envy not the sordid gains. 
Which recompense ihe well-longucd lawyer's pains ; 
Though Uinbrian rusticks, for his sage advice. 
Pour in their jars offish, and oil, and spice. 
So thick and fast, that, ere the first be o'er, 
A second and a third are at the door." 

afford, sat. iii. 

The numerous retainers of the patrician 
pleaders, — some of whom continued, notwith- 
standing the general venality of the bar, to defend 
their clients without any other reward than the 

3 ** Regulus." Some curious anecdotes of this |)erson 
are to be found in Plin/s Letters, B. i, ep. 5; ii. 20 ; aqd 
iv. 3. 
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conscioQsn^s of doing good, tod tbei^ldftiWCf«f 
rtiidering service— together with the (5tiridiliff «f 
tlid idle, usually occasioned the courts to be 
throtiged with auditoi^, who cantassed the deci- 
sions of the judges with great freedom. Oft 6**- 
caslons of public interest — as, when a magt^rate 
was accused of malversation, of having trenched 
tlpon the liberty of his fellow citizens, or of hatt- 
ing abused his power,— the great square of the 
forum, where the halls of justice were ^ituaftd, 
scarcely sufficed to contain the multitilde. Ettth 
citizen, looking upoii hteiself as a tfiember of the 
same great family, was zealous in support of the 
common rights, scrutinized with jealous watchful- 
ness into the conduct of their rulers, and looked 
with anxious solicitude to the issue of the cause : 
while, on the other hand, the friends and kin- ^ 
dred of the accused, no less interested in |^o- 
curing his acquittal, attended, in deep mourning, 
to second the efforts of bis advocates by their 
sDlicitatiaa& in kis belmlf. 

The- harangues delivered ott inch poeasiojas 
were prepared with the most stticUoifi earn, 9Ad 
became the subject of compliment and con- 
gratulation to those who delivered them. Those 
which have been preserved are mddels of per- 
spicuity, force, and elegance ; and the evidifeftde 
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eloquence w^ 9Q| f^aofip^ to t)^)«9 with wfacp^ 

Mjir p4irt^i||fr||y ftrilpj^ PA^^W^t wd youpg 
bj^rn^terg^fomlops of similar ^pprpbatioi^ u$pi 
la km An Al?4iepi^ foe tl^e purpose; Mtbe 
fffiom^ Qf wbQm it was comppiieds sd^o^Q pov^t 
|yel^citdji?g vh^A ^o bestow their commenfli^ 
}jppp, ^^4 i^metip)#« loist^iking thft cQnc^te4 
§jgDa|» w^# pAei) |pR4^t ij} their ^^aB}|UQatijC»^ 
y^hm ^7 wer^ h»^ .4eiPrved} a|i4 Plipy 
i)lf^41y v^uar)(Si that tl^e worst speakars were 
lifni^Ij haiUd with tlia warn^t pl^udHsf ^ 

Wh#tht?#o^e»PfPS<^bqsiii4Sf.i|ith0^^a|t|; 
ft qC pralin^y i« the plfa4^»^ the judg^ foiiiu} 
y* dPHHilfnt tp Uo|it tbe.tpaech#8 of caansel \q 
tl giv^ tio)^ which they &c^^ at their ideasyr^ 
bi^e fhq mm ^^f^ opemd, Tq ps it must 
WP^^ anally pre^mptiioi^ and wjust tp s^ 
hm|i4s t* lh# «ftnHBatic» of a qqertipn e«| 
^ full e^l^t hA4 been gscertaiRe^f ainl ayei^ 
lo vR«Hi^ tb^ S^^om waa cenjwredj yet such 
Wds th0 inv#ri^b}^ pr^ctiqe^* ^u4 ^« tb^ in4ifU 
gfwfi df ihe douri wtf«d«4 th# time wh^i^v^ 
» • . / ■ 
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it was patticularly reqttlred, it does not vpp^ 
to have occasioned any flagrant injustice. 

Tliere were various trlbunals'for the trial of 
civil and criminal actions, and a court of equity 
for the decision of causes that were hot te^ 
stricted by any fixed law. Trial by jury, as 
established with us, was not known; buttba 
mode of judging in criminal cases seems to have 
nearly approached it. A certain number of 
senators^ and knights, or other citisens of hi^ 
consideration, were annually chosen by ^ttie 
praetor to act as his assessors; and. t^ tkese^ 
some, but bow many does not appear, w(6i^ 
appointed to sit in judgihent along with hiM* 
They decided by a majority of voices, and re- 
turned their verdict either ^1%, notgiAlty^ m 
uncertain; in which latter instance the dmsb 
was deferred : but if the votes for acquittal and 
condemnation were equal, the culprit was dis- 
charged ; or, according to some authors^ hitt 
fete was thien decided by the praetcir. There 
were also judges, called Centumviri, to ih^ 
number, at first, of 100, and afterwards of 180^ 
who were chosen equally from the thirty-five 
tribes ; and from among these the parties mijh 
tually, or, if they could not agree, the praetor, 
chose onci or morep to whom the cause was re» 
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ferred. In cases of great importance, one 
fourtb, and sometimes the whole body of the 
centuroTiral court sat in judgment, presided by 
the pnetor. But no Roman citizen could be 
e^pitaUy punished except with the consent of 
the general assembly of the people: and cor- 
roption in a judge was punishable with death/ 
' Both the- cursory nature, and the object of 
this brief essay, seem to preclude the extensive 
sitb}ect of jurisprudence ; yet, having taken thiiT 
smmnary notice of the bar, an equally concise 
acoount of the rise and progress of the Roman' 
krar may be expected, and cannot prove wholly 
uninteresting. 

' The ancient laws were generally the result of 
momentary emergency, and were in most cases 
inapplicable to future circumstances. Those of 
Romulus, and the other early legislators, were 
ratbcr intended to restrain ^be violence of men 
in a semi-barbarous state, than to regulate th^ 
clashing interests, and control the passions, of 

^The " Cerdumviral Couri" was one of the highest 
judicature; but in later times their jurisdiction appears to 
have been confined to cases of wills and inheritances. 
The centumviri only remained in office twelve months. 

The capital punishment to which the laws of the 
twe^e ubles sut^ected corrupt judgesi was afterwards 
eommuted into a finer 
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a ^ivilmd p0«pte. Tho«e of the aubseqiiieBl 
I(ing% had chiefly for tb^ ol^ept the n;»i»l&« 
i)^ce of monarcbicai authority^ mi in^efe iU 
<»dculated to the republican form of gowei^i 
^ent which followed ; yet» the patricians oon^ 
trived to retain those which faYOured tbelr om 
order^ and their influ^ce procured Ihe enact* 
metit of others which promised to seenra to 
them the possession of arbitrary power. Bat 
the i^nfau<noiis voice of the peppl^ef^Ucd Sarmmm 
fixed and more appropriati^^ode; <mdi^AeJew 
of Rome ^9% ambassadors w^re sent to Cireeoe 
t/o collect the laws of that w]§e imd p^beil peoN 
pie. At their return, these were embodied vUb 
fpme of those previously in force ao^ng th^ Ro- 
mans themselves, and engraved on tw^v^tafakte 
pf brass, whence they were called *' the Iq^s qfike 
iwdve tables.*'^ However, in the lapse of sue* 
cessive ages such a variety of iiew statutes. ^t% 
added, that they became intricate a^d obscure; 
imd, though some ineffectual efforts \9ere lylado 
to reform them, it was not until the reign of the 
emperor Justinian, in the early part of the sixth 
century of the Christian eera, that they were class- 

» Tho ** Twelve Tables" were piaeserred in the temple 
of JufNter Cspitolinut. NotliiDg now rfmalo^ but some ' 
iettleiDeifira0aentsQf tbelawteopevedeallMmi wIMl 
hsre been collected from varioui autkoif* 
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edf and redoced into a form which obtained 
the name of the Jusiinian Code : but this being 
found defective, it was revised, and republished 
about six years -afterwards. A digest of these 
laws was comprised in fifty books, termed Pan- 
dM/^ ; and the etem^ts of Roman law were 
at the same time composed and published under 
the title of Institutes. 

A similar attempt had been previously made 
by the Emperor TheodosiuS) but the collection 
of laws published under his authority, and 
known as the Theodosian Code, contained only 
the imperial constitutions for little more than 
the previous century. 

The Roman code appears to have beeii 
founded on a iromprehensive view of the laws 
oF nature adapted to a state of civilized society, 
and applicable alike to all times and govern- 
ments : hence it survived the barbarism of the 
middle ages, and became the universal law of 
Europe; and though it has been superseded 
in many instances by manicipal r^ulationis 
and iii our own country by what is termed the 
common law, it yet serves as the basis of the 
great structure of the law of nations, and is 
still acknpwledged in our courts of civil judi- 
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CHAP IV. 

Stale of Rome until the Time of Nero. — Subsequent Im- 
. provemenls. — Nero's Palace.— Town Houses.— House- 
hold Gods.— The Capiiol.— The Forum— Pillars of 
Trajan and Antoninus— Police and Population of the 
Ciiy.— Hospitals. — Medical Practice.— Orphans.— 
Money.— Private Wealth. 

The information which has been collected 
respecting the interior arrangement and general 
appearance of the houses in Rome, is extremely 
scanty and unsatisfactory ; and even the recent 
excavations at Herculaneum an3 Pompeii have 
added but little to what was previously known 
on the subject.' 

» *« Herculaneum^ was accidentally dlscovt'red in l6S9, 
by a peasant, on digging a well, at the depth of 70 feet from 
ihe surface of the earth. In consequence of the great 
expense attending the removal of the vast superincumbeot 
mass, but little of the town has been explored, and the 
researches have been discontinued for some time past. 

** Pompeii** was discovered at only a few feet below 
the surface ; and the consequent facility of exftloring iti 
vAwtf hat enabled the workmen to lay open several of tbi 
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The cii;^ ir vuppoBed to have been little eUe 
tbim a confused assemblage of thatclied qotr 

itreeU. A distingoUbed traveller, the Rev. Mr. Eustace 
thus describes its appearance within these few years. 
« The strei^t which T|ins ffom, the neis^hbourhood of the 
loldters' quartecs (at th^ .esOrance of the town) is only 
about 13 feet wide, fornsed like the Via Appia at Iiri, and 
other places where it remains entire^ of large stones fitted to 
each other in their original form, without being cut or 
broken for the porpose. There are on each side parapets 
raised about two feet above the middle, and about three feet 
wide* The pavement is furrowed by two deep ruts, which 
shows, evidently, that the carriages always kept the same 
line, and that the wheels were about 4 feet asunder : of 
coprte they must have all moved in the same direction, and 
had regular hours for coming and going, as there is not 
foom for two ; and even if there were, the stone posts, 
which are . placed at intervals, would oblige them to 
return to the track." . 

, *' The houses on either side stand close to each other, 
seem to have been shops of difierent kinds, were of the 
same elevation*, and nearly the same size. In one of these 
buildings were found several uuiinished statues, that an- 
nounce the workshop of a statuary. In another, the 
word salve, engraved. in large diaracters on the threshold 
in mosaic, indicate, it may be supposed, the readiness of 
a publican to receive his guests. In on* the amphoras 
which contwofd wine.still remains ; and' on the marble 
slfib that sei(ved as a shop-boardji are. the marks of cups 
l^nd (ksiss. The ^/mh^w^ taige cenlr^i sod ivr0 \m 
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M the 90«tfr ^ettf iSUt \U A^n^kniMl f ye« MM 

•t^iH^ i^n the ridM, whti ptittt^H ^f Ib^ Mote bMdkH 

rttes^ Wfth Morti« itets, aftd bejfHHA » k»fhb> iM te j^d- 
hmhaHum, dV a tfecet)tadt «W tiwAfa^ xi««i^ 

(Itnei trf twb stor?es f tR^pHddpal a|>tfr(Mhit8 a^ tlmtfi 
Behind, ^dcitcHttg a cotnt iR^h a pot^ fbuHd 1^^ aftdi 
fn&rble dsf^frn in Xht middl«; twd had |jlMs WitlddW^ 
(i^eitowa, p. 56) J In Ih* <Jih*W, ^iift«A <^ly w«»t 
uiedj th« pavemifnU are all «iosAi<<i atfd the WaUftrt 
9tained ilirith mild coldtiHtt ; the decoMti^na ate bat«6 f^ 
lievoi in tftoeco,add piAhitings hi medalliot^s. Mart>le sctftl^ 
to hate been ebmoKm. On the Whok, T^mptWf th M tlve 
circumstances I have mentioned, B^ra Ir^tH^tMM'* 
blanee tb modem lulian toWiis^ with thiadnly dHtenMtfe^ 
that In point of generAlappeMnce^the lattet ftatCy Khink; 
the advantage. It must, however, be ^«fiiefiit«t¥d^ llDftl 
Pompeii had already been damaged hf an eat^cMbe, ind 
that the roofs and upper partd of the hoti«c» htff% Bma 
home d()Wti bjr the weight of ashes showered HpUti ih«M t 
«fld| in sh6H, that, in not mdre ilhan a qtk«rtl^ ^ th^ 
town ha^ been htthend exploi>ed» tHHldlngl idf gmieir 
magnlBcenee may yet be dbcdtered.'^ 

In faet^ snbscquent t^eaVcbei have bh^ttghi to light 
«dme elegaM buildings, aui«ng v«^teh iwh utt^i t>na 
supposed ib Imv^ belbttged WMm^triltUnmnfi dM^ 
nthei^ to havd beeti « pvMt ttiaMdefinft for ^iaMN ¥^ 
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of Hke pvhlio buildings are said to have dis- 
played much rimple grandear even at that 
earfy period, ftnd oBe of the greatest works of 

of the lifta^Mlie& «n the ktttn sfe to be found in s 
wpfk, t^Blttied f' Diicr^Hon dw TcmkHLM pnoniM 
dUcouveri* h Pompeii" par A. L. MUUn, 

The soldiery' quarters^ to which Mr. Eustace alludeSyare 
in the form of a rectangle, supported by colonnades of 
the Doric order. Rings and bolu are still visible in some 
smalt apartments behind, sopposed to have been prisons } 
and in one of them was fonnd a skeleton in chains. 

Tyro theatres, a temple to Isis, and the walls of the 
town, have been discovered ; the latter are about CO feef 
in^height, by 12 in breadth, and fortified by square towers. 

Various domestic utensils, and some beautiful statuary, 
have at different times been found ; but above all, a large 
quantity of manuscripts, from which much interesting 
information may be expected ; but the process of un- 
folding them is so unavoidably slow, that a long period 
iDilst elapse ere their contents can be ascertained. 

Hercutaneum and Pompeii are both in the vicinity of 
Naples. The earthquake inentioned by Mr.' Eustace, 
happened in the year of our Lord 63; and the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius — the final catastrophe which de- 
stroyed them — in August 79. On this occasion also 
perished Pliny the naturalist : the particulars of whose 
death, and of many circumstances attending the eruption, 
are detailed by his nephew^ Fliny the younger, in hit 
leuen ; book ir* ejfc 1$, 

D 
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antiquityi its sewers, still attests the solidity at 
least of their construction. After that evait, 
it was rebuilt in a more substantial manner, yet 
still with no great attention to regularity in the 
distribution, or symmetry in the structure of 
the houses^ which were chiefly of « wood, in- 
conveniently lofty, and crowded together in 
narrow streets ; and although the Grecian style 
of architecture, upon which that of the Roman3 
was afterwards modelled, had been introduced 
about two centuries previous to the dissolution 
of the republic, it was not until the reign of 
Augustus that it was embellished with any very 
splendid edifices. 

The memorable conflagration, in the time of 
Nero, reduced two thirds of the city to ashes. 
The catastrophe has been attributed, with much 
appearance of probability, to that odious tyrant 
himself; and though nothing can be said to 
palliate an act of such wanton atrocity, it must 
yet be admitted, that he did all in his power to 
repair the mischief he had created ; and, that 
Rome owed her subsequent splendor to that 
calamity. The town was afterwards erected on 
a more extended and regular plan; the streets 
were widened ; the height of the houses was 
limited to 70 feet; and regulations were made 
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nitidi entared a certain degree of el^nce in 
fbeir construction* From this period, indeed^ 
may be dated that taste for decoration, and vast-* 
Bess of design, in lM>th private and public 
bnHdings, which jfaas continued to excite the 
wonder and admiration of succeeding ages. 

Nero himself led the way tq these im-* 
provements by rebuilding a great portion of 
what had been destroyed; and by the erection 
of a palace of such extraordinary extent 
and magnificence/ that were not the descrip- 
tions of it which have been transmitted to 
us too well anth^ticated to admit of doubts 
they would be received rather as the fic- 
tions of an eastern tale than as the records of 
a &ct. The enclosure extended from the Pa- 
latine to the Esquiline Moiint, w4iich was more 
than a mile in breadth, and it was entirely sur- 
rounded with a spacious portico, embellished 
with a profusion of sculpture and statuary, 
among which stood a colossal statue of Nero 
himself, 120 feet in height. The gardens con- 
tained every variety of hill and dale, wood and 
water, interspersed with temples and pleasure 
houses; and the baths were supplied from a 
great distance with sea and mineral waters* 
The apartments were lined with marble, en** 
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riched wMi jaqier, topaz, and other pteckm 
gtms ; the timber works and ceilings wem inhud 
with gold, iyory, and motherK>f-pea]i ; asd iIm 
req)leiid«it d^^nce ol its fumitnre and d#i» 
oorations, procured it the appellation cf IIm 
Golden^House. But it was not destined to remain 
a monument of either the grandeur or the &Uy 
of its founder: it was destroyed by Vespasten^ 
as being too gorgeous for the residence evm of 
a Roman emperor. 

After this qpocb, the Town-Himses of persona 
of moderate fortune appear to have been ea^ 
dosed within a court, called the vestibule, which 
was ornamented towards the street with a pot^ 
tico extending along the entire front. The 
entrance was by a flight of steps, through a 
folding gate of carved wood^ or not unfrequently 
of brass, which led to the Atrium^ or hall : this 
was a spacious crf>long scpiare, surrounded by 
galleries supported on pillars, and seems to 
have been the common sitting-room of the 
family. In ancient times, it was, indeed, the 
only public apartment for all domestic purposes | 
and it was there that the dccupatiotis of spin- 
ning and weaving, which formed so material a 
paxt of the accomplishments of a RiMnan Bia« 
tron, were carried im by dte feradb slaves under 
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her inq)ection» But» at a later period, it was 
fidldy appropriated, by families of the middle 
order, to the more refined uses of society, and 
was divided into difierent apartments by means 
df ample curtains ; while in those of higher 
rank, it served merely as an anti-chamber to 
snites of spacious reception rooms. There 
#ere other apartments for supper, and for ge- 
neral accommodation ; and separate bed-rooms 
ht night, and for the repose in which the Ro- 
mans were accustomed to indulge in the middle 
of the day. 

The Atrium contained a hearth, on which a 
lire was kept ooni^ntly burning, and around 
which were ranged the Laresy or images of the 
aaceators of the family. These were nothing 
more Aau Wax<» busts, and, though held in 
great respect, were not treated with the same 
veneralkm as the Penates^ or household gods^ 
which were considered of divine origin, and 
were never exposed to the view of strangers, but 
were kept in an inner apartment, called the 
P^tetroHa^ where they were worshipped ac- 
a)rding to the peculiar rites of the family of 
whose adora^on th^ were ihe objects. The 
laresi, l^wever, participated in the homage paid 
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to the penate$, and the ceremonies appropriated 
to both constituted what was termed the do- 
mestic worship. 

The Romans were ignorant of the use of 
chimneys, and were, consequently, not a little 
annoyed by smol^e, in those houses in which the 
atrium was occupied by the family. Various 
expedients were resorted to in order to diminish 
the nuisance ; one of which was, to anoint the 
wood, of which their fuel was composed, with 
the lees of oil. The mildness of the climate 
precluded the general use of fires in the private 
apartments; and when artificial warmth was re- 
quired, it was afforded by means of a portable 
furnace, which, probably, was merely a deep 
brass pan, containing live embers; a custom 
which prevails at the present day in many parts 
of the southern continent of Europe. In great 
houses, a mode was aifterwards introduced of 
heating the rooms t>y flues from a stove placed 
below them. 

The windows were closed with blinds of linen, 
or plates of horn, but more generally merely 
with shutters of wood : during the time of the 
emperors, a species of transparent stone, or 
talc, was used for that purpose ; but this was 
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an elegainee appropriated exclusively to the 
mansions of the most distinguished citizens. 
Glass, though not unknown to the Romans, 
was not employed to admit light to their npart« 
ments until towards the fifth century of the 
Christian sera.* The houses were built with 
high sloping roofs, covered with broad tiles, 
and there was usually an open space in the 
centre to afford light to the inner apartments, 
as well as for other purposes of domestic con* 
venience. This area, when sufficiently large^ 
was surrounded by a^ colonnade, contained a 
reservoir of water, frequently a fountain, and 
was in other respects arranged with a view to 
ornament as well as utility. 

* The first mention of *' glass windows'* occurs in tht 
writings of St Jerome, -Neither Seneca, nor Pliny, who 
minutely describes the transparent stone nsed in windows, 
and also details the supposed particulars of the discovery 
of glass {Hist, Nat. 1. xxxiv. 22 el S6), mention the 
latter as being used for that purpose. It is probable, 
therefore^ that Mr. Eustace has committed an inadvertent 
mistake, when he incidentally says of the houses in 
Pompeii that "two had glass windows." {See note, p. 48.) 

The authorities, and the arguments of commentators, 
on this subject, are amply discussed in BeckmantCs His^ 
i0rtf of Inventions, vol. iii. Art, Mirrors. 
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The outer door was furnished with a belV 
and sometimes, as a mark of peculiar dis* 
tjnction, and by particular privilege, opened 
again8t the street. The entrance was guarded 
by a slave, who, — but for what rea^n does not 
appear, — ^was kept in chains : he was armed with 
a staff, and attended by a dog ; precautions that 
would seem to argue considerable dread of de- 
predation and violence, w^r^ We not also in^ 
formed, that this apparently important trust 
was not unfrequaitly delegated to old women. 

£xten»ye garden^ were ^ttcu^hed to some 
palaces, of tb^ noUUty ; and many hduses, though 
not possessed of that advantage, were surrounded 
with trees interspersed with stutnes,^ of which 
latter it is supposed there were as many in Rome 

3 *' Bells '* were known to the earliest limes of which 
we have any certain account. But the bells of the an- 
cients were very small in comparison with those of mo- 
dern limes ; since, according to Polydore Virgil, the 
invention of such as are hung in the towers, or steeples 
of Christian churches, did not occur till the latter end of 
the fourth or beginning of the fifth century, when they 
were introduced by Paulinus, bishop of Nola." 

Bushy* s History of Music, v©l. i. 

^ " SiatuesJ'* Among these, there were in various 
parts of the city, 19 of gold,— as we are told, but more 
probably of brass gilt^-^nd 30 of solid silver. 
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at tiiere were ialidbiuiiiy. The Romaiifl wtr^ 
iad«edy panionatoly faad of gardens; and aa 
IbM tatte QoaU not be indulged to much extent 
in Ibe cUj9 U waa displayed wilb great magnifi- 
cence at theit coantry-seats, or villas. 

It does n^ fidl within the 9cope of these 
dtotdios to present a getoeral view of the city of 
Bmne^ nmch less a delineation of the coandeia 
pabiie buildings by which it was adorned:* but 
file Capitol and the Forum would together con- 
stitute so prominent a fimture in the picture of 
whidi they are intended to convey an idea, and 
are so frequently mentioned in history, that a 
brief outline of these edifices can scarcely be 
dispensed widi« 

The O^pitOl was a strong fortification, first 
foufided by the second Tarquin, bqt subsequently 
destroyed, and re8tored,at three diflferent periods, 

* " Public Buildings.^ Ancient Rome is said to have 
contained 4120 temples, — 5 regular theatres, — 2 am phi- 
theatre8,-^7 circuses, — 16 public baths, — il aqueducts, 
supplying 9 prodigious number of fountains, — and in- 
nunierable public halls^ porticos, palaces, columns, and 
obelisl^s. 

Modern llome contains 346 churches,— 150 palaces, 
—3 aqueducts,— 13 fountains,— 10 obelisks,— and ''the 
t«ra c^brated.colttmns of Trajan and Antoninus. 

J)5 
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The etracture^ of which there are still some Test-* 
iges, was completed in die reign of the emperor 
Domitian. Tradition ascribes its name to the 
circumstance of a human head having been found 
on digging for the foundation, tuiik the face en^ 
tire; but it seems unnecessary to seek in fiiUe for 
the origin of an appellation which is in itself snf> 
ficienUy expressive of dominion. It was erected 
on the Tarpeian rock, one of the highest of 
the seven hills of the city, from every part of 
which it was conspicuous. The i^roach to it 
was through the via taia, or broad-way, and the 
ascent was firom the Forum, by a double flight 
of wide stairs leading to a triumphal arch, 
through which was the principal entrance. It 
contained temples dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius, 
to Juno, to Minerva, and various inferior dei* 
ties, from the centre of which rose the loRy 
fane of Jupiter Capitolinus, elevated above the 
rest upon a towering eminence of one hundred 
steps. The portal was of bronze; the spacious 
dome was doubly gilt ; the roof, and indeed the 
whole fabric, was refulgent to such excess that 
the very gilding alone is said to have cost two 
millions sterling ! ' The exterior was adorned 

« ** The very gildimg ahne is sM to have cost two miiUem 
iferHng.* Some auUion bare cttioiatcd it ttillhiglier. It 
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on an iidcs, from the baae to die Munaut, wiUi • 
multitade of statues raimouuted by the figure of 
victory bearing the Roman eagle. The interior 
was crowded with trophies, the spoils of con- 
quered nations; the image of the god was seated 
on a throne of gold ; and every other decoration 
was of correqxmding magnificence. 

Hie Forum was the most ancient public 
building in Rome: it was composed of a vast 
assemblage of sumptuous, but irr^;ular edifices, 
ibrmiog a spacious oblong square, extending 
from the Capitoline to the Palatine hills, — this 
crowned with the palace of the emperor, that 
with the temple of the tutelary deity, — and was 
entirely surrounded by a piazza, terminated at 
each end by a triumphal arch. It was here that 
the assemblies of the people were held; and 

has been generally supposed that the dome of the temple 
was plated with gold, from sd idea that the Romans were 
not acquainted with the modern art of gilding : but that 
is a mistake. They had not indeed attained the same per- 
fection in the art of making gold-leaf; but it appears they 
had so far succeeded, that, in the time of Pliny, an ounc* 
of gold was beaten into 750 leaves, each four inches square. 
At present the same quantity is made to cover a surface of 
140 square feet. See Beckmann*s Hut, of Iiw^ntions, vol. 
iv. art. Gilding, 
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fiom the rwtra were ddiverod lho«e e^l^cited 
harangues by which the tribao«i stimnbitad the 
jdebdans to resist theopproaEdon of the patrician 
order. Here also justioe^ was adaunistered in 
vast balls appropriated to the di£ferent tribunals.^ 
It was besides the residence of the chief bankers; 
it contained a variety of diops stored with a pro* 
fusion of the most costly merchandize ; and it 
was the mart for all important commercial 
transactions* Thas being the emporium of law^ 
politics, and trade, it became equally the re* 
sort of the man of business and the loiingn*, 
and was the scene of the chief bustle of the 
city.' 

7 These " Ealh ofJuitice'' were lerniied Basilkef : ^t 
a later period some of them were converted into places of 
Christian worship : thxu the Basilica Vaticana became a 
church under the well-known appellation of St. Peter's. 

« ** The glories of the ' Forum • are now fled for ever j 
its temples are fallen ; its sanctuaries have crninbled into 
dust I its colonnades encumber its pax'cmentt now buried 
under their remains. The walk of the rostra stripped of 
their ornaaient9^ and doomed to eternal silence ; a few 
shattered porticos, and here and ihere an insulated column 
standing in the midst of broken shafts, vast fragokents of 
marble capitals and cornices hea|>ed together in masses, 
remind the traveller that the field which he now traversef 
was once the Roqaan Forum,'' 
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Undl t&e time of J^ius Ciesar tkel^ w«$ bitl 
tUa ane fonun ; bdt he JMlded anolber upon a 
men iignTiir and oosdy, though net to extensive 
8 plan; and soeceeding emperon fiillawed hia 
esMmfief and even rivalled him iii expenae. 
Tri^n, in particnlar, eraoted one in a moat 
snmptiioaa atyle, in the centre of which waa 
placed the celebrated pillar known by hia name, 
which still remains, together with the almost 
e^oally admired column of Antoninus; both 
splendid monuments of the perfection to which 
the arts had then attamed, and of the munifi« 
cmiee with which they were encouraged. These 
pillars^— <which nearly resemble each other,--^ 
are about 1 20 feet in height, and are elaborately 
sdilptured with a series of groups, winding 
spirally round the shafts, each descriptive of 
some military exploit in the annals of the re** 
^>eedve emperors. The figures embrace every 

** Soimr have the modera Romans forgotten the theatre i 
of the glory, and of the imperial power, of their ancestors, 
a» to degrade it into a common market for cattle^ and shik 
its name, jHustrated by every page of Roman history. Into 
the contemptible appellation of Campo Vaccino** 

"Of all the ancient glory.of the ** CapitoV* nothing now 
remains bat the solid foundation, and vast subefiractloni 
rat^ en the reck.** SutiaeifM Clast^ Tqw^^ vol. i, 
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Tariety of dress and weiq>on, standard and 
hostile engine, employed in the armies of Aose 
days, and form a minute and most isterestmg 
r^nresentation of all the ^' pomp and circum* 
stance'' of Roman war&re. They were sur- 
mounted with the colossal statues of the mo- 
narchs in whose honor they were erected; bat 
these the piety of modern times has long since 
replaced with those of St Peter and St. Paul ! 

It is singular that the Romans, who paid such 
extraordiniury attention to the construction of 
roads, that they were carried in various direc* 
tions throughout the whole extent of thdr viMt 
empire, and were formed with such scdidity as 
stiH to i^main, in many parts, in perfect repair^ 
should yet have neglected to pave the streets of the 
capital. What renders this more to be wondered 
at, Herculaneum and Pompeii are found, where- 
ever they have been explored, to have been not 
only paved, but provided with raised foot-ways ; 
yet certain it is, the streeto of Rome were only 
partially provided with pavement, and were 
entirely destitute of any separate path for the 
convenience of pedestrians, unless where that 
deficiency was supplied by the porticos in front 
of the houses. 

Neither was the city lighted^ mur watched. 
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TWre was a patrole indeed, but the police 
regulatioas were so defective, that the streets 
were the constant scene of midnight brawls, and 
foot passengers incurred no small danger of 
being either insulted by some drunken rioter, 
or knocked down by a robber. So far was the 
government from applying a remedy to the evil, 
which at length grew to an alarming height, 
that many of the dissolute emperors were them- 
selves ^ foremost in those frays, of which, and 
some other of the inconveniences of Rome, 
a humorous description has been given by 
Juvenal :— 
** There are who murder as an opiate take. 
And only, when no brawls await^hem, wake : 
Yet e'en these heroes, flush'd with youth and wine. 
All contest with the purple robe decline ; 
Securely give the lengthen*d train to pass. 
The sun-bright flambeaux, and the lamps of brass.— ^ 
Me, whom the moon, or candle's paler gleam. 
Whose wick I husband to the last extreme. 
Guides through the gloom, he braves, devoid of fear: 
The prelude to our doughty quarrel hear. 
If that be deem'd a quarrel, where, heaven knows. 
He only gives, and I receive, the blows ! 
Across my path he strides, and bids me stand! 
I bow, obsequious to the dread command ; 
What else remains, where madness, rage, combine 
With youtb^and strength tapmnr far to mine I 
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<< Whence. oome ypo* Vdgiif I '* he eriet; '^ wtm 

beans to-ni^jhty 
Have stuff *d you thus ? what cobbler clubb*d his mitc^ 
For leeks, and sheep's-head porridge? dumb! quite 

dumb ! • 

Speak, or be kick'd. — Yet once again I your horned 
Where shall 1 find you } At what beggai^s stand, > 
(Temple or bridge) whimp'ring with outstrensh'd haiid^*' 
Whether I strive some bumble plea to frame. 
Or steal in silence by, *tis just the same ; 
I'm beaten first, then dragg'd in rage away ; 
Bound to the peace, or punish'd for the fray ! 

afford, sat. iii. 

The poet complains also of the frequency of 
midnight alarms of fire ; and ^ves an appalling 
picture of the danger to be apprehended ffom 
burglary and assassination. 

The city was cleansed by means of sewers of 
stupendous magnitude, and of such solid work- 
manship that, after a lapse of more than two 
thousand years, the priacipal drain, anciently 
the Cloaca maxima, i% still entire. They were 
chiefly constructed in the earliest ages of the 
republic, and were constantly maintained in re- 
pair : openings were made into them at stated 
distances to receive the filth of the streets, 
and they were empti€;d by means pf rapid 
streams which twepl througli them into Ike 
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Tiber; but it does not appear that the houses 
bad any private communication with them, 
Tbe principal thoroughfares seem to hdve 
had their full share of the various annoyances 
incident to the throng of a gi*eat metropolis i and 
the tovn was not altogether exeqnpt from the 
nuisance of impurities being thrown from the 
windows : 

; '* Whik by th« throng 

£yiow*d and jostled, scarce we creep alon^^ 

Sharp strokes from poles, tubs, raftors, doom*d tolbal; 

And plaislefd o*er with mud, from head to hecj : 

While the rode soldier gores us as he goes. 

Or marks, in blood, his progress on our toe%! **^ ' 

'* Tia madness, dire improvideace of ill. 

To aup abroad« before you sign your will ; 

Since fate in am bush lies, and marks his prey. 

From every wakeful window in the way : 

Pray, then,— and count your humble prayer well sped. 

If pots be only— emptied on your head." 

Giffbrd*s Juvinal, sat.iti. 

The population of Rome has been variously 
estimated, but not accurately ascertained. The 
lensusy which was taken every fifth year, in- 

» '^Or marks^ in blood, his progress on our toes.** This 
lludea to the shoes worn by the soldiery,, which were 
thcr ahod with iron, or set with nails. They were 
died CaU$a. 
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cioded all those who were entitled to the 
pmilegn of Roman citiaens; the greater por-- 
tion of whom, it has been already observed, 
were not resident in the city. From a census 
in the rdgn of the emperor Qandios, it appears 
that the number of men capable of bearing arms 
amounted to 6,945,000, and that of the inhabit* 
ants, of all classes, in Rom^ and the suburbs^ to 
3^68,000. But the suburbs are not defined, 
and they are supposed to have extended to 4he 
distance of several mDes. The actual population 
does not exceed 180,000 souls ; and they occupy 
a space equal to about one third of the area 
within the walls of the former city. But the 
houses in andent Rome were more lofty than 
those of modern construction, and could there- 
fore accommodate a greater number of persons; 
particularly as the different floors appear to have 
been very generally occupied by separate tenants. 
The number of domestic slaves also far exceeded 
the present proportion of servants, and they 
were, no doubt, crowded into a much narrower 
compass. From these data we may infer, that 
if the city itself contained a million of inhabit- 
ants, that was, probably, their utmost limit. But 
if this eonjecturoy and the census of Claudius, 
be both correct, the suburban* population must 
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either have been spread over a much wider ex* 
tent than it seems reasonable to include within 
the precincts of a town ; or, it must have been 
much more dense than we should be led to con- 
clude, either from an examination of the existing 
vestiges of former buildipgs, or a consideration 
of the space which must have been occupied by 
the numerous villas with which Rome was sur- 
rounded. The subject is, however, only im- 
portant in an historical and political view ; and 
it is sufficient for our present enquiry to know, 
Aat, whatever may have been the real amount of 
the population, it certainly far exceeded that of 
any modem capital in Europe. 

To those who reflect on the high degree of 
opulence and civilization to which the Romans 
had attained towards the close of the republic, 
it must afford matter of surprise to learn, that 
the city contained no public hospitals for the 
reception of the indigent The temple of ^s- 
culapius was^ indeed, open to the infirm, and 
many, of every rank, who laboured under dis- 
ease, were carried thither, to invoke the god of 
health ; but no human aid was afforded them ; 
and it was not until the beginning of the fifth 
century that the first infirmary was erected by 
a Christian lady, named Fabiola. Her benevo* 
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lent etample was soon followed by others of h^ 
set ; and not only in Rome, but tbroifghout 
Europe, the first establishment of those humane 
institutions Was diie to the introduetian of 
Christianity. 

The practice of physic deems to have be^ 
neariy confined to the administration of simple^ 
which were prepared by the phymians ibest^ 
selves. These they obtained of deali^rs who were 
distinguished by various appdliiti<ms, with the 
precise meaning of which we are not acqiifUBted, 
but which; no doubt, pointed to th^ ^^vmt 
branches of thdr trade« CompouAd^ of me>- 
dicines alone were unknowii; atid it li remark^ 
able, ihM the li'ord t^hecartiis, from which . 
our « apothecaty '' is derived, merely signified 
the keeper of any warebou^, without reference 
to the commodities it contained. The ms^ 
cdmentarn, whose name approaches the Uearelt 
to the business of an apothecaiy, were design 
nated, in the Theodosian code, as cotnmoQ 
poisoners! The itoedical Jirrfession was, bow- 
ever, in high r^mte: the principal practitioners 
were Greeks ; and it appears that many of them 
derived as large an in(;oiiie from their practi^ 
aa the most celebrated physidans of thep]:eaeiit 
day. In frmiUetf of dittiact^t ii WH Qol 
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HfilliMl t0 hftve a slave iiMtnietect in medicine ; 
fteveral of whom obtained their -fr^om) and 
rose to emteenoe in their professimi. 

NotwithatAnding the want of accommodation 
for the necesaitbnd' sidc^ and that infanticide 
Was not looked u{>on as criminal in the view 
of the laW) it has been thought probable that 
Rome, at an early period^ Contained foundling 
hospitals for the reception of deserted children. 
That orphans were provided for by the istate^ 
as wdl as by charitable individuals^. has been 
proved by the discovery of an ancient document 
that was found in the neighbourhood of Pla« 
centia, in the year 1747* This carious relic 
of antiquity — which consists of a ponderous 
eopper tablet, five feet in height, and ten in 
breadth-*-contains an inscription of more than 
six hundred lines, purporting, that the emperor 
Trajan had laid out a capital of 1,044,000 sester- 
ces, on mortgage at five per cent, interest, whidi 
was to be divided monthly, among 345 boys 
and S4 girls born in wedlock, and two 
illegitimate children, belonging to the commu- 
nity of Velleia. Hie same tablet records a 
bequest, by one -Cornelius, of a smaller amount, 
for a similar purpose : but it makes Ho allusion 
to orphan-houses for the reception of the chil- 
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dren^nor of the manner in which tbe mm^ 
was tohe applied; and, indeed, the sums appear 
nrnch too moderate to have been intended for 
their entire support. Mention is, however, 
made of such houses in tbe Jiistinian code* 

The Sesi^rtius^ or sesterce^ was a silver coin, the 
value of which has been estimated at nearly two- 
pence of our money; consequently,, tb^ amount of 
Trajan's endowment for the orphans of Veleia 
was, nominally, equal to about 8400/. sterlings 
but as we are unacquainted with the proportion 
which money bore, at that period., to the neces- 
saries of life, we have no means of ascertaining 
its relative value at the present time. The other 
silver coins in circulation were all of small 
value. The only golden money of note was 
the ^ur^t^, oftbecurrentvalueof 100 sesterces, 
and even this was not introduced until the mid- 
dle of the sixth century of the Roman sera : its 
intrinsic worth was afterwards much diminished ; 
but it continued, notwithstanding, to pass at its 
original rate, under the altered name of Solidus. 

Large sums were usually cbmputed by the 
sestertiunif which was a nominal money of ac- 
count, comprising 1000 sesterces. Tbe Talent of 
silver, so frequently mentioned in history, consist- 
^ of twenty-four sestertia, or-24,000 sesterces* 
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would appear, from the terms on which 
lan's benefaction was invested, that the 
lal interest of money at that tkne was 6ve 
cent. ; btit it was not so regulated by law ; 
^e learn from the correspondence of the 
iger Pliny, that he had himself placed a 
iderable sum on mortgage, during the same 
n, at six per cent., and that twelve per cent, 
customary on personal security.'^ 
he sources of wealth that* were opened to 

of rank, through the channels of com- 
ds in the distant provinces, and the various 
r lucrative employments in the service of 
vernment which is believed to have extended 
' one hundred and twenty millions of sub* 
>,*' will sufficiently account for the riches 

" Personal security/* Plin. Epist. 1. tii. ep. 19, et 
ep. Ga. It must, ho%vever, be remarked, that the in- 
t of 12 per cent, alluded to by Pliny, in the last 
tioned letter, was not at Rome, but in a distant 
ince. It affords a strong proof of the then flouribh- 
>tate of the public finances, that the money to be laid 
belonged to government. 

•* Suljecis" For an enumeration of the provinces of 
Roman empire, and a calculation of the total popula- 
and revenue. See Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the 
I. Emp, vol. i. c. 1^ 2, and 6. 
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ppspressfNl by oisny of the RomanS) and for 
the profiigal eiq>^8e in which the hi^^T 
orders vr^re enabled to piidu^. ThefcyrtUM 
of Crassus, one qf ihp inrjs^thiest of the patH* 
cians, has beep estimated at a soni equivalent 
to three millions sterling $ and.ther^ I9^er^ paangr 
other individuals the va^ui^ of whose possessiona 
approached that amount But there is reason 
to suppose that affluence was not so universally 
difihsed, among the middle classes^ as in the 
present age: many of Uie lower orders were 
reduced, as we have already seen, to the ex- 
treme of indigence; apd the vague idea we are 
apt to form to ourselves of the vast opulence 
of Rome seems rather to arise from dazzling 
recitals of the splendor of the e^tecutive govern* 
ment, and the magnificence of the public build- 
ings, with some striking, and perhaps exaggerat- 
ed examples of lavish expenditure among the 
great, than from any solid proofs of general 
prosperity. 
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CHAP. V. 

Country Houses. — Description of Pliny's Villa.— Gardens, 

The Roman,, villa was originally nothing 
more than a farm-house of a very humble de- 
scriptioUy solely occupied by the ijidustrious cul- 
tivator of the soil. But when increasing riches 
had inspired the citizen with a taste for new 
pleasures, and he had extended his enjoyments 
to the country, the term lost its former signifi- 
cation, and was used to denote the abode of opu- 
lencie and luxury. It is fortunate for our 
researches into antiquity that an elaborate de- 
scription of two of those villas has been recorded 
in the Letters of Pliny the younger; and though 
not intended for publication, it is singular, that 
it should be the most satisfactory account that 
has reached us. We shall select that of his 
summer residence ifi Tuscany, at about 150 
miles distance from Rome; and however well 
known it may already be to the classical reader, 
its introduction here will not, it is prcsumed| 
£ 
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require apology: nor would it be just to clothe 
it in any other language than his own, as 
rendered to us by his elegant translator Mr. 
Melmoth. 

** My villa * " — says he — " is so advantageously 
situated, that it commands a full view of all the 
country around; yet you approach it by so in- 
sensible a rise, that you find yourself upon an 
eminence without perceiving you ascended. 
Behind, but at a great distance, stand the Ap- 
Pennine Mountains. Iri the calmest days we 
are refreshed by the winds that blow from 
thence, but so spent, as it were, by the long 
tract of land they travel over, that they are en* 
tirely divested of all their strength and violence 
before they reach us. The exposition of the 
principal front of the house is full south, 
and seems to invite the afternoon sun ill 
summer (but somewhat earlier in winter) into 

t " My villa J* This was Pliny's principl seat. It haft 
been imagined that some tracts of it might yet be dis- 
covered near a town called Stiniignano, in the neigh* 
bourhood of Ponte di San Stefano, about ten miles norti| 
of the Episcopal City of Borgo di San Sepulchro: bp( 
It would appear, from the enquiries made by the late 
Rev.Mr.Eustace, while on his << Classical Tour" through 
Italy, that there is but little foundation for that hope. 
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a spacious ^ and vell-proporttoned portico^ i$or-» 
Slating of several xnembers, partieulariy a porek 
bttilt in the ancient manher. In tfie front of 
the portico is a sort of terroee, embdlished 
widi varions Dgnres, and bounded with a box 
hedge, firom whence you descend by an easy 
slope, adorned with the represefttatioh of divert 
antmaK in bolt, answering alternately to each 
other, into a lawn overspread with the sofV, I 
had almost said the liquid Aeanthus^; this is 
surrounded by a walk enclosed with tonsile ever- 
greens, shaped into a variety of forms. Beyond 
it is the Qe^atio ^j loid out in the form of a cir- 
cus, ornamented in the middle wuh box cut in 
numberless different figures, together with a 
plantation of shrubs, prevented by the shears 
from shooting up too high : the whole is fenced 
in with a wall covered by box, rising by dif- 
ferent ranges to the top. On the outside of the 
wall lies a meadow, that owes as many beauties 

« *' Acanthus, " Modern botanists term this plant 
garden-lear' 8-foot ; but commentators are not agreed 
whether mow is not here meant; and it has been sup- 
posed that the Acanthus alhuled to in a subsequent part 
of Pliny's description is Brankursine, 

3 The ** G*^/a/io " was a place appropriated for taking 
exercise,— see chapter viii. 

£2 
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to nature, as all I have been describing within 
does to art ; at the end of which are several 
other meadows and fields interspersed with 
thickets. At the extremity of this portico 
stands a grand dining-roomj which opens upon 
one end of th^ terrace; as from the windows 
there is a very extensive prospect over the mea- 
dows up into the country, from whence you also 
have a view of the terrace^ and such parts of 
the house which project forward, together with 
the woods enclosing the adjacent Hippodrome^ 
Opposite almost to the centre of the portico, 
stands a square edifice, which encompasses a 
small area, shaded by four plane-trees, in the 
midst of which n fountain rises, from w*hence 
the water, running over the edges of a marble 
bason, gently refreshes the surrounding plane- 
trees, and the verdure underneath them. This 
apartment consists of a bed-chamber, secured 

** The *^ Hippodrome^* was, in its proper signification, 
a place among the Grecians set apart for chariut-racing, 
and similar exercises, in the same manner as the Roman 
circus. But it seems here to be nothing more than a par- 
ticular walk to which Pliny, probably, gave that name 
from its bearing some resemblance to the places so called. 
—For a description of the Grecian Hippodrome see 
J>r. Hill^it Essays on Ancient Greece, 
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from every kind of noise, and which the h'ght 
itself cannot penetrate ; together with a com- * 
mon dining-room, which I use when I have 
lione but intimate friends with me.^ A second 
portico looks upon this little area, and has the 
same prospect with the former I just nOw de- 
scribed. There is, besides, another room, which, 
being situated close to the nearest plane-tree, 
enjoys a constant shade and verdure ; its sides 
are incrusted half way with carved marble; and 
from thence to the ceiling a foliage is painted 
with birds intermixed among the branches, 
which has an effect altogether as agreeable 
as that of the carving : at the basis of which, 
a little fountain, playing through several pipes 
into a vase, produces a most pleasing murmur; 
From a comer of this portico you enter into 
a very spacious chamber, opposite to the grand 
dining-room, which, from some of its windows, 
has a view of the terrace, and from others, of 
the meadow ; as those in the front look upon 
a cascade, which entertains at once both the eye 
and the ear; for the water, dashing from a 
great height, foams over tlie marble bason that 
receives it below. This room is extremely 
warm in winter, being much exposed to the 
sun ; and in a cloudy day, the heat of an ad- 
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joinmg stoYe verj well sopplies his absence. 
From hence }'Ott pass through a spaeioBs and 
pleasafit undressing-rooin into the cold^bath* 
room, in which is a large gloomy bath : but if you 
are disposed to swiin more at large, or in 
warmer water, in |he middle of the area is a 
wide bason for that purpose, and near it a 
reservoir from whence yon may be supplied 
witlk cold water to brace yourself again if you 
ihottM pereeire you are too much relaxed by 
the warm. Contiguous to the cold*-bath is 
another of a moderate dq^ree of heat, which 
eii^ys the kindly warinth of the sun, but not 
so uateftscly as that of the hot-bath, which 
projects farther. Thb last consists of three 
division^ each of different degrees of heat : 
the two. former lie entirely open to the sun ; 
(be latter, though not so much exposed to its 
rays, receives an e<}ual share &f its liglUi Over 
the Hndressing-room is built the Tetmis^Ceurf^^ 
which, by. means of particular circles^ admils 

* *^ Tennis- Couri,** " The cirqles were probably no- 
thing more than particular marks on ihe fioor, the suc- 
cess of their play depending on tTie baH's aligbiing in 
such a circle after h had been struck ; which ft ^^as the 
sdrersary'sbmifKete to prevem : and (he *' d^ereni kinds 
0f games" t^is wioni w^s madi for, inight be ^tersiiedl 
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0f di&rent kinds of games. Not far from the 
lutths, is the stair-case leading to the inclosed 
portico, after you have first passed through 
three apartments; one of these looks upon the 
little areii with the four plane-trees round it ; 
the other has a sight of the meadows ; and 
from the third you have a view of several vine* 
yards s so that, they have as many different 
prospects as expositions. At one end of the 
inclosed portico, and, indeed, taken off from 
it, is a chamber that looks upon the hippo- 
drome^ the vineyards, and the mountains ; ad« 
joining is a room which has a full exposure to 
the sun, especially in the winter; and from 
whence runs an apartment that connects the 
hippodrome with the house : such is the form and 
aspect of the front. On the side rises an in- 
closed stfmmer-p(n*ticp, which has not only a 
prospect of the vineyards, but seems almost 
eontigtfons to them. From the middle of this 
portjeo, you enter a dining-room, cooled by 
the salutary breezes from the Appennine val- 

%y \hic8i tft circles, on the walU or floor ; like the game 
el t^ab, which thoagh it takes one entire room, may 
icrve {s>r |€veral games of the like nature.** 

CaUett Remarks on Tusculum, 
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leys ; from the windows in the back-front^ which 
are extremely large, there is a prospect of the 
vineyards ; as you have also another view of 
them from the folding-doors through the sum- 
mer portico. Along that side of this dining* 
room, where there are no windows, runs a 
private stair-case, for the greater conveniency 
of serving at entertainments : at the farther end 
is a chamber, from whence the eye is pleased 
with the view of the vineyards, and (what is 
not less agreeable) of the portico. Underneath 
the room is an enclosed portico, somewhat 
resembling a grotto, which, enjoying in the 
midst of summer heats its ever natural coolness, 
neither admits nor wants the refreshment of 
external breezes. After you have passed both 
these porticos, at the end of the dining-room 
stands a third, which, as the day is more or less 
advanced, serves either for winter or summer 
use. It leads to two different apartments, one 
containing four chambers, the other three; 
each enjoying by turns, both sun and shade. 
In the front of these agreeable buildings, lies a 
very spacious hippodrome entirely open in the 
middle, by which means the eye, upon your 
first entrance, takes in its whole extent at one 
glance. It is encompassed on every side with 
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plane-trees/ covered with ivy; so that while 
their heads flourish with their own foliage, 
their bodies enjoy a borrowed verdure; and 
thus, the ivy twining round the trunk and 
branches, spreads from tree to tree, and con* 
nects them together. Between each, plane-tree 
are planted box-trees, and between these bay* 
trees, which blend their shade with that of the 
planes. This plantation, forming a straight 
boundary on both sides of the hippodrome^ 
bends at the farther end into a semicircle, 
which, being set round and sheltered with cy- 
press-trees, varies the prospect, and casts a 
deeper gloom ; while the inward circular walks 
(for there are several) enjoying an open ex- 
posure, are perfumed with roses, and correct, 
by a very pleasing contrast, the coolness of the 
shade with the warmth of the sun. Having 
passed through these several winding alleys, 
you enter a straight walk, which breaks out into 

* The " Plane'Tree** was much cuhlvsited among ihe 
Romans on account of its extraordinary shade, and the 
elder Pliny tells us, in his Natural History, that they 
nourished it with wine instead of water ; " believing," as 
Sir William Temple in his Essay on Gardeiing,. observes, 
" that this tree loved that liquor as well as those whq 
drank under its shade." 

A* 
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nko a Yaxjetjr of olheft, ditided by bw4i6dge«« 
fti CHM pbce^ jtm kAve « Kttk meeilow) in 
MtmtheTi the box iscvt kto a dioosaacl differed! 
Ibnns; scrinelimet into letters, e^cpretsiQg the 
B^me of the natter; sometimes that of the ai^ 
ttfieer: vUkt bere mid there Kttle obdi^ks 
rtee intermixed alternately with friiit*tre^i 
when, on a sndd^, in the midst of tbi$ elcgafil 
regolaritjr, yon art surprised with an imitatioii 
of the negligent beauties of rural nature : in 
tbe centre of which lies a spot surrounded with 
a kn^ of dwarF^piane-trees. Beyond these is 
a walk planted with the smooth and twining 
aeanthtfs, whe^ the trefes are also cnt into a 
▼flHricty of names and shapes. At tbe upper 
end is an alcore of white marble^ shaded with 
▼ibcs, stqq^wirted by four trnM < Carystian 
pHkrs.^ Frmn this bench the water gushiajg 
tbrongh seteral litde pipes, aa if it were pressed 
otft by the weigt>t of the persons who repose 
themselves upon it, falls into a stone cistern un- 
dcm^afti, t^dth whence it is received into a fine 
polished marble bason, so artfully contrived, 

7 *< Carystian Pillars,** This marble was obtained 
from an Island in llic Grec'ian Archipelago, now called 
Negroponle, tt is supposed to have been of ihat kind 
which wc call vcrd-aotique. 
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that it is alwayt full wiAottt ever orerflowing* 
When I sop here, this bason series for a ti^le, 
^M largest sort of dishes being plac^ foimmI 
tbe margifiy while the smaller ones swim about 
in itie form of little vessels and water-ibwl. 
Ccirresponding to this, is a fountain wKich is 
incessantly emptying am) filling ; for the water,- 
which it throifirs up a great lieight, falling back 
iffto it^ is, by means of two openings, returned 
as fait as it is received. Fronting the alcove 
{mud which reflects as great an ornament to it 
at h borrows frotn it,) stands a summer-house 
o# exqiMsite marbl^ the doors whereof project, 
sta^ open into a green inclosure; as from its 
appear and lower windows, the eye is presented 
with a variety of different verdures. Next to 
tWsis a little private recess, (which, though 
R seeitts distinct^ may be laid into the same 
room,) furnished with a couch ; and, notwith- 
standing it has windows on every side, yet it 
enjoys a very agreeable gloominess, by means 
of a spre^dtag vine which climbs to tbe top, 
and entirely overshac^s it. Here you may re- 
cline aud fancy yourself in a wood 5 with this 
difiS^rence only, that you are not exposed to the 
weather* In this place a fountain also rises 
and instantly disappears : m difl^tent quartets 
are disposed several marble seats, i^hich serv^i 
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no less than the summer-houses as so many re- 
lieft after one is wearied with walking. Near 
each seat is a little fountain ; and, throughout 
the whole hippodrome, several small rills run 
murmuring along, wheresoever the hand of art 
thought proper to conduct them, watering here 
and there different spots of verdure, and in 
their progress, refreshing the whole/*' 

Spacious as this villa appears to have been, 
it was only one, of four, which belonged to the 
same person ; each of which^f we may judge 
from a description which he has left of another 
of them, was of nearly equal extent: and if we 
reflect, that Pliny, although a nobleman of high 
rank, was not looked upon as a man of large 
fortune, and was, besides, remarkable for bis 
prudence and moderation, we may form some 
idea x)f the magnificence displayed in the housed 
of those whose taste for luxury and expense was 
uncontrolled by similar considerations. 

• This description has been extracted from B. v. ep. 6. 
of Pliny's Letters; and the same work affords equally 
ample details of another of that author's villas, called 
Laurentinum, situated at a few miles distance from Ilnme, 
ID the vicinity of the Port of Ostia : they are in B. ii. 
cp. 17. » and they who may wish for still further in- 
formation will find copious jparticulars in Coftett ViHa^ 
^ the Aneien($» 
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Bat it will not escape observation^ that in no 
part of this minute description is there any allu* 
sion to a flower-garden. Nor, although they 
worshipped a Deity, who was supposed to pre* 
side over flowers, does it any where appear that 
the Romans cultivated a taste for botany, or 
paid any attention to the improvement of their 
indigenous plants, or to the acquisition of 
exotics. Though it is probable that, at a later 
period than that in which Pliny wrote, their 
intercourse with the nations of the East, where 
a passion for flowers seems ever to have pre- 
vailed, gradually furnished them with that fra- 
grant collection which now blooms in the 
Italian parterre. Their style of ornamental 
gardening was formal and heavy ; more calcu- 
lated to procure shade than to create scenery, 
and better adapted to the enjoyment of exercise 
than of prospect. Gloomy walks, bounded by 
high clipped hedges, over-shadowed with ever- 
greens, and encumbered with statues, were the 
prevailing taste ; and it has not yet been entirely 
exploded from the gardens of modern Italy. 
It is also worthy of remark, that the laurel, with 
which we are wont to crown the heroes of anti- 
quity, is supposed not to have had a place in the 
gardens of the ancients. The plant mentioned 
\n tb^ poets by the name of laurus^ a vwy 
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learned botanist eonjectqrea to have been the 
hay^tree;^ and he assigos as one^ Bppnx&aAj 
eotfclnaiTey reason^- the odoar aieribed to it^ 
m Virgil's pastorals, in which the hnml is 
deficient :— 

*' Ei vos, b hurt, ettrpnm, ei it pr^mme, tftyrie. 
Sic posittff quoniam suatbs mistetis ODORSS.*' 

£ciQg. it, 
" The lauirel ancl the myrtle tweets agree, 
And both in nasef^aye shall be boaiKl (ox (bee/ 

bryden. 

Some villas were surrounded by enclosed 
parks, in which dee^, tad various wild anitmds 
were kept j but in general they had otily exteit** 
slve gardens. Spacious fish-ponds were a nstral 

» " Bay-tree,** The botanist alluded to {Professof 
Martyn, of Camlridge,) observes, " Our laurel was 
Iiardty known m Europe till the latter end of the i^th 
century, about which time it seems to have been brought 
from Trebizond to Constantinople, and from thenc^ }nt6 
Qiost parts of Europe, The laiiftl baa np 6ne smel^ 
which is a property ascribed to U by Virgil in the second 
Eclogue, and again in the sixth En<;id ; nor is the kurel 
remarkable for crackling in the fire, qf which there b 
abundant mention with regard to the hums. These cha- 
racters agree very well with the bay-tree, which seems to 
be, most certainly, the lai»ras of the anolents | and ?s at 
this time frequent in the woocb amd hedges of llarly, 
H9i.es upon ike Geargies* 
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i^pendage : and^ through a refinement of false 
taste, we are told, that in order to render the 
sheep that pastured on the lawns ornamental, 
as well as useful, it was not ilnusual to dye their 
^eeces of various colours. 

Our surprise at (he number of villas that were 
maintained by some individuals, will in a great 
xneasure cease^ if we reflect, that the landed 
property of the Romans was in general cul- 
tivated on thefr own account by their slaves, 
and therefore required their frequent personal 
superintendence. There is also reason to be- 
lieve, that, even when their estates were farmed 
by tenants, the rent was rather paid in kind than 
in money, and was more frequently estimated 
at a certain portion of the harvest, than at a 
fixed annual valuation. 
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CHAP- VI. 

Solar-diaU.— Water-Clocks. — ClepsydrK.— Divisions of 
the day and night. — Vigils of the Romans and ihe 
Jews. -^ Ancient division of the year. — Intercalary 
Months.— Julian Year. — ^New Style. — Kalends, Nones» 
and Ides.— -Compulation by Weeks. — Festivals. — Super- 
stition . — Augurs. — Aruspices.— Astrologers. — Pontiffs. 
— Pricsu. — ^Vestals. — ^Religion. 

» Rome had existed four hundred and sixty 
years ere its inhabitants distinguished any other 
divisions of the day than morning, noon, and 
night. The laws of the twelve tables only men. 
tion the rising and the setting of the sun ; and 
it was not until some years afler their promul- 
gation, that the meridian was proclaimed from 
the Senate-house, on those days when the sun's 
height could be ascertained by actual obser- 
vation. 

Pliny ^ tells us, on the faith of an ancient 
historian, that the first instrument used by the' 
Romans for the measurement of time, was a 
solar dial, which the Censor L. Papirius Cursor 

I imn. Hut. If0t. U vii. c. 60, 
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placed in the porch of the Temple of Quirinus, 
twelve years before the war with Pyrrhus. But 
he seems to doubt the accuracy of that account, 
and prefers that of Varro, who attributes its in- 
troduction to M. Vidlerius Messala, and says, 
that it was brought from Sicily in the year of 
Rome 477, and was fixed on a pillar of the 
Rostra, during the first punic war. Although 
this dial, being calculated for a different meri- 
dian, could not mark the time with precision at 
Rome, it was not the less conformed to during 
an entire century, until Q. Marcus Philippus^ 
who was censor along with Paul us Emilius, 
erected one more correct; and of all the acts of 
his censorship it was that which obtained him 
the greatest applause. A few years afterwards, 
in 595, Scipio Nasica exhibited a water-clock, 
which ascertained the hours during the night as 
well as the day. 

Vitnivius* attributes the invention of water- 
clocks to Ctesibius, a native of Alexandria, who 
lived in the time of the two first Ptolemies. To 
form an idea of them, we must imagine a basin 
filled with water, which was emptied in twelve 
hours, by means of a small hole in the bottom, 

* VUruv. de Arehiieet, 1. ix. c. 9. 
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into another vessel of eqaal capacityi in which 
the water rose by degrees around a column oh 
which the hours were marked perpendicularly^ 
They were usually ornamented with a small 
figure, made pf cork, which floated on the sur- 
face, and pointed to the characters on the co- 
lumn. These clocks differed from those which 
the ancients denominated Clepsydrce; which 
consisted of a glass, of a pyramidal, or conip 
form, perforated at the base, and which, being 
filled with a liquid, denoted the time, as it sub- 
sided, by means of lines traced on the sides. 
The Romans made use of both, with several 
slight varieties of construction, and termed them 
night-docks, and winter-clocks, in contradis- 
tinction to the dials, which were useless during 
the night, and of but little service, in winter, 
during the day. They were whol^ly unacqwHut- 
ed with the clocks at present in use, and many 
ages passed before the art of constructing them 
was discovered. Both the period and the inven- 
tor are uncertain: some authors attribute the 
idea to an Archdeacon of Verona, named 
Pacificus^ who died in 846; others to the 
Monk Gerbert, who became Pope in the year 
999, by the title of Silvester 11. ; and others 
again, insist that noihiiig positive ean be ascer- 
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tained on the sut^t. Among the latteri Pro- 
feasor Beckmanni whose authority is entitled to 
the greatest attention, ascribes the invention to 
%he eleventh century, and seems inclined to 
confer the honor of it on the Saracens. 

In families of distinction, slaves were kept 
purposely to attend to the clocks, and report 
the hour. It has been supposed, that from this 
custom was derived that of watchmen announce 
ing the time of night, which prevails throughout 
a great part of Europe; but it does not any 
where appear that such was the public practice 
in Rome. 

The ancient Romans divided the day and 
night into twelve hours eachj, counting from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, without dis- 
tinction of season j the hours of the day were, 
therefore, longer than those of the night in sum- 
mer, and shorter in winter, and could only be 
e^ual during the Equinox.^ The first hour of the 
morning commencing at sunrise, the sixth was 
npon^and the twelfth sunset; night then began^ 
^nd the sixth hour was midnight. This division 

3 «• Equinox/' At this period of the year, the Roman 
hours would answer to our own in the following manner : 
Roman ... i. it. iH. ir. v. vi. vii. viii. ix. x. xt. xii. 
SiigU^ «. viktliliir* x. xi. xif. i. ii. iii^ iv« r. ru 
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of time originated with the Babylonians, froni 
whom the Greeks first received, and the Romans^ 
in imitation of them, afterwards adopted it. But, 
under the emperors, they began to perceive that 
it was inconvenient; and the manner, now in 
use, of counting the twenty-four hours in two 
equal divisions, from midnight to midnight, was 
gradually introduced. It appears that it was 
already established in the reign of Hadrian ; and 
it has been generally adopted throughout Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Italy, where they 
count the hours in succession, without any divi- 
sion, from the setting of the sun. 

The day was, besides, divided into four equal 
parts, and the night into as many watches. The 
divisions of the day were distinguished by the 
rumbcr of the hour at which each commenced : 
the first watch of the night, beginning at sun- 
set, was termed everiing ; the second, midnight ; 
the third, cock-crowing ; and the fourth, the 
time of silence. Mention is made "^ of these 
vigils in the New Testament — in Luke xii. 38. - 
— Matt. xiv. 28. — and in Mark xiii. 35. where 
our Saviour, recommending his disciples to 
watch and pray, says — " watch ye therefore ; 
for ye know not wlien the master of t/ie house 
Cometh^ at everiy or at midnight, or at the 
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cock^erowingj or in the 7nomingJ* — But the 
Old Testament, although it speaks of the first, 
second, and third watch, no where alludes to a 
fourth ; for the Jews only divided the night into 
three, and they borrowed the division of it into 
four from the Romans ; from whom they also 
took the method of reckoning twelve hours to 
the day, and the same number to the night. 

The year was first arranged in parts by 

Romulus: it then consisted of only ten luijiar 

nionths, commencing with March — MartiuSy 

so called from Mars, his supposed father. It is 

imagined that April^^jipriUs^ took its name 

from a Greek appellation of Venus; May — 

MaiuSy from Maia the mother of Mercury ; and 

June — JuniuSy from the goddess Juno. The 

others were called, from the order in which 

they occurred, Quintilis, Sextilis^ September^ 

October^ November, and December j but Quin- 

lilis was afterwards changed to Julias — ^July, 

in honour of Julius Caesar, and Sextilis to Au- 

. giistus — August, in that of the emperor of that 

name. Numa divided it into twelve lunar 

months, and added January — Januanus, which 

he so named after the god Janus; and February 

— Februarius — then the last month— from a 

•acrificc terroe<l Februalia, which was perforro- 
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ed at that period in expiation of the sins of the 
entire year. But, as this mode of division did 
not correspond with the course of the sun, he 
ordained that an intercalary month should be 
added every other year. His intention was, that 
it should consist of a number of days equal to 
the dilFerence between the lunar months and 
the solar year : but, the intercalation being en- 
trusted to the Pontiffs, they, from interested 
motives, used to insert fewer, or more days, and 
thus made the current year shorter or longer, 
as best suited the views of those among their 
friends whose employments in the service of the 
state terminated along with it ; in consequence 
of which irregularity, the months were, in pro- 
cess of time, transposed from their proper 
seasons, and the termination of the year became 
uncertain. To remedy this abuse, Julius Caesat* 
abolished the intercalary month ; and, with the 
assistance of Sosigenes, a skilful astronomer of 
Alexandria, he, in the year of Rome 707, 
arranged the year according to the course of the 
sun, commencing with the first of January, and 
assigned to each month the numbei" of days 
which they still retain. This is the celebrated 
Julian^ or solar year, which has been since 
maintained, without any other alteration than 
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that of the new style, introduced by Pope Gre- 
gory A. D. 1582, and adopted iti England 
in nSiy when eleven days were dropped be- 
tween the 2d and 14th of September ; by which 
means the error in the original calculation was 
corrected: and a repetition of it is guarded 
against for a long period of the future, by the 
insertion of one intercalary day in every fourth, 
or leap-year.* 

Great praise is given, and is, unquestionably, 
eminently due to the astronomers who regulated 
the Gregorian year, and they who are best ac- 
quainted with the abstruseness of the requisite 
calculations will most higfalyappreciate the value 
of their labours. But when \vc consider the pro- 
bable imperfection of all mathematical instru- 
ments in the time of Sosigenes, and the total 
want of telescopes, we cannot but view with ad- 
miration, not unmixed with astonishment, that 

« " Isio^Year.*^ At the error in the Julian yeer was 
not (juite six hours, the intercalation of a day in every 
fourth year cannot rectify the error with precision ; but, 
as the difference is only about three quarters of an hour in 
four yearsy more than a century must elapse ere it can 
amount to an entire day ; and then, that error will be rec- 
lifii4 Hr omitting the intercalation in one leap-year. 
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comprehensive genius which, in the infancy of 
science, could surmount such difficulties, and ar- 
range a system that succeeding ages have only 
been able to improve, but not to alter. 

The Roman months were divided into three 
parts, by days denominated Kalends, Nonesj and 
Ides. They commenced with the Kalends : the 
Nones occurred on the 5th, and the Ides on the 
13th; except in March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber, when they fell on the 7th and 15th. The 
days were counted backwards in their respective 
divisions : thus, the 2d of the month was termed 
the 4th of the Kalends ; the 6th, the eighth of the 
Nones ; and the 14th, the eighteenth of the Ides ; 
except in those months already particularized, 
when the 2d was the sixth of the Kalends, and 
the 8th the eighth of the Nones ; and in those 
other, in which a variation in their length occa- 
sioned a corresponding alteration in number the 
of the Ides. 

The manner of reckoning by weeks was 
not introduced until late in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian sera : it was borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and the days were named 
after the planets, which appellations they still 
partially retain in the modern languages. 
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Prarious to that period, every ninth day was 
called Ntmdmum^ and was devoted to public 
business; but there does not appear to have 
been any term to denote the intermediate 
space. 

The public festivals were numerous, and 
being all considered as sacred from labour, were 
extremely detrira^tal to the interests of the 
state. To these, the veneration in which the 
Romans held their anGestors> induced them to 
add many private commemorations, which were 
equally observed as holidays ; and their super- 
stition prevented them from engaging in any 
undertaking on those days which, being deemed 
unfortunate, were marked black in the kalen^ 
dnr: thus, a great portion of the year was 
eitl)er consumed in religious ceremonies, ois 
wasted in idleness^ with but litde advantage to 
tiic morals, and deeply to the prejudice of the 
fortunes of the peoplev 

The Romans were, indeed, so strongly tainted 
with superstition, that many circumstances 
evincing it are recorded of their most eminent 
men. Their most judicious historians have 
not scrupled to record accounts of dreams and 
apparitions: and we find among the correspond 
d^ce pf even the enlightened younger Pliny, 

f - 
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power over the minds of the people. The 
omens. thc^ condescended to notice, were fre- 
quently not only of the most trifling, but even 
ridiculous nature. Without attempting the 
endl^s task of enumerapng them, it may be 
sufficient to observe, tbat^ during war, no ge- 
neral took tibe field without being accompanied 
by a ^red brood of chickens, from the feed- 
ing of which were drawn the most important 
presages. 

There was also a minor class of professors in 
the science of divination, styled Arttspices, 
whose predictions were guided by remarks on 
the palpitating entrails of newly slau^tered 
victims, and the circumstances attending sacri- 
fices. Besides these, there was a crowd of 
pretended astrologers, distinguished by dif- 
ferent appellations according to the particular 
branch in which they affected to excel; and it 
is a curious fact, that, even in those days, 
the principal fortune-tellers were Egyptians. 

Although the Augur and the Aruspex both 
assisted at some religious ceremonies, yet they 
cannot correctly be said to have belonged to 
the . priesthood ; which was only composed of 
two orders, the pontiffs, and the ministers of 
the temples. 
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The Pontiffs were the dignitaries of the 
Roman Hierarchy. They presided over every 
thing appertaining to the public worship j 
and, collectively, formed a tribunal entitled 
the College of Pontiff Sy which held jurisdiction 
over all offences against religion, and pos- 
sessed an authority that extended, in some 
cases, to the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. Their number was at first Ihnited to 
four, but was afterwards gradually extended, 
and it is uncertain of how many the college 
at last consisted. It was presided by a superior^ 
styled the Pontifex maodmus^ the dignity of 
whose office was so great, that it was at length 
assumed by the emperors ; and although we may 
conclude that the duties annexed to it had 
ceased in the time of the Christian sovereigns, 
yet the title was continued by them until the 
reign of Theodosius. 

The minor order, or Priests of the Temples, 
were those whose services were dedicated to 
some particular god, whom they worshipped 
with rites that were peculiar to each. They 
were distinguished by various titles appropriate 
to the deity they served ; but the higTi-priest of 
each was called Flamen, and his office, , es- 
pecially if devoted to one of the superior di- 
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vinitj^, w^s ouQ of high rank : of these the 
^l&.Qiei;i of Jupiter was the most eminent, and it 
appears that bis wife participated in some of 
bis sacre^ functions. It was pssential to the 
^aci^rcjot^l. character to be wii^hout bodily de- 
fect ; wherefore s^ priest who was maimed, even 
tbvough accident, could no longer officiate. But 
history b^? npt a^q(;^ainted us whether there 
was. apy particular form of education for those 
destined to tb^ priesthoodj^ or any fixed age at 
which they were admitted ; nor in what maqner 
their services were, afterwards repunerated : and 
we can only gather from the unconnected ac- 
fj9urit$ of yaripus authors, that they were c^x- 
pected tq be persons of pure morals, and re- 
spectable family, and tbat some, provision was 
certainly made for them* 

The priestesses of Vesta,— more genJ^rally 
known by the appellation of f^estal VlrginSy — 
were the guardians of the Penates of the Roman 
people, and of the sacred fire thivt was preserved 
in the. temple of the goddess, l^he motive for 
maintaining it is now unknown, but whatever 
may have been the superstition in which it 
originate^, it was of the most remote antiquity, 
as the fire is supposed to b^ve been brought 
with the Penates from Troy ; to which tradition 
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Vicgil distinctly alludes in that part of tb^ 
^Sjieid where the ghost of Hector wam4» 
^^Ejieas tp depart : — : 

** Now Troy to thee commends her future state. 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate : 
Fron\ their aisistance happier walls expect. 
Which, wandering lopg, at last thou thalt erecl-^^' 
He a^ld, and brought me from their blessed abodes, 
. The venerably statues of the godg. 

With ancient Festa from the sacred choir. 
The wreaths and relics of the ' immortal fire.* 

Dryden, b. ii. 

This vetnerat^ 4?posit was guarded with pious 
cfir^ througlK>ut every revolution of the com- 
^iQnwe^lthv^jie holy flame was annually re- 
l^^wed froin the rays of the si;p, and if extin- 
guished through any accident it was viewed as 
an omen of unfortunate portent. The vestals 
enjoyed many valuable privileges, and were 
regarded with distinguished respect. They 
were only six in nuisber, and were selected by 
tbo pontifex maxijQius, with the consent of th^ii^ 
parents, a.t any age from six until sixteen. 
They were only bound to their minisl;!^ during 
the term of thirty years, at the expiration of 
which they were at liberty to lea v^ the temple, 
and marry ; but iC duripg that period, they in- 
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l^orniflg Avocations. — Temples. — Private Oratories. — 
Chapel of Alexander Sevems. — Mode of Worship.— 
Scipio. — Visits. — Remuneration to Attendants. — Ge- 
neral Business .-^Cahdid&tes for Office.— l-Nomiencta- 

- tors. — Mode of Sakttaction.-^Breakfast and Dinner. 

So various ar^ the tastes and passions, and 
so nmch are the habits of life governed by 
tbem, that ac attempt to depict the aberrations 
fyota the established usages of society \vould 
b^pome an endless task, and i^ more properly 
the province of the drama, or of the satirist, 
than of ^ bri^f essay like the present. Neither 
can v/e undertake a description of the customs 
of every class in ancient Rome, but chiefly 
ebnfiningi ourselves to that n^iddle order be- 
tween the great p^trici^n and the plebeian,, we 
shall endeavour to follow those men, who, 
without being devoted to ambition, were not 
without weight in the commonwealth; who, 
without abandoning themselves to dissipation, 
set a just value on the pleasures of society ; 
and who, equally attentive to the interests of 
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their families, and to those of the state, divided 
their time between the occupations of business, 
and the duties, or relaxation, of private life. 

Persons of this rank employed the first part 
of the morning in the duties of religion. The 
temples wpre opened before the dawn, and were 
lighted up for the convenience of those whom 
either devotion or necessity induced to visit 
them at that early hour. It woufd have been 
considered profane to have commenced the com- 
mon avocations of the day until this obh'gation 
had been fulfilled ; and we may collect from a 
passage in the iEneid, that the 'first blush of 
iporn ' was consecrated to the matins of the 
pious :— 

" Wake, son of Vienos, from thy pleasing dreams : 
And, when the seiHng stars are lost in day. 
To JaDO*t power thy jutt devotion pay.*' 

I Dry den, book riii. 

The worship of their gods consisted in ado- 
ration, and invocation by public and private 
prayer ; in offerings of incense and perfumes j 
and hymns chanted in their praise, to the sound 
of musical instruments, by young persons, of 
both sexes, chosen from among the first families. 
They who could not attend at the temples, 
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fulfilled this duty in their private oratory; 
where the rich offered sacrifices, and the poor, 
vows and supplication. Prayers were also 
ofiered in the evening; but only to the infernal 
gods, who divided the respect of the Romans 
with the celestial deities. 

The privacy in which the household gods 
were worshipped, rendered it incumbent on 
those families who could afford it, to have a 
chapel in their dwelling hoiise for the solem- 
nization of their peculiar rites. The Emperor 
Alexander Severus had two in his palace, where 
the different objects of bis veneration were di- 
vided into distinct classes; the one dedicated 
to Virtue, the other to Talents. The first con- 
tained the statues of the good in every rank, 
and of every faith, who^ by their precepts 
or example, might be considered as benefactors 
to mankind : among" these, Orpheus^ — Abraham^ 
-r-AppoHonius of Tyajies, — and Our Saviour^ 
Jesus Christ f^ were, by hira, equally adored : an 
incongruous assemblage, but one from which 
we may infer an inclination in that prince to 

• « Jesus Christ * The Emperor Tiberius ordered that 
our Saviour should be enrolled amoog the Eoman {;od8^ 
bwt tb? senjilc refqie^ oliedi^pce tp the pnandatet 
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honor virtae in whatever garb he might find 
it. The second was reserved for the illustri- 
ous in arms, or in the arts, — Achilles, — 
Alexander the Greatj — Cicero, -^ Firgilf and 
other celebrated personages. 

While the priest pronounced the prayers, the 
assistants recited them, standing, their faces 
turned towards the east, and envelopped in their 
^mantles, lest their attention should be distracted 
by any object of ill omen. They invoked the 
gods by name, and, to avoid the possibility of 
mistake, they were accustomed to add — " whe- 
ther thou art god, or goddess.'" Whilst pray- 
ing, they touched the altar with their fingers, 
then carried the band to their lips, and after- 
wards extended it towards the image of the 
god, of which they also embraced the knees, 
which were considered as the symbols of 
mercy. Their devotions lasted a considerable 
time; generally more than an hour; but we 
must be cautious how we thence infer that they 
were actuated by sincere piety. Had they been 
satisfied with praying, according to the well 
known adage of Juvenal, for ** health of body, 
and of mind," their orisons would probably 
have been shorter; but the number of real and 
imaginary wmtfif which thej^ hoped to suppl^i 
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and the various gods whom they were obliged 
to propitiate, according to each separate neces- 
sity, occasioned a tedious series of ceremonies, 
from which those who are satisfied with adoring 
the Creator in spirit, and in truth, are exempt. 
Seneca asserts,® that the folly of some went so 
far as to supplicate the gods for success in per- 
suits which they wbuld have blushed to ac- 
knowledge to their fellow-men; and Horace 
has left a lively description of this species of 

hypocrisy : — 

Your honest man, on whom with awful praise, 

Tlie forum, and the courts of justice gaze, 

If e*er he make a public sactifice, 

^ Dread Janus ! Pho^bas I ** diear and loud he Gries**^ 

Bat whea his prayV in Qarne«tiis pre(^rrM> . 

Scarce moi^e his lifJs, afraid of be^sig heard : 

*' Beauteous Laverpa ! ^ my petition hear I 

" Let me with truth and sanctity appear. 

'* Oh ! give me to deceive, and with a veil 

" Of darkness, and of night, my crimes conceal." 

Francis, b. u ep. 16. 

Ambition and avarice, indeed, had frequently 

9 Seneca, ep. 10. There is not, amongst all the valuable 
v^rktn^rf of this gleat phitosopber,. a finer prece])t than 
that with which this epistle is concluded :^* Sie me 
cum homiMus, ianquam lUus videat ; tie hqiuere fum 
JO.eo^ tan^uam homines audia^i, , 

« ** Lavern^,** the goddess of rogues and thieves. 
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t|ie greatest share in their^ apparent zeal, and 
religion was too often but a cloak to cover 
more secret motives. Livy assures us,* that 
P. Scjpio acquired hi^ great reputation, not so 
much by the talents and virtues which he really 
possessed, as by the address with which he 
persuaded the people of his superior sanctity. 
From his first introduction into society he was 
careful never to perform any public act without 
first passing a considerable time in the temple, 
in meditation and prayer. This rule, thus early 
prescribec^ to himself, he closely adhered to 
through life ; and might have obtained credit 
with posterity for sincerity, had he not pre- 
tended to be inspired in all he undertook by 
dreams and apparitions, or by revelations from 
the gods themselves: a superstition to which he 
could not have \>een himself the dupe, and 
which, therefore, at once betrays his artifice. 

Qa leaving the temple, the business of the 
day began, and amongst its most important 
duties was that of paying visits. 

The great hjive ever been courted by their 
inferiors; but in Roriie, during the time 'of the 
emperorfe particularly, adulation became a sys- 

* Tit. iiv, t. 26. <^. ig. 
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tern, and flattery a science. In the early period 
of their history, when equality reigned among 
the people, their manners were frank, though 
coarse, partaking of their occupations as sol- 
diers and • husbandmen. But as wealth and 
population increased, and civiliz&tion advanced, 
new distinctions arose in society; luxury gave 
birth to wants which agriculture alone could 
not supply ; and necessity rendered the inferior 
classes submissive and respectful, while the in- 
terests of ambition, which were dependent on 
popularity, made the patricians afiable. To-' 
wards the close of the republic, literature, and 
an intercourse with the Greeks-rthen the most 
polished nation of the world, carried the ur- 
banity of Roman manners to the highest point 
of perfection : but influenced at length by the 
efieminacy of the Orientals, enervated by 
voluptuousness, and corrupted by a venal go- 
vernment, tbey insensibly declined; and de- 
generated, before the fall of the empire, into 
fawning servility on the one part, and over- 
bearing arrogance on the other. 

It then became an indispensable duty to at- 
tend the levee, every morning, of those to whom 
they were, or wished to appear attached. The 
Ciiti?!^n,— not vnfrecjuently the magistrate,— ra^ 
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from door to door to pay court to some great 
man, who, in his turn, rendered the same ho- 
mage to another, and all Rome was one com- 
mon scene of the interchange of civility,-— 
and insincerity. Pliny the younger calls 
these visits ** devoirs before the dawn " — and 
Juvenal describes them as made at so early an 
hour that the yawning visitants had not time 
to arrange their dress. If they were incon- 
venient to those who paid, we may safely con- 
clude that they were scarcely less so to those 
who received them, and Martial complains of 
a nobleman who evaded his.^ 

The authors just cited lived under the £m- 

* *' Pwmt hefw€ the dawn : *' «« Officia antelocaiuu*'*- 
PHn. Epiii, 1. iii. ep. IS, 
■ Go now, supremely blest, 

Enjoy the meed for which yoa broke your rest. 
And loose and slijishod, ran your vows to |>ay. 
What time the fading stars' announced the day ; 
Or at an earlier, when with slow roll, 
Thy frozen wain Bootes, taru'd the pole ; 
Yet trembling, lest the levee should be o'er, '• 

And the full court retiring from the door ! 

Giffbrd's Juvenal, sat. v. 
Since your return to Rome I five times went 
To wf»h you well, and pay my compliment ^ 
^'Baty, not up," hath been my answer stUI : 
Adieu ! you will not let me wish you well. 

Hay^s Mariiuif b. ix. epig. 8. 
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perors Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan: but 
similar visits were made in the time of the re- 
public; with this difference^ hQwever, that their 
only object then was to show respect tp rank 
and virtue. Cicero frequently mentions thewj : 
and his own apartments were filled) every 
morning^ lYJth a multitude of citizens, amoQgft 
whom w^vQ many of the most distinguished 
patricians. 

Xhj^ clients ass^i^bied in tbp atrium o/ 
their patron, which was usually .ornamentQ4 
with the busts, and ^tatues of bis anoestoi^. 
There they amused tjiempelves in convention 
until be fbos9 to make hi^ appe^arance^ or 
they were informed that he had eluded their 
attentions, or could not receive tfaehi; but 
if he Went out in public, they surrounded 
his chair, and thus accompanied him T>oth 
going and returning. This retinue was at 
length considered by tbj& great as a necessary 
appendage to their Tank, .and they sddom ap- 
peared abroad without a numerous train of 
slaves, freediiien, and clicttit^: a cbstly species 
of vanity ; for so miich had the original con- 
nexion between patron and client then dege- 
nerated, that those who w^re not slaves were paid 
for their attendance. Indeed, if Juvenal does 
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not belie them, even men of rank stooped to 
gratify their avarice by swelling the pomp of 
this pageant, for which they received a gratuity 
in money, contemptuously denominated spor-^ 
tula, a term applied to portions of victuals 
distributed at the houses of patricians to their 
needy retainers. This dole was given in lieu 
of a supper, to which the attendant clients were 
usually invited \i\ i^rmer times, ere solid hos- 
pitality had beop superseded by ostentation 
and empty ppmp: it w^s established by Jaw, 
and could therefbf e be demancled a^ a r^ht ; 
^d it appears, froi^ some passages in tbe sa- 
tirists of the day, that its distribution gave rise 
to frequent contention among the applicants, 
and to some whimsical artifice to secure a 
double portion :^— 

Now, at the gat€^ a paltry largest lie«^ 

AdcI eager hands and tongues dispute the prize. 

But first (lest some fjaUe claimant should be fouod^) 

The wary steward lakes his anxious j-ound, 

Ajnd pries in every face ; then calls aloud, 

** Come forth Je great DaTdanian«,<^ from the crowd ! ^ 

6 " Ye great Dardanians:' "The old nobility of Rome 
affected to derive their origin from the gieat families of 
Troy.- Gifford, 
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For, mix'd with us^ e*en these besiege the door« 
And scramble for — the pittance of the poor ! 
•' Despatch the Prtetor first,** the roaster cries, 
♦« And next the Tribuntr * No, not so; ' replies 
The freedman, bustling through^ * first come is^ still, 
' First served \ and I may claim m]^right> and will !*•<- 

Wedg*d in thick ranks befi^re the donor*s gatcf, 
A phalanx firm, of chairs and litters, waits : 
Thither one husband, at the risk of life, 
Hurries his teembg, or his bedrid wife \ 
Another, practised in the gainful art, 
With deeper cunning tops the beggar's part ; 
Plants at his side a close and empty choir : 
*' My galla«master ;— give me ^la*t share.'' 
« Galla I ' the porter cries \ « let her look out/ 
** Sir« she's asleep. Nay, gi? e me ;-*-can you doubt !** . 

G\fford^s Juvenal^ sat. i. 

The sum usually given did not exceed twenty 
pence of our money : and when we consider 
that those who claimed it were far from belong- 
ing to the very lowest class of society, it serves 
to exhibit a large proportion of the citizens in 
a very degraded state; and affords a convincing 
proo^ that Rome, in its greatest splendor and 
apparent prosperity, was the abode of much 
real want and misery .^ 

' ** Sportula^ Pliny mentions, that, in the province 
of which he was governor, it was customary, on cele<- 
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These visits occupied the early part of the 
morning, after the devotions iii the temples: 
but although the custom was general with those 
who bad an object to attain by it, there were 
others, who, more independent, or having more 
important avocations to attend, did not make 
such a sacrifice of their time. Many of the 
kuights were bankers ; others acted in the ca- 
pacity of notaries, making, aud keeping a re- 
gistry of, contracts, deeds, and other legal 
instruments; and the common business of 
life — the maintenance and advancement of 
themselves and families,-^then, as now, occu- 
pied the attention of the mass of the popula- 
tion. There were occasions, however, on 
which the motive for this personal attendance 
was equally amiable and disinterested. When 
any distinguished magistrate, or o£Scer, re- 
turned from the provinces, or the army, crowds 
went from the city to meet and welcome him; 
they then conducted him to his house, the 

brating a family festivity, to invite the whole senate, 
(i. e. the provincial senate,) with a considerable part of 
the comnionahy, to a feast, and to distribute to each of the 
company, a dole of about fifteen-pence. He adds, that 
so many as a thousand persons sometimes partook of 
this bounty, Pl\n, Eput, 1. x. ep, 117. 
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aVehd6s tb whidh \*rere previ<iiisly ornatttehted 
with garlands of flowers : and on kaving the 
city for h romgn command, a isimilar escdtt 
aWAys attended. The i^me todt^m \tas prt^ 
valent in {^HVAte life: tio pe^^bn, lio#^d^ 
humble hts sttltidh, conimene^ a jbiutr^ vriQi^ 
out being accomp^ed on a part of it by sdmb 
of his family and frietids putthig tip pikfevs 
for his safety and success : nor return^ trith- 
(iut being greeted with equal cordiality* 

In consequence of the frequent changtti ih 
tiie magistracy, the canvassing for votes was 
reduced to a regular system, and $ome per- 
sons were almost constantly so employed during 
the forenooh. Candidates for ofBce irere ac- 
cbmpanied by their clients, friends, and'reUt- 
tives, who recommended them, ev^n in tht pub- 
lic streets, to those of their acquaintance by 
^horil they werd taet. And, as it was a mtxk 
of politeness among the Romans, as well aft 
the Greeks, to salute every one by their hames 
and titles, and yet quite impossible for candi- 
dates to recollect those of all the strangers to 
whom they might be introduced, they were 
osimlly attended by diaves, whose duty it was 
to refresh their memory. Those who aspired 
to oflSces of rank in the stale kepi sudi blavei 
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c&h^tatAtlf about them : they were dalted No- 
mencUttorSf^ and lil^ir sob occupation Was to 
iiifbrtii (heiiiseltes of the names, fortuhe, rank, 
and c6tenexiots, of the tititens osf uhf note} 
to be &miK^r with their persons; and, Svhetf 
they riiei them iti the streetfer, to whisper theit 
intelligente to their "inaster, that hb hiight be 
enabled to address them with the fkmiliarity of 
an acquaintance: — an fextreme of affibility 
which, howevet it may appear to approach 
^dnlafion', was the almoit necess^ary cohsequehce 
of a form of government which vested the 
nominatiofi to aH public employments in the 
people. 

In saltitiiig, the hand first touched the lips, 
and was then advanded towards the person 
saluted, in th^ same manner a^ to the gods. 
Sometimes^ as b hiark of extraordinary respect, 
they kissed the' hand of the person saluted. 
Men in the army merely lowered their arms. 
But hone of these salutations were accompanied 
by any inclination of the body imtil long after 
the decHnfe of the republic. 

The Third Moiir^ corresponding with our 
nine in the morning, was dedicated to the 

• " Nomenclators : '•— ^rftf Horat. 1. i. ip. 6: 
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business of the courts of law, excq)t on those 
days which religion had consecrated to rqK>se^ 
or which were destined to the more impqrtant 
meeting of the general assembly* When the 
public attention was not occij^iedy either with 
affairs of statie in the assembly^ or great trials 
in the courts, — ^which, however, was rarely the 
case after Borne became po^essed of the pro- 
vinces of which her vast empire was com* 
posed, — the Third, Fourtli, and Fifth Hours, 
were usually passed in conversation in the por- 
ticos and forum -i the measures of government 
were freely discussed, and, as tliere were no 
laws to repress opinion, men in power were 
not spared when their conduct merited censure. 
Tiberius was the first who. regarded animad- 
versions on the government as criminal. Sur- 
rounded by spies, i^nd informers, who nourish- 
ed his suspicions, and inflamed his jealousy of 
the public opinion, nothing was indifferent to 
that tyrant: a word spoken in jest, or in the 
freedom and confidence of private conversation, 
was often construed as seditious ; and no man, 
however guarded in his conduct, was secure 
against the misinterpretation of his actions, 
or the, malevolence erf false, and secret in- 
formaUon. 
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At length the Sixth Hour^ or noon, arrived ; 
vhen every one returned to his home, and par- 
took of a slight and unceremonious dinner, to 
which guests were very rarely invited. They 
afterwards retired for a short time to sleep; 
a custom which prevails to this day in Italy 
and Spain, although the early rising, which 
rendered it in some measure necessary to the 
RcHnans, can no longer be pleaded by the 
middle and higher orders of their descendants. 

Previous to the third hour, some trifling re- 
freshment was taken ; but breakfast was not, 
as with us, a social meal ; it was eaten by each 
separately, without regard to £3rm, and at no 
settled hour. 
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CHAP. vm. 

Amasements of the Afternoon. — Tennis. — Datictng. 
— ^Athletic Sports.— Boxing.— The Grens.— Chariot 
•nd Hone Races. — The Gestatio. — Mo^ of Ridng. 
—Horses:— Cairiagei»—P6rtioo6. 

Thb morning having been thus passed m 
the different pursuits which engaged each per- 
son separately, — ^in the temples, the palaces^ the 
courts, and public places, or in the more, la- 
borious duties of life, — ^the afternoon was ge- 
nerally devoted to amusement Some there 
no doubt were^ who, more assiduous than 
others, continued their labours to a later hour : 
but they were few; and we may judge how 
little their example was followed, from the cir^ 
cumstance, that both Horace and Seneca men- 
tion the senator Asinius PoUio with particular 
respect, as one more than ordinarily diligen^ 
because he attended to business until the tenth 
hour, four o'clock ; but that time once passed, 
^he would not even open a letter, lest it should 
occasion him further occupation. 

The space between noon and the usual hour 
for supper was emplqyed, first, as we have 
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•lretijr«ei»9 w ttkbg sifrsihnicnt asd m- 
po0e^ and afterwards, in yarieos kinds of escr- 
€iie<— OB feat, on lion^baek, and in carriages — 
in acCm sports, and «!; the bath. 

Amongst tlw active amasemente, Tennis took 
tiM lead; sot merely as a pastime <br joutb, 
but «s the rdaxatioa of the gravest, as well as 
the most distiagaiAed men« Suetomos men- 
tiow it, in bis life of Augustas, as one of the 
diversions of that prince; Valerius Maximus 
relates, chat the celebrated Jwrist Scsevola was 
in tbe babijL of -amusmg bimself widi it after 
the fatigues of the forum; and Plutarch ob. 
senres, timt tbe very day on which Gato of 
Utioa lost hiselectmn to the dignily oJT con- 
sid, hsB went as usual to the tennis-court, al« 
though audi days were usually passed in 
moaming by the unsoocessfiil candidates md 
their friends. Miecenas is also metttioned as 
aMiebed to this diversion ; Pliny the younger 
«Budes to it with evident satisfaction ; and, in 
,Aon, it was so much in vogue^ that few country 
bouses were without a court attached to them 
for that purpose, and in the city, the public 
courts were numerous. But the game does not 
i^pear to have bem played, like modem tennis, 
with a racquet, inst^id of which the hand was 

62 
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furnished i¥ith a gauntlet: neither were its 
rules quite similar.^ 

There were various other games of ball^ 
some of which were played in the manner of 
our English Fives, and Football; and one — 
flarpastum, which seems to have resembled the 
common Irish game of Hurling: the players 
were divided into . two sets, equidistant from a 
line drawn between them, and behind each 
there was another line which formed the 
bounds ; the ball was placed in the centre, and 
the contention consisted in forcing it over the 
boundary line of the opponent. 

The great Scipio Africanus amused himself 
with dancing ; <^ not'' as Seneca says, << those 
effeminate dances which announce voluptuous- 
ness and corruption of manners; but those 
manly, animated dances in use among their 
ancestors, which even their enemies might witness 
without abating their respect ! " * It is to be re- 
gretted that Seneca was not more precise in 
his description, as they probably difiered ma- 

1 " Tennis. * Sueton. in Fit, August.-^Faler. Mat. 
k viii. c. 8. — Flut. in Cat. Min, — Harat. 1. i. sat 5.— 
Plin. Epiit. 1. V. ep. 6.— Vide Chap. r. 

» Seneca de Tranq, An. c. 15. 
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terially from the waltz and the quadrille of the 
present day. 

The young men were chiefly engaged in 
athletic sports, in a large plain by the side of the 
Tiber, called the Campus Martins ; or in public 
schools, severally termed Gymnasium and Pu" 
lestra^ where they were instructed in riding, 
driving, and the various military exercises. 
Boxing, wrestling, and throwing the Discus, or 
quoit, held a prominent share in their amuse- 
ments ; but chariot-driving took the lead before 
all others. 

When boxing took a more serious turn, it 
became a contest of much greater danger 
than the modem pugilistic battles. The com- 
batants wore gloves loaded with metal, and the 
issue of *^ the fight" was often fatal to one or 
both of them. 



-••he threw 



Two ponderoas gauntlets down in open view- 
Gauntlets, which £ryx wont in fight to wield, 
And sheath his hands with, in the listed field. 
With fear and wonder seiz*d« the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with seven distinguishM folds 
Of tough bull-hides : the space within is spread 
With iron, or with heavy loads of lead.*' 

Drydens VirgU, JEn. v. 

Whether they were as expert as the pugilists 
of the present day, we have no means of as- 
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carUiniiif ; twi it is certaiii, tbat the professor* 
of the art were trained with equal rc^lavity ; 
and there can be little doubt of their prowess, 
as we are told of one of them haYing had his 
whde set of teeth knocked down his throat at 
a single blow ! 

Both horse and chariot-races, but especially 
the latter, were favourite diversicms of the 
people in gaieral ; and, in order to ^oy them 
at their ease, there was an enclosed course im* 
mediately adjoining the city» called the Circus 
although, in point of fact, its form was ovaL 
It was rather more than a mile in chream- 
forence; was surrounded with seats in tb^ 
form of an amphitheatre^ and three &rs dC 
galleries ; aad was calculated to contain at least 
1^0^000, or, 9A some suppose, mere than 
250,000 spectators. In the centre^ there was 
a wall twelve feet in breadth, and four in height, 
round which the race was p^formed, and at 
one end, there stood a triumphal arch throi^h 
which the successful charioteer drove amid the. 
plaudits of the assembly. The horses ran to 
the left, and were restrained by a chain across 
the goal until the signal was given for starting. 
The race was generally decided in one heat of 
five, or sometimes seven times round the 
course^ which, in the latter instance,- was a 
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ffiaUnce of about foor English miles. Four 
chariots usually started together^ the drivers of 
whieh were distioguidied by dresses of different 
colours, each of which had its partizans, who 
betted largely on their faTOurite : for, it was nei* 
ther the charioteer, nor his horses, that interested 
them, but the colour which they adopted ; and so 
far was this carried, that the people were actually 
divided into parties who espoused the pre* 
ten(uons of the different liveries with such 
warmth, that all Rome was at one time a^tated 
with the disputes of the Grem and Red FMions. 
Thm chariots as they are usually called, ware 
nothing more than uncovered twi^-whoekd 
carsy high and circular in fronts and open 
behind. They were usually drawn by three 
or four horses, abreast^ which, the driver guided 
inf a stnding position, with.the reins listened 
round his body : a custom which occasione<i 
many serious accidents ; for, the course being 
narrow, the turnings sharp and frequent, and 
both crossing and jostling permitted, the car- 
riages were often overturned,' 

• Th^ ** Circus/' mentioned in the text, was as old as 
4hc time of Tarquinius Priscus ; but its original desti- 
nation was only to celebrate the public games on great 
festivals. It was called, by way of pre-eminence, Cir- 
€itM Maximut, 
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We have very little information respecting 
their jockies ; and it is not improbable that 
Uieir horse-races were commonly run, as in 
modern Italy, without riders. Mention is, in- 
deed, made of matches in which two horses 
were rode together by one roan ; and of some 
in which Ihe riders leaped, during tlie race, from 
the horses on which they were mounted to 
others which they led : but these appear more 
like feats of horsemanship than trials of speed. 
These sports were repeated in apparendy end- 
less succession, not only at the Circus already 
described, but at six similar, though «maUer» 
courses in the city, or its immediate vicinity. 
It might be imagined that such, a continued 
display would have satiated the mp/st craving 
appetite for diversion: but the eagerness of 
the multitude, was unabating: the capacious 
benches of the great circus were ever filled with 
a still untired crowd of spectators, and its vast 
area scarcely sufficed to contain the throng that 
pressed for admission. When the people were 
deprived by the emperors of their ancient right 
to choose their own magistrates, they lost the 
interest they formerly took, with the weight they 
possessed, in the affairs of the state: vast num- 
bers were wholely without employment, and 
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those who had no other means of support were 
provided for at the public expense : thus, mas- 
ters of their time» and no longer finding occu- 
pation in the cabals of the forum, they de- 
voted themselves, with an ardour that partook 
more of the nature of a mania than of a taste, 
to the various amusements which the govern- 
ment, no doubt to divert their attention from 
its measures, provided for the public : — 

^ And those who once, with unresisted sway^ 
Gave armies, eropife, every thing, away, 
For two poor claims had long renounced the whole. 
And only ask'd— the circus and the dole.'* 

afford' s Juvenal^ sat. x. 

They who merely took the air on horse^ 
back, or in carriages, were accustomed to as*- 
semble in an open space used solely for that pur- 
pose, called the Gestatig : it was laid out in the 
form of a circus, and there usually was one 
adjoining the gardens of the villas belonging to 
persons of fortune. 

The Romans rode without stirrups: nor 

does it appear at what period they were ul first 

used : there is no mention made of them in the 

classics, nor do they appear on antique statues* 

G 5 
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or coins* The young were taught to vault into 
their seat, and the aged or inactive were eidier 
assisted in mounting by their grooms, or used 
the aid of stuping stones, which were phiced 
at stated distances on the roads. Neither had 
they saddles, such as ours, but merety cloths 
folded according to the conveni^Qce of the 
rider, imd listened with a surcingle. These 
were covered with a large houung which wa« 
often richly embroidered ; and, as the bridles 
were generally highly ornamented, the whole 
caparison wore a splendid appearance. The 
horses were all entire and the modem iashions 
of docking and cropping were not practised. 
It seems incontestable that they endeavouredf 
by some means, to secure the hoofs of their 
horses from injury; but it is equally certain 
that they were not acquainted with our method 
of shoeing. We are, indeed, told, that Nera's 
mules were shoed with silver; and frequent al- 
lusion is made in the classic authors to iron and 
brass as having been employed for a similar 
purpose: but the shoes were not nailed, and 
were so contrived as to be removed at pleasure. 
It is also probable, that they came over the hoof, 
and that all we are to understand by <^ silver 
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dices " is, that the upper part only was formed 
of that metal/ 

Of the form of the carriages in use among 
ibm Romans we have no certain description. 
They were of various kinds: a chair, or sedan, 
<»Ued sellOf and a litter, or conch, both open 
and covered, on which they reclined, termed 
leciica, were much used in the city, and some- 
times also on journeys. These were borne on 
poles^ the former by two^ and the latter, by 
four, or six slaves, in livery. The lecticss 
are supposed to have been introduced towards 
the close of the republic, from Asia, where 

*'With respect to *' tkoeing horsfs,*^ Professor Beck* 
QMin remarks, with great justice, " that it certainly was 
a bold attempt to nail a piece of iron, for the first time, 
under the foot of a horse. *' After a most diligent in- 
vestigation of all the authorities that have touched on 
ihe subject,— and they are no small nurober,— he ascribes 
the period to the ninth century. 

^ Saddles^** he supposes to have been in use about the 
mjddle of the fourth century. But the 6rst ceruin ac- 
count that he has discovered of " stirrups,** does not 
occur until the 9ixth century.. It would appear, from 
some figures on an ancient engraved stone, and drawing, 
&ut horse-soldiers were provided with a small step, or a 
loop of k*th«r, oti their lanoes, to aid them in mounting. 
HiiUr^ ^f JtW€niions, vol. ii. 
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they are still used under the name of paUm^ 
quins : they were furnished with a mattress and 
pillows, and had feet to support them when set 
down; these were frequently of silver, soipe* 
times even of gold^ and the whole was most 
splendidly decorated. There was also a kind 
of cl66e litter, carried by two mules, which 
probably resembled a carriage of that descrip* 
tion in use at this day in Spain and Portugal, — 
countries, it may be observed, in which' many 
traces of Roman customs, as well as antiquities, 
are yet to be found. The litter alluded to, is 
a double sedan, in the manner of a vis-a-vis, 
and the mules are placed between the poles, 
one before, and the other behind: it forms an 
easy, though slow conveyance, and is chiefly 
used by ladies and invalids, and in those places 
where the roads do not admit of carriages on 
wheels: but the Roman lectica was as much 
employed by men as by females. 

They had carriages, both open and covered, 
on two wheels, and drawn by two or more 
horses abreast; and four-wheeled cars, or 
coaches, drawn by four, and sometimes six 
horses, or mules. These were painted of various 
colours, and highly ornamented ; but the post- 
carriage, used for travelling, appears to have 
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had the body of wick^-work, and, in fiu^t, to 
have been nothing more than a light two* 
wheeled cart, drawn by three mules.^ ' The 
wheels were made in mnch the same manner 
as at present; though^ sometimes, they were a 



^ The first establishment in Europe of " posi-carriages** 
for travelling is due to the Emperor Augustus. But they 
were only for the use of the public couriers 5 and although 
private persons were sometimes permitted to employ 
tfaem, it was only in virtue of a royal mandate; but the 
expense, it should be observed, was defrayed by govern- 
ment. The relays were frequent, and at regular dis- 
tances throughout every part of the empire. In. the 
reign of Trajan we find Pliny travelling in post-chaises 
from Ephesus to Pergamum (the ancient Troy), and 
apologizing to the emperor for having granted to his wife 
an order for post-horses, from his government in Ana* 
tolia to Rome. PHn. Epist. 1. x. ep. S6. 28. and 121. 

Of the celerity with which they travelled, an idea 
may be formed from the record of a journey made by Ce- 
ssnas, a magistrate of rank, in the time of Theododus, 
who went post from Antioch to Constantinople. He 
began his journey at night, was in Cappadocia (]65 miles 
from Antioch) the ensuing evening, and arrived at 
Constantinople the sixth day about noon: the whole 
disunce being 725 Roman, or 665 English miles. 

Sec Gibbon's Decline and Fall qfthe Roman Empire, 
voL i. c. S. 
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solid circle of timb^, and .the tire was not un* 
frequently of braas; and, so far as we may 
judge from representations on ancient sculpture 
and medals, they were eumbrously hea?y. 

The horses were yoked to the carriage by 
means of a curved cross-bar, fastened to the 
pole, and passing over their necks; and were 
guided, as at present, by bridles and reinsi 
which were sometimes of embroidered silk, with 
gold bits. The driver sat close behind the pol^ 
and does not appear to have had an elevated 
seat; but in all other respects he seems to 
• have managed his cattle like a modam coach- 
man. 

Besides horses and mules, many other ani- 
maIs,-^ogs, goats, deer, and, it is related, even 
bears, leopards, lions, and tygers, were occa- 
sionally used in carriages; but more, it is to 
be presumed, for show, and to gratify a whim- 
sical taste, than for real service. 

Tliose persons who were not provided with 
^a carriage of their own, might avail themselves 
of numerous vehicles for hire, with which 
Rome abounded. But walking was the pi^e^ 
valent exorcise; and luxury had introduced 
siK^ a d^ee of sensuality into all their ac- 
tions, that, not content with the natural ad- 
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vantages of their fine climate they bad long 
covered promenade^ or porticosi where they 
might enjoy the air without being exposed to 
the changes of the weather. Many of these 
were superbly vaulted^ supported by massive 
pillars of marble^ paved with mosaic, and or- 
namented with a provision of pictures and 
jtiitues. They form, indeed, so prcHninent a 
lisature in the portraiture of Roman manners 
as to merit a separate description. 
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CHAP IX. 

Introduction ol the Fine Arts into Rome. — ^Rapacity in 
. Forming Collections. — Galleries. — Maxims for Con- 
versation. — ^Poets.— Chess.— Newspapers.— Porticos.-* 
Private Libraries. — Books. — Epistolary Correspondi> 
cnce.— Mode of Writing. — ^Public Libraries. 

During nearly tbe first six centuries of its 
history^ Rome^ filled with the spoils of bar- 
barous nations, presented only the martial spec- 
tacle of a' warlike and conquering people : the 
fine arts were unknown there until Marcellus^ 
Scipio^ Paulus Emilias, Mummius,' and others, 
brought from Sjnracuse^ from Asia, Macedonia^ 
and Corinth, the various specimens which those 
places affiDrded; and inspired their countrymen 
with a taste which they afterwards gratified at 
the expense of every liberal feeling of public 

i ** Mummius^ threatened the persons to whom he 
entrusted the carriage of some antique statues, and rare 
(HCtures, taken at Corinthj— ^^ that if th^ lost those, they 
tkoM t^e Atm new ones*' 
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justice and private right. '<< The statues and 
pictures which Marcellus took from Syracuse 
were, no doubt," says Livy, " the spoils of 
the enemy, and belonged, by the laws of war, 
to the conqueror; but it is from that period 
that we may date the birth of that licentious 
cupidity which has led the Romans to pillage, 
without scruple or distinction, both the temfdes 
of the gods, and the houses of individuals, in 
order to appropriate to. themselves the chef- 
d'oeuvres of the Greeks, which, until then, they- 
neither understood nor valued." ^ 

The least criminal of the means employed 
in the gratification of this new passion was, 
to compel the sale, for a trifling consideration» 
of works in themselves beyond* all price; for 
which species of spoliation, >tbe commands to 
which men of rank were appointed in foreign 
countries afforded frequent opportunities. The 
purity of the ancient laws did not allow the 
governors of provinces to make purchases from 
the people over whom they ruled : a wise and 
salutary regulation of the senate, to prevent a 
very odious kind of peculation which after- 
wards dishonored the Roman name, and tar- 

« TiL Liv, 1. XXV. c. 40. 
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niihed Ike lustre of tbeir coaquests: bat wbm 
dMif monib becMBe rdaased, neitber law* nor 
principle were longer r^rdcd; and aerae 
opienly took wfaatever pleased tbenn whether 
jmblic or prmte property, without pretext or 
eseuse, and without an idea of remuneration ; 
while others, more cautious, or more op^fi to 
a sense of shame, made plausible excuses for 
borrowing rare w<nrka of art from cities and 
primte persons, witbont any intention of re« 
tttfning them. It is difficult to credit ndiat 
Cicero relates of the excesses of V«?res in diia 
particular daring hts prsetorship m Siciljii: he 
chaigea him with having plundered the temples 
and palacea of all they oontamed, that Iraa. 
most precious, in bronze% maiUea, pictase%' 
and statues.* Nor were Ae generality of ge» 
vemotm far belnnd him in this digusting ex«^ 
tortion ; and their galleries were filled with ihm 
splendid testimonials of their rapacity« The 
porticos to which allasioB has been abeacty 
made, must not be confounded with those which • 
merely fin'med a screen before the entrance to 
prirate houses, or even public buildings; for, 
although they might be appendant to them, yet 

» CUeroHi Orat, in Verrem, 
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they were in faei scpesale cdifioet» ktandad 
soldy fetf exereiw in all weadMr, and 
freqomtly of vast extant. Theie wave 
times desed^ in the manner of galleries and 
so ojonstmeted as to be adapted to eveiy aeaaon* 
ranges of windows betag exposed to diflerent 
aspects, so as to adauteiiher the sun inwinter^or 
the air in simmier. 8ueh gaU«ries were termed 
OypUh'PariicuSj in contrsdistinetion to the 
open (Hazza, or Porltm^ orer which thay were 
sometimes consfrncted: the mansions of die 
opnlent were in general andrded by tkamt ** 
wen as the juazsa, 

Cicero consfrncted gallertes at hia vffia^ at 
Tn^ciiUun, in imiti^oa of iba scboola of 
Athens: they were ornamented widi the finest 
statues and paintings of Greece, and ware ip^ 
{HTOpriated to pfailosc^bical £Knsrions^ and 
fiuniliar discourse with his friends. Of those 
conversations be has left an account which diows 
the degree of refinement in manners, as well 
as morals, at which the Romans had dien av*> 
rived. <^ They generally turn,'* says he^ «on 
our private aflkirs, or those of the state» or else 
on some literary subject, without carrying the 
discussion of any one topic so fiur as to tir^s 
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those whose taste it may not suit. Attention 
is paid to treat each subject with the proper 
degree of seriousness or levity, which its im- 
portance may require^ or its trifling nature per- 
mit : but, above all, care is taken never to make 
an observation which may betray a defect in 
the moral character ; of which there is not a 
greater mark than the too common habit of 
ridiculing, or speaking to the disadvantage of 
the absent. Our language, indeed, should ever 
be free from heat, as our observations from 
pr^udice, malevolence, or frivolity ; it should 
always be accompanied by afiability.of manner, 
an4 respect for those to whom it is addressed; 
and we should studiously avoid speaking of 
ourselves, but more especially in our own com- 
menda^n.^^^ These maxims were carefully 
observed by all well-bred persons i and particu- 
lar regard. appears to have been had to pre- 
serve the decorum and respect due to age, and 
to the fair sex, and the circumspection neces- 
sary in the presence of youth. Not but they 
were sometimes infringed upon : gross and im- 
moral persons will occasionally be found ia 

* Cic, de Offic, I. i. c. 37, 38. 
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erery society; bat then, as now, though they 
might be tolerated, they were not respectacL 

Hie galleries w^e chiefly devoted to seden- 
tary amusements, among which the game of 
chess, or one nearly resembling it, appears to 
have had a principal share.* Neither were 
they without the resource of a daily newspaper, 
which recorded the chief occurrences of pobUc 

i ** Chess " is known to be a game of great antiqoity ; 
and the allusions to it in classic authors leave little doubt 
of its having been played by the Romans in much the 
same manner as now : ^—i 

'< To mimic war the radiant troops are led. 

And martial ranks the varied table spread ; 

There sable bands, and here a snow-white train^ 

With doubtful fate of war the iight maintain. 

Buty who with thee shall dare dispute the field f 

Led by thy hand, what warrior knows to yield ? 

Or if he fall, he falls with glorious pride. 

His vanquish*d foe extended by his side. 

Unnumbered stratagems thy forces try ; 

Now artful feign, and only feign, to fly : 

Now boldly rushes through the ranks of war 

The chief, who viewtd the slaughtering scene from for. 

This bravely daring in the arduous toil. 

Repels the host advancing to the spoil ; 

While cautious, that moves dreadful on, and ^ow. 

And firaudfuly mediuites the certain blow. 

X«cait. Poem oddrtssid to Fit; 
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nett «iid gcBievriintfiraitf lath tfieiu»e|>rif»te 
iotelKgBiice 4)f Urihi, 4Mtti% nnttiftgeiB, i^sd 

MtlMmeof nKHretnodesiKiAle. IttHvumt, >»• 
cbect ifMied for cinmlai^OD, lici^g flMreljr Img 
llpia 8«9ue place t)f wnal wmoxt, mnd pablialnd, 
wdar ibe Marion d the gofemmttMy ftr 
gwmtl inibinalkHij but «reiD&y ^mnue dwt 
it was copied for the private accommodatioa 
0f the wedtby. Poets not onfeeqaeBlfy took 
advantage ^ the iadolent Ittmretinrt reigned 
in tfbese places to recite the efforts of thdr 
miise^ and sometimes^ it would appear^ to tire 
the patience of their auditors : — 

«< Wbil« swMdy iMts the ¥0ice4n sdtfMi tsoM, 
Tlie QogDCOmlit never thiok tfC wkaw exptoos 
They Iftnift indulge the diear knpetltntoee.*' 

JhMKifV ifor. h. i. «it 4. 

Literary mra^ indeed, read aloud for exercise: 
the younger Pliny gravely tells us, that it as- 
sisted his digestion ; and the <;ekbTated phy- 
sician, Celsus, reeommeiidi it fiir the sune 
purpose. 

Tbt porticos annettd to the temples, and 
other public ledlfices^ seem to have formed 
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tpgrioiii ayiMe» rilhar ki fismt tt^ « tntliiii^ 
Uiim.; and in anpi^ initiiaofii thejr were «»» 
tirdy detached, and of such extent, thattlMgr 
were need not only for tterdie on foot, but 
in eamagea ako. TheCampos Maitius trae 
ittsmnnded by one oondnned oolennadeiand 
many antire quarteiB of the city afiuded flioHii 
hat dbeJt«r> Tbe^ were made use of by 
dealMi in ^ioCurefib 'UAtua^ nnd otlier p wcio na 
coinaiDditie% for the ezposidon of their «mrei4 
and» oecasienally^ (even the aeQateafldjdwtri^ 
bitnals aaionbled in tilen^ to ratify their acts^ 
and to ^doiinist^ juatiee^ or to gire nndiowe 
to ambdMidolrs. They were nakiplied nncfer 
the emjperors; -ta^h endea^onriis to iairpa« 
the other in this ipeoleB of nagnifieentae. Thf 
pdrticd elected by Angastns arannd Aatentofde 
of AfioUo was su^Knrted by coluoms of por^ 
phyry, and oontauied the atatnes of the fi% 
Danifdes, with a krge cnlieotion of pkttuM 
by ^ia most cebbxatsd mastem. Agrippa 
adbtaed that whkh he conseerstted to Meptiase, 
in acknowledgement for his naval victories, 
witb the story of the Argonauts ; and those of 
Nero, «nd his :siiooessovs» had each their apN 
propriate and splendid embellishments: whSe 
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ia ih^more simple time of the r^ublio^ tliey 
weace merely adorned with the spoils of the 
enemy. 

Some affluent patricians, who patronized liter- 
ature, had, attached to their galleries, splendid 
libraries, whidi were cpefa to the inspection of 
the learned and the carious. Among these, 
that of Luculliis was remarkable, not only for 
the numbar and yariety of the boo^ and spe- 
dmens of art, but for the liberal use to which it 
was devoted. It was open, like many others, tp 
the public, but was particularly resorted to by 
learned fordgners, who ware there sure to meet 
the most flattering reception. LucuUus him- 
self took frequent part in their discussions; he 
protected them, received them at his tabl^ 
and assisted them in thdr affiurs ; so that his 
h6use, as we are informed by Plutarch, became 
the asylum of literature, and the Plytaneum* 
of die most eminent Greeks who visited Rome. 

These collections were the more precious in 
consequence of the difficulty in aoqairing 

^The " Prytaneum ** wM a ptlace at Athens where 
the 60 presidents of the senate lived at the pablie 
expense. 
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books at a period when, the art of printing 
being pqknown, each copy was, necessarily, 
transcri)]^. They were soinetimes written o^ 
pairchipent, but more generally m a pap^r 
made from the leaves of a plaat called Papyrus^ 
which grew, and i^as prepared, in Egypt The 
leaves were p^t^ together at the ends,, and 
then made up ipto a roll, which was enclosed in 
a covering pf skin, or silk, fastened with stripgii 
or clasps, and an ornanient in the form of ^ 
balli and inscribed with the title* From tliii 
0iai|ner of rolling they acquired the name of 
Fblwpien^ which has decended to our books of 
th^ present day, although their form no longer 
jus(i^p$ it« application, 3oth the papyrui^ and 
parchment were as * often used of various cp^ 
lours, as white: mention is indeed, made of 
purple vellum, and gilt letters ; and such was 
the elegance usually displayed in the orna- 
ments, that the clasps and rollers were fre* 
quently of silver or gold. 

The copyists were usually slaves who had re- 
ceived fL liberal education; and their great num- 
ber gives room to suppose, that, however 
tedious the process of transcription, the ex- 
pense was not considerable. The booksellers' 
shops were in consequence both numerous and 

H 
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well furnished with manuscripts. But inac- 
curacies must have been frequent; and thus, 
probably, have arisen those perplexing and 
irreconcileoble passages, which sometimes oc* 
cur in- those copies that have reached us. 

The method of rolling the paper was adopted 
even in epistolary correspondence^ until Ceesar 
introduced the custom of folding letters in a 
flat, square form ; but they were then divided 
into small pages in the manner of a modern 
book. When forwarded for delivery, they 
were tied round with a silken thread, the ends 
of which were sealed with wax ; ^ which mode 
of closing them was in use, even in this country, 
at no very remote period : petit-maitres did not 
omit to perfume them. The Romans did not 
use to subscribe their letters, but inserted their 
own name and that of the person to whom 
they were addressed, at the commencement, 
thus : Julius Ccesar to his friend Mark Aniofrn/i 

7 l)esicles " tjoaxj " the ancients are supposed to have 
sealed their letters with a cement partly composed of 
chalky or fullerVearth ; but of the composition of which 
we are wholely ignoraul. The sealing-wax used at 
present is a modern invention. See Beckmanrd History 
of Inventions J vol, i. ari. Sealing'waA\ 
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h! And instead of the complimentary 
iusion dictated by modern politeness, they 
i them with a simple— /ar^iA^eW/ They 
ar to have been adepts in the art of steno- 
by, aiid were acquainted with the use of 
^rs to secure the secrecy of confidential 
;spondence» 

riting was performed with a reed, split 
pointed like our pens,^ and dipped in ink, 
H was sometimes composed of a black 
d emitted by the cultle-iish. But memo- 
a, or other unimportant matter not intended 
I preserved, were usually written on tablets 
id with wax. This was effected by means 
metal pencil^ called stylus^ pointed at one 



' Pens, ** It is extraordinary that botanists have 
^'et been able to determine the class of reeds de- 
lied by the Romans under the name of Calamus, 
ih'was that applied to the plant used by them in 
ing: more especially as reeds are still employed for 
same porpose throughout the East^ and have been 
cularly described by various travellers. (See Voyages 
hardin, vol. v. p. 49.— Do. Tournejbrty\o\, ii p. 136.) 
time when quills were Brst used is uncertain, but is 
bed by Prof. Bcckmann to the middle of the seventh 
ury. History of Inventions, vol. ii. att. Writing 

H 2 
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^ndy to scrape the letters, atnd flat^'t the odier, 
to smooth the wax^ when any correction was 
Decessary. It appears to have admitted of con- 
sideraUe facility of exeoition; and die aanpe 
method is still employed, thoi^h f(M* a different 
purpose, by engr^Ters in aqua-tinta. - 

Besides the private libraries that were opett 
to general use, there were others that were en- 
tirely public property. T^ first so established, 
was founded by Asinius R>llio, in the temple 
of liberty. It was embellished with the statlies 
of the most celebrated scientific personages of 
Antiquity, and Varro was the only living audior, 
among the great number who then flouridied 
at Rome, to whom that honor was assigaed^e 
a more glorious distinction, as Pliny justly ob- 
serves,^ than the naval crown which he re- 
ceived from Pompey for his services in the 
war against the pirates. PoUio lived in th^ 
Augustan age^ and had gained the honor of 
« triumph ; but the variety of talents by which 
he was distinguished gave him a juster title to 
be ranked among the illustrious men of that 
celebrated period ; and the glory which he ac- 
quired by being the first to found a, libraiy fpr 

» Piin. Hist. Nat, 1, vii. c. 30. 
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the use of the public, animated even the em- 
perors to follow his example. They afterwards 
became numerous, and were generally attached 
tx> some temple ; were surrounded by vast por- 
ticos ; and constructed not only for the recep« 
tion of large collections of books, but also fort 
the accommodation of the numerous assem- 
blages of literati by whom they were frequent-' 
ed. Augustus erected one into an academy 
where new productions in poetry were sub- 
mitted to censorship, and in which those 
deemed worthy of being transmitted to posterity- 
were deposited, accompanied with the portraif 
eft die author. Augustus, indeed, used every 
means for the encouragement of the arts todf 
sciences, and they flourished under his pro- 
tection to a degree which has distinguished bis 
reign as the standard epoch of taste. There 
were, at that time, three of those libraries at 
Rome, and their number Was augmented by 
succeeding emperors to twenty-nine: of all 
these^ the most considerable, as well the most 
celebrated, were the Palatine and the Ulpian ; 
the former so called from its situation, and the 
latter from its founder, the Emperor Ulpius 
Trajan. 

From this slight description some idea may 
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be formed of the extent and magnificence of 
the Roman galleries, and libraries; but an 
enumeration of the various details which have 
been transmitted in the classic authors would 
far exceed the limits to which these sketches 
are confined. '° 

A period was put to the several occupations 
of which we have already treated, towards the 
ninth hour, or about three o'clock, when the 
opening of the public baths was announced 
by the sound of a bell; at which well known 
signal, both business and amusement ceased, 
and all ranks hastened to partake of the en- 
joyment to which they were, without distinc- 
tion, summoned. 

•" " Galleries and Libraries.** The English reader 
will find ample information on this subject in Kennett^s 
Bom, Antiquities — CastelCs Villas of the Ancients — 
and Melmottis Pliny, 
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CHAP. X. 

Aqueducts. — Baths. — Public Thermae. — Baihs of Nero, 
of Dioclesian, and of Caracalla.—^Libraries.-^ Attend-* 
ants, — Mode of Bathing,-^— Private Bath^. 

The custom of daily bathing has been aban- 
doned in Italy for many ages past, the use of 
linen having rendered it in a gr^^at measure un-* 
necessary. But as the Romans were long un- 
acquainted with that luxury, and the covering for 
their feet was very imperfect, frequent ablution 
was necessary both for health, and cleanliness ; 
and, from constant habjt, it l^ecame requisite to 
their personal comfort, and one of their chief 
sources of enjoyment. A citizen, of whatever 
class, therefore, seldom failed in his attendance 
on the bath, unless public or private mourning 
obliged him to abstain from it. 

In the rude ages of the republic, when the 
mass of the people were chiefly engaged in 
agriculture, and the toils of the field were only 
interrupted by an' occasional festival, it was 
merely customary to w^h the arms* and legs 
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in the evening, on the cessation of labour ; and 
every ninth day, when the assemblies held for 
the a0airs of government, or the usual attend- 
ance on the markets, called them to the city, 
they bathed the whole body : but they consulted 
no other roles than those which mere cleanli- 
ness dictated, and the nearest stream was usually 
considered the most convenient bath. 

It was not until about the year 441 from its 
foundation that Rome was supplied with water 
by means of aqueducts; but, at a later period,' 
they became so numerous, that they are sup- 
posed to have furnished the city with a quantity 
equal to 500,000 hogsheads every twenty-four 
hours. They were constructed of brick, and 
conveyed the writer, froth distances oF thirty, 
forty, and even of sixty, miles, to reservoirs^ 
whence it was distributed over the town through 
metal pipes.' That atterition to ornamenti as 
Well ris tise, by i^hich the public buildings of the 
Bbman^ were diistinguisiiedi was dlspfla/ed lii 

1 '* Aqueducts,"* Strabp Mys» y ihai such a qaaritity 
of water was introduced into the city^ that whole rivers 
seemed to flow through the streets and sewers ; so that 
every house had its pipes and cisterns sufficient to furnish 
a copious and perpetual supply.** 

" ilirce dniy (otii of rtiire), of Qit aticietit acjiieductt 
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their eifection : the Julian aqdeduct, built by' 
Agrippa, when ^dile under Augustus, con- 
tained 190 reservoirs, and SCO fountains, all 
embellished with columns and statuary; and 
the vestiges of others, remaining at this day, 
attest fheir former beauty and convenience. 
Works of such itiagnitude and utility merited, 
and received, the especial care of government : 
accordingly, Augustus established a commission 
for their superintendence, of which the cele- 
brated orator Messala was president, and from 
that time the situation was always held by men 
of the first rank. 

The establishment of baths followed soen 
filfter that of aqueducts ; but they were for a 
long tiifte of extremely simple construction, 
and merely supplied with cold water. At first 
they were only erected contiguous to the Gym- 
nasia and Palestrae, where the nature of the 
exercises rendered their use indispensable ; this 
led to their general adoption, and they were 
finally carried to a degree of perfection which 

remain to supply modern Rome ; and yet, such is the 
quantity, they convey, and so pure the sources whence 
they derive it, that no city can hoast of such a profuse 
supply of clear aad salubrious water.'' 

Eustace's Class, Tour, vol. tt« 
U5 
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converted an act of mere cleanliness into a re« 
finement of luxury. 

It has been supposed, that the various warm 
springs which abound in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, first inspired its inhabitants with the 
idea of hot-baths, for which purpose a variety 
of vessels were in use in private houses. But 
public establishments of that kind were de- 
rived from the nations of the East ; were first 
adopted in Greece; and thence passed into 
Italy, where they are said to have been intro- 
duced by Maecenas, a short time previous to 
the commencement of the Christian' Mra. 
Being then joined to the cold-baths, they ob- 
tained the denomination of Tkerjnesj and began 
to assume that splendor which has sincc^ ex- 
cited the astonishment of the world, and the 
accounts of which would have exceeded our 
belief^ were they not too well authenticated 
to be doubted, and confirmed by existing re- 
mains. Roman magnificence seems, indeed, to 
have particularly displayed itself in the baths : 
they contained within their enclosure, not alone 
the usual conveniences for bathing, but also, 
spacious galleries, and porticos of vast extent, 
for recreation and exercise, with a prodigious 
number of apartments for dressing and repose ; 
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and some bad extensive gardens attached, em- 
bracing all the variety of running water, lawQs, 
terraces, groves, and even woods* The most 
considerable were, those of Agrippa : — of Nero ; 
to which the waters of the sea, and of the 
sulphurous fountain of Albula, now Tivoli, 
were conducted: — of Caracalla; ornamented 
with 200 pillars, and furnished with 1600 seats 
of marble: — and of Dioclesian; which sur- 
passed all oChers in size and sumptuousness of 
decoration, and was, besides, enriched with the 
precious collection of the Ulpian library. 
We are told, that Dioclesian employed forty 
thousand Christian soldiers in its construction, 
whom he first degraded with ignominy, and 
afterwards massacred when the edifice was 
completed;^ and it is not a little remarkable, 
that its remains, which, after a lapse of fifteen 
centuries, are still in great presei*vation, should 
now serve as a monastery.^ 

* Baronius, Annul, vol. ii. 

^" Baths of Dioclesian,^' " On an elevalcd site 
near the Viminal and Quirinal hills, stands one of the 
grandest remains of ancient splendor— a considerable 
j)ortion of the baths of Dioclesian, now converted into 
a convent of Carthusians. The principal hall is the 
oliurch, and though four of the side recesses are filled up. 
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The public Thermce gen^fMy e©fl6fet«l ^ 
a Ibng Uniform range of buiidiiigs expo^ t6 a 
southern aspect. The north frWt i^ooitalin^ a 
reservoir of cold trater, suflSiriently large to ad- 
mit of swimming in it; the centre was occu- 
pied by a spacious Vestibule ; and on eabh ^idef 
was a suite of warm, cold, and vapour baths/ 
with their appendant apartmaits for tooling, 
dressing, and refreshment. The driginal in-* 
tention in thus constructing them was, that 
each wifig should be appropriated to thedif* 
ferent sexes. It was, then, not even dtougbt 
decorous for a father to bathe with his son^ 
after the latter had attained the age of puberty : 
but this reserve soon wore off, and, notwith- 
standing various prohibitory decrees of suc- 
ceeding emperors, the baths were indlscrimin- 

and the two middle ones somewhat ahered ; though 
its pavement has been raised to remove dampness, and of 
course its proportions have been altered, yet If retains its 
length, its pillars, its cross-ribbed vault, aiKl much of its 
original grandeur. It is supported by eight pillars, 40 
feet in height, and nve in diameter. The raising of the 
pavement, by taking six feet from the height of these 
pillars has destroyed their proportion, and given them a 
very massive appearance. The length of the hall is 
350 feet, its breadth 80, and its. height 76.** 

Eustace* s Class. Tour, vol. i, 
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atelj used by both males knd feniales ; with this 
only distinction, tbnt the latter were attended 
by women.* These baths were so many spa- 
cious and magnificent rooms; but that con- 
taining the Warrii-bath was double the size of 
thfe others, both because of the greater con- 
course of persons by whom it was frequented, 
and the additional time which they remained. 
The roofs were vaulted, and supported by pil- 
lars; the pavement was either tesselated or 
diosaic ; the walls were encrusted with marble^ 
and embellished with master-pieces of painting 
and sculpture ; and the galleries, the porticos, 
atid the various private apartments, were all 
ornamented with equal profusion. The vases 
anct utensils were in unison with this magnifi- 
cence : the warm-baths, • for separate use, were 
either of marble, of oriental granite, or of 
porphyry; and some were occasionally sus- 
pended, in order tliat their undulatory motion 
should at once procure a refreshing change of 
air, and invite repose. The thermes of Cara- • 
calla was IS^O feet in length, and upwards of 
HOO in breadth, and contained within its walls 

\ " Attended ly women,*' Some authors, however, 
deprive the ladies of even this claim to delicacy. 
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tbe temples of Apollo^ of JGscuIapios, of Bacchus, 
and of Hercules. Besides the usual apart* 
ments, and the vast hall, already mentioned, 
it contained two extensive libraries, and a 
saloon for music ; along the entire front there 
was a gymnasium for exercise; and the whole 
extent of the spacious gardens was encircled 
by a lofty portico opening into halls for the re- 
citation of poetry, and the delivery of philo« 
sophical lectures. 

Numerous slaves were employed in these pub- 
lic thermae, in the Tarious departments of heat- 
ing and cleansing the baths, and attendance on 
the bathers. Each bore the distinctive appel- 
lation of his particular employment, and all 
were under the superintendence of certain 
officers of the police ; whose duty it also was, 
to take care that order and decorum were pre- 
served, and to regulate the time and price of 
bathing according to the directions of the 
magistrates. The hours at which they were 
.open were, at first, between two and three in 
the afternoon; afterwards, between sun-rise 
and sun-set ; and finally, in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, the people were allowed access 
to them in the night, during the violent summer 
heats ; but at all other times, the sick and in- 
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firm alone were indulged with that permission* 
The price of admission amounted to no more 
than about a farthing of our money ; for there 
were in general large funds appropriated to 
than, and some were wholely supported at the 
expence of the state. The public were admitted 
to them all, without distinction of rank, and 
even the Emperors themselves not unfrequently 
condescended to join the throng, and bathed 
indiscriminately with their subjects. 

The bathing commenced with warm, and 
ended with cold, water ; the vapour-bath being 
only occasionally used. The operation lasted 
a considerable time; for, not content with merely 
cleansing and drying the skin, the Romans were 
accustomed to have their bodies scraped with a 
small instrument of ivory or metal, of a semicir- 
cular form, rounded at the extreme edge, with a 
groove through which the impurities of the skin 
might run off. 

The private houses of persons of rank, and 
more especially their villas, usually had baths 
attached to them, many of which vied in 
splendor, though not in extent, with the public 
thermae. We are indebted to Seneca for a 
description of one of these, from which we may 
picture to ourselves the general grandeur of 
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their coristnictioii. Accoi-dirig to Bii account,' 
the wftHs were of Alexandrian marbl^^ (he 
vems of which were sd disposed as to wear 
the semblance of a regular picture ; ikie basins 
were set round with a most valuftMe kxiiA 
of stone iiiiported from the Grecian Islands j 
the water was conreyed through ^Iver pipes, 
and fell, by several descents, in beautifht cas- 
cades; the floors were inlaid with precious 
gems; and an intermixture of statues and 
colonnades contributed to throw an air of ele- 
gance and grandeur over the whole.* 

On leaving the bath they were anointed with 
scented oils, and went immediately to supper. 

« Senec, Ep, 96. 
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Fnigsdity of diet in the early agpes of the Republic- 
Simple construction of the Houses and Furniture.— 
Progress of reBnement — Supper Rooms. — ^Tables.— 
Couches.— Supper dress.-^Arrangement of the Com- 
pany. — Guests.— Parasites.— Plate. — Napkins. — Gods 
of the Table.— ^Religioas Ceremonies. — King of the 
nsa8t.-*»Servadt8.4-Ornamental Furniture. 

If We remount to tHe €aT\f ages* erf the do- 
mestie history of the Romans, we :^hall find^ 
that their diet consisted <5hiefly of milk and 
Vegetables, with a Coarse kind of pnddihg which 
ii^rved them in lieii of bread; it was composed 
tff flour afld water with the occasional addition 
c^tfe egg, and is still in cdmmoh ii^e ambrigthe 
Iltlliftix peasantry under the name of polenta. 
They rarely indulged in meat, and wine Was^ 
fthkY^se tlhknowii to them. The ancient Romans, 
iilde^, carHed their dislike of liixury so fdi-, 
ttlat they ext)elled epicures froth among them. 
Nor were Ihey singular in this practice : the 
Spartans had their Ephori^ magistrates, ptiit 
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of whose duly it was to take care that there 
should be no intemperate persons in the city : 
he who became fat through gluttony and idle- 
ness was publicly beaten, and they who prac- 
tised any other than the most simple art of 
cookery were banished. 

The construction of their houses and furni- 
ture accorded in plainness with this frugality of 
diet. But the pristine simplicity of Roman 
manners yielded gradually to the foreign habits 
iutroduced by the conquests of the republic: 
Greece furnished models of taste in the fine 
arts, and Asia all the refinements of sensual in- 
dulgence; while the vast increase of wealth, (he 
consequent progress of civilization, and the pror 
digious population of Rome itself, all contributed 
to the innovation; and luxury, at lengthy 
reached a pitch of lavish magnificence, wbicb^ 
although it excites our wonder, yet conveys, an 
idea rather of barbarous splendor, and profli-* 
gate profusion, than of the refined enjoyments 
of polished society. 

After the early period to which we have 
alluded, when luxury began to gain ground in 
Rome, but before it had arrived at the degree 
which it afterwards attained, each house con- 
tained one spacious hall in which the family as* 
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sembled, and which served for all the purposes 
of society ; but, towards the close of the He* 
public, various apartments were constructed 
for the reception and entertainment of company, 
and, in the time of the emperors, their decora- 
tion was carried to its highest point of perfec- 
tion. Amongst these, the eating-rooms — which 
more immediately claim our attention — were 
not the least remarkable for their grandeur: 
they were usually double their breadth in 
length, and were placed in the upper part of the 
hoas^ for the enjoyment of the prospect which 
that situation generally afforded. Nero had 
saloons, in the golden palace, wainscotted with 
ivory, the pannels of which turned on pivots^ 
and showered down flowers and perfumes on the 
guests from reservoirs behind them. The most 
^leudid of these apartments was circular; and its 
vaulted roof was so , constructed as to imitate 
the movement of the ^heres, which represented 
a diflerent season of the year as each course was 
placed upon the table. The supper-rooma of 
Heliogabalus were hung with cloth of gold and 
silver jenricbed with jewelry; the frames of the 
couches were of massive silver, with mattresses 
covered with the richest embroidery ; and the 
tables, and table-seirvices, were of pure gold. 
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The^> it k true^ are iniMaiice&of regid iniigfti-* 
ficenoe, bat others were not wanting in tlie 
booses of private persons, wbieh rivalled tbeni 
in the el^nce, and even the costlities^ of their 
famiture:— 

*' Where ivory couches overspread 
With Tyrian carpets^ glowiog, fed 
The dazzled eye.* 

Francis's Hor. b. ii. sat. 6. 

The tables were origiffidljr itii&de 6f ordinary 
wood, sqaare, and on fbtfr feet; but the f6rm 
was afterwarcls changed to citcnlar, or oVal^ 
supported on ft single cKrted p^^tal, and they 
were richly inlaid with ivory, gold, or silver, 
sometimes with the addition of precioira stbiies. 
Those most vanned were made df a kind of 
wood with which we are at pt-esent unacquainted* 
It appeai^s to have been brought froift soitte piirt 
6f Barbary, and was called (Mr6n^wood : bdi 
the timber itotti the tree of that name U fer 
from beautiful, and certainljr wars iiot then' sd 
^catc6 as to coinmtod im extrk6rdinftry ^ce; 
yet we itre tcffcJ of a single table, fbrhied of it, 
having cost a million of sesterces ! They Wert at 
first used without any covering, alid it wii^ n6t 
until the reign of the ewpefttjrs thit cloths i^H 
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SatvQdilced: tbes^'wer^ of coloured wooUeo, or 
^ilk tidd wool intefoiixedi ami varkmsly ornn* 
mMied wkb cmbfoiljefy ; l^t tliooe most in 
^Mbiim tiirere 8tri|M3d ilrith . gold aod purple* 
A 00>kopj was sQ^eoded o?er the table, to guard 
it, 89 k ill siddy firoiA the dirt of the' ceiling. 
Tbia, boweter it muff baVe added to the decora? 
tk>n of tbe apartments, does not convey a'very 
bigb ideb 6( their cleaiilineM; and^ in ftet, 
Horace describes the accidental fidl of t^e dra« 
pery» at an enti^rtainoient, as having enveloped 
the company in a cloud ctf diist.^ 

In t^ time of th^ ancient poverty, the 
Romans were cont^it to take their frugal meal 
aeated on a bare bench; but they afterwards 
adopted the custom of lying down, at supper, 
on ooiiches somewhat similar to the modem 
sofieu At first, the ladies did not deem this 
^labion decc^oits, and tJiey long adhered to the 

1 " Canopy."^ Hor. Sat. lib. ii. sat. 8 —There is an 
tuecdote in the litb of Heliogabalus-^(or more preperi}[ 
magtii^hfh^^^^ fortns no unapt commentary on li» 
\exU AmP^ Ibt T^rioup WJts of fojly cpi^ipiM by tbj|t 
we^ FFIP^^y ^f pcdg^e^* that all the spkler3 and qoiee xl 
Itome shou!4 be collected; and the quantity actually 
^tbered, of the former, amounted to 10,000 lb. weight; 
the mice being rather more difficult of access, only lliOOO 
were caught. ^ 
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ftncient mode, as more beoMning the modesty of 
the sex ; but from the period of the first Caesars, 
to about the year 320, they conformed to the 
practioe of the men. This indulgence however, 
was not extended to young people, of either 
sex, and, when they were admitted at table, 
they were seated at the feet of their nearest 
delation. Each couch could accommodate three 
or four, but seldom five, persons, who laid in a 
reclining posture, on the left arm, having the 
shoulders elevated with cushions, and the limbs 
extended behind whoever was next ; so tha^ the 
head of the one was opposite to the breast of 
the others and, in serving themselves, they 
only made use of the right hand. This mode 
of placing themselves is supposed to have been 
derived from the Asiatics, or the Carthaginians: 
but, perhaps, a better reason than that of mere 
imitation may be found in the custom of using 
the warm-batli immediately previous to their 
principal meal, at which alone they laid down ; 
for, however refr^hing, and even invigorating, 
it may eventually prove, it occasion^ a lassitude, 
at the moment, which demands repose, whence, 
probably, the recumbent position was adopted. 
That, of sitting, at supper, became afterwards a 
sign of mourning; in allusion to which Pltttarcl^ 
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tells us, that, after the defeat of Pompey, Cato 
never laid himself down-^but to sleep. 

The couches were usually ranged on three 
Mdes only of the table, the other remaining 
vacant for the more conveiiient attendance of the 
servants; but when the form. of the table was 
changed from square to circular, it became cus-^ 
ternary to place but one large couch around it^ 
in the manner of a crescent. The improve- 
ment in the decoration of thetable, was followed) 
as may be supposed, by that of the couch; atid 
from having been formed of the coarsest material;; 
—stuffed with straw, and covered with skins — ^it 
became not uncommon to see them plated with 
silver, and furnished with mattresses of the 
softest down covered with the richest stuffs. The 
ancient poets, and even graver writers, are full 
of descriptions of them, and have long disserta- 
tions on their substance and fashion, the choice 
of the purple^ and the perfection of the brocade* 

The dress worn at table differed from that 
in use on other occasions, and consisted merely 
of a loose robe, of a light texture, and ge- 
nerally white* Cicero accuses' Valerius, as if it 
were a crime, of baying appeared at an enter- 
tainment^ dressed in black, although it was 
on the oa^asion of a funeral; and comparer 
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)iim to a fury whose presfsn^e spread' dism^^ 
among the it^aembly. The guepU wer^ some- 
tipae^ .supplied with the^e rpbes by tbp mjEi&ter 
of th# hopse. The sandals were f^en off, }e^t 
tl\ey shpuld $oil the costly cusbionsj ai)d tl^e 
leet ^'^ere covered with slippers, on^ not mi* 
freqMently, left n^^. Water was preseoted 
(o the company to wa^ the hand^, anderen 
th^ feet, before they laid down ; and they were 
then perfuiped with essences.^ It was also ons- 
^finsLry to sprit)kle the apartments with scented 
watery: but the^e we^e, probably, &r inferior both 
in odpur and variety, to those of the pre«Hit 
day, as the ancients neither possessed so many 
species of flowers as the modems, nor were so 
well acquainted with the art of distilling them; 
and their chief perfbine was always retracted 
from saffron. 

Precedence was strictly attended to, and, in 
fainilies of distinction, there was alwf^ys ft mas* 
ter of the ceremcHiies who arriuiged the com- 

^ '* Perfumed wtih essences. '* This custom is men- 
tioned m the New Testament, in Lukivii, 37aDd38y 
and John xa\, 2< Aliasiqii is also made to the sup^ 
per-<lress, in MM, ^xii. t2, and to the m^ of re- 
cUi|i(>^ at sMpi^^Ff >° ^^^ xi"' ^« 
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pany, bat in those of inferior condition, that 
4&tj devolved on the giver of the entertain- 
ment. The master of the house occupied the 
second place on the centre couch, that imine*- 
diately below him being for his wife, and that 
above, for the most disUuguished guest* This 
was called the consular seat, and we are told, 
that it was so termed in consequence of being 
considered the most proper for the chief magis- 
trate, because the space between it and the 
next couch would admit of his more easily con- 
versing with those who might come to him on 
the public business. Those next in rank took 
the upper couch. Guests were allowed to 
bring their friends^ though uninvited, along 
with them, and they were frequently accom- 
panied by some humble dependants, who, how- 
ever, do not seem to hava been treated with 
much respect, and were ev^n distinguished by 
the sneering appellation of' ^ shadows." These, 
with the parasites of the family-^also con- 
temptuously nick-named ** flies," from those 
insects intruding themselves every where, — ^and 
the clients, were placed on the lower couch. 
The custom of entertaining parasites — men 
who professedly repaid the hospitality of their 
host with the grossest adulation — ^was general) 
I 
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and betrays a want of delicacy and refinement 
but little in unison with the elevation of senti- 
ment and dignity . of manners which we are 
taught to consider as characteristic of the Ro- 
mans, as well as a humiliating contrast with the 
high-minded independence of their ancestors :— 

** Admitted as an humble guest. 
Where men of money break their jest. 
He waits the nod with awe profound. 
And catches, ere it reach the ground. 
The felling joke, and echoes back the sound.'' 

Francis's Horace, b. i. ep. 18. 

They were not alone looked upon with die con- 
tempt which their serviUty perhaps merited, 
but they were often treated with a degree of 
coarseness that reflected as litde credit on the 
manners, as on the hospitality of their enter- 
tainers; and we should find it difficult to de- 
termine whether most to despise,* the meanness 
of the patron who could impose, or that of the 
sycophants who would submit to, such a tax 
upon their reception.^ 

« " ParasiicsJ- AmongH many practical jokes played 
off on this unhappy tribe, there was one with which 
Heliogabalus sometimes amused himself, that may admit 
of excuse. He received them in his most splendid ban- 
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The guests being placed, a bill of fare was 
laid before each, with a cover and goblet. 

So long as the Romans were satisfied with 
the mere necesjsaries of life, their table services 
were only of earthen*ware, or wood. The use 
of plate was deemed so inconsistent with the 
simplicity of republican manners, that, so late 
as the year 477 of the commonwealth, P. Corn. 
Rufinus was expelled the senate because he pos- 
sessed about ten pounds weight in silver; although 
he had been twice consul, and once dictator, 
in which situations it may be presumed that he 
would have been indulged in the greatest ad- 
missible latitude of pomp. At a later period, 
plate became so general, notwithstanding various 
sumptuary laws prohibiting its use, that it 
was as common as it had been previously rare, 
and, in the time of the emperors, it was fre^ 
quently of gold. Crassus is said to have pos- 

qaeting-room, and there was placed before them, to all 
appearance, a supper consisting of every delicacy in 
season. Btit, alas ! the meat was painted wood, the fruit 
was wax, and instead of wine, the vases contained only 
coloured water. Stilt the courses were served in regular 
succession; the emperor pressed them to do honor to 
the entertainment ; and after going through all the forms 
of a sumptuous feast, they were dismissed supperless, 
,2 ^ 
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sessed some of which the workmanship alone 
cost about fifty-two shillings the ounce : Sylla 
had siWer dishes of sixteen hundred ounces ; 
and one Drusianus Rotundus, a freedman of 
the Emperor Claudius, had one that weighed 
five hundred pounds, which was the centre 
dish of eight others, each weighing fifbf 
pounds. Others, though not quite so ex- 
travagant with regard to the size, were 
equally profuse in the abundance and value 
of their plate, and, in general, their side- 
boards were loaded vrith a sumptuous dis- 
play of massive vessels of the most costly de* 
scription. 

Amidst all this ostentation, a custom of 
singular, meanness prevailed : — each guest pro^ 
vided his own napkin; it was carried by a 
slave, whose duty it also was to bring it back ; 
but it seldom returned empty; it generally con- 
tained a portion of the supper, and it was even 
customary for the guests to send some part of 
it to their families during the entertainment. 
This was not discontinued until loi-^g after the 
reign of Augustus, when it at length became 
the fashion for the master of the house to 
furnish his company with napkins, and then: 
paltry perquisite was abolished. 
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Smgll 6gare$ of Mercary, Hercules, mi 
the penates, were placed upon the t^ble, — of 
which they were deemed the presiding genii, — 
and a small qui^tity of wine w,a& poiir^ld upon, 
tbe board at the commencement and at thei 
end of the repast^ as a libiation in honcH* of 
Hxem, accon^panied by a prayer : it was a cus-> 
torn derived from the remotest antiquity, and 
was ever scrupulously adhered to with pious 
reverence. The salt was placed beside them, 
and was looked upon as a thing sacred ; if for<* 
gottMi, or spilled, the table was considered ^s 
profaned, and it was supposed to portend iK)m^ 
din misfortune. This superstition was de* 
rived from the Greeks, as well as that o£ 
viewing it as a bad omen to be thirteen in com- 
pany; they have, indeed, descended to more 
modem times, and are not even yet entir^y 
exploded. The table itjself w^s held in vene- 
ration, as being sanctified by the presence of 
their gods, and devoted to the rites of bos«« 
pitality, and the cultivation of friendship : were 
a solemn asseveration made, they touched it 
with the same reverence as if it were an altar, 
and an act of violence committed there would 
have been punished as a sacrilege." This re- 
ligions respect, these libations and prayers. 
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were so many public protestations bj which 
the pagans avowed their obligation to the di- 
vinity for the benefits they enjoyed: what a 
reproach to the more enlightened Christians 
of the present age» who, regardless of the ob- 
servances of their ancestors, and the precepts 
of their rdigion, now so generally omit to con- 
secrate their meals by any act of acknowledg- 
ment to the Deity. 

Grace bdng ended» the king of the feast was 
appointed. He was generally elected by lot, 
but sometimes by acclamation.^ His functions 
much resembled those of the president of a 
convivial club: he alone regulated the fes- 
tivities of the table; called upon whom he 
pleased to sing, to tell his story, or to amuse 
the company by any other talent he might pos* 
sess ; announced the quantity of wine to be 
drank to each health, or toast; decreed the 
forfeitures of non-compliance; and enforced 
his authority under penalty of additional bum- 



* *' King qf the feast.*' It is to this custom that 
Horace alludes, when he says : — 

" No more the (lice shall there assign 
To tliec the jovial monarchy of wine.** 

Francis, b. i. od. 4. 
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pers. Plutarch has a long dusertation on the 
qualities which this arbitrary sovereign ought 
to possess : even Cato the Censor acknowledged 
that, old as he was^ he was deh'ghted at being 
of those convivial parties where the king of the 
feast animated each of the company to con- 
tribute his share to the general hilarity; and 
the importance attached, by some of the gravest 
personages to the exercise of his jovial duties^ 
very forcibly depicts the attachment of the 
Romans to social enjoyment. ^ 

At great entertainments, the supper-room 
was hung with ' garlands of flowers^ and the 
guests, and servants, were crowned with 
chaplets. ' . 

The slaves in attendance were numerous, 
and employed in separate services : those whose 
immediate place it was to wait at the table, were 
lightly clad, and girt with napkins ; some were 
stationed at the side-board in charge of the wine 
and pliUe ; others were appointed to remove the 
courses; and others again to ventilate the 
apartment with large fans of feathers. But 
the important personage of all was the carver, 
whose duty was, not merely the dissection of 
the joints, but theur distribution also; which 
required no small share of discrimination, as 
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the goefto wer« trenled aceordiBg to tb^ 
rank, and those on the lower couches did not 
always partake of the dainties served at the 
upper seats. A distinction was even made 
betwera them in the quality of the wine, ih^ 
best sorts of which were seldom allowed, to 
reach the lower end of the table. The liberal 
and elegant Pliny the younger, indeed, repro- 
bates this practice* very properly terming it 
<< an alliance of luxury with sordidpess ; " imd 
Juvenal severely satirises it.* We may there*- 
fore conclude, that the custom was not without 
its exceptions : but they who sacrifice largdy 
to ostentation, seldom reserve much to bestow 
in real liberality, afad it is not the less certain 
that it was the prevailing mode of treating the 
inferior guest^. 

Amongst all their refinemrats to promote in- 
d|ilgence, it never occurred to the wealthy 
citizens of Rome to apply the bell to the ob- 
vious purpose of summoning their servants, 
and the mode they usually adopted to require 
their attendance was, the inel^;ant one of 
snapping their fingers. The use of forks was 
also entirely unknown to them; and it has 

^ P/w. SpUi. I. ii» ep. G^Juvenal, mU v. 
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oven been questioned, whether the guests at 
supper made use of knives, or did not wholely 
rely upon the assistance of the carver.® 

Besides the ornaments of the dining-room, 
already mentioned, we read of " Tyrian car- 
pets," " Persian arras," and " silken draperies," 
with which the floors, the walls, and windows, 
of their saloons were covered. The floors, 
however, were generally bare, though richly 
tesselated; the ceilings were frequently adorned 
with a fret-work of gold and ivory ; the walls 
were usually painted in fresco, or encrusted 
with sculptured marble; and both paintings 
and statuary were lavished with profusion 
even in t^e houses of persons of inferior rank. 
Scented oil was used for illuminating the 

6 "Forks.'* Professor Beckmann (^Hisi. of Inven. 
vol. iv. art. Forks) attributes the first use of forks to the 
Italians^ about the end of the fifteenth century. Per- 
baps the oldest instrument of this kind is that ibrmerly 
used by Henry the Fourth of France, which is still pre- 
served at the castfe of Pau : it is of steel, two pronged, 
and of both length and strength sufficient to secure a 
baron of beef. It is remarkable, that they are men- 
tioned as a novelty, so late as the year I6O8, by the 
celebrated English traveller, Coryat. Crudities, p. gg^ 
edit. 1776. 

I 5 
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apartments; and ample carved lamps, each 
resting on a massive candelabrum of figured 
bronze,^ reflected their brilliancy on a gor- 
geous display of surrounding magnificence : — 

" Now purple hangings clothe the palace walls. 
And sumptuous feasts are made in splendid halls. 
On Tynan carpets, richly wrought, they dine ; 
With loads of massy plate, the side- boards shine. 
And antique vases, all of gold emboss'd, 
■^-The gold itself inferior to the cost 
Of curious work." 

DryderCs Virgil^ BLv\, b. i. 

' " BronzeJ^ Whether this was the substance wl>ich 
the Romans distinguished by the name of " Corinthian 
hrass/* is not certain : whatever that metal was, it was 
rare and greatly prized: the younger Pliny mentions 
that his friend Spurinna possessed a table<-service of it, 
which he valued highly ai a curiosity, 

Piin.EpistA, iii. ep. 1. 

" Corinthian brass, more precious fir than gold." 

Stat. Sylv. 2. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Progress of the Culioarjr Art. — Sumptuary Laws.—* 
Epicurism. — Instances of Profusion. —Supper. — Fa- 
vorite Dishes. — Manner of Drinking. — Anecdote of 
Antony and Cleopatra. — Games of Chance. — Lot- 
teries.— Buffoons and Dancing Girlsw^-The Parting 
Cup. -^ Presents. — Anecdote of Domitian. — *Proter- 
▼ian Sacrifice— The Comessatio. 

During the most distinguished sera of the 
republic, the repasts were prepared with suf- 
ficient attention to elegimce and abundance, 
but the refinements of cookery were but little 
understood, and the pleasures of the table con- 
sisted more in society and rational conversa- 
tion than in the indulgence of sensual grati- 
fication. We have already seen how Cato the 
Censor spoke of them, and the animated de- 
scription given by Horace, at a still later period, 
breathes equal conviviality tempered with dis« 
cretion : — 

** O ! nights which furnish such a feast. 
As even gods themselves might taste ! 
Thus fore my friends, thus feed my slaves. 
Alert, on what their master leaves. 
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Each person there may drink and 611 
As much or little as he will. 
Exempted from the bedlam rules 
Of roaring prodigals and fools ; 
Whether in merry-mood, or Whim, 
He takes a bumper to the brim, 
Or better pleas'd to let it pass, 
Grows mellow with a scanty glass. 
Nor this man's house, nor that's estate. 
Becomes the subject of debate ; 
Nor whether Lepos the buffoon 
Knows how to dance a rigadoon : 
But what concerns us more, I trow, 
And were a scandal not to know ; 
If happiness consists in store 
Of riches, or in virtue more j 
Whether esteem, or private ends. 
Directs us in our choice of friends ; 
What's real good without disguise. 
And where its great perfection lies." 

Francis, b. ii. sat. 6. 

But this comparative moderation yielded to 
the tide of Asiatic luxury T?hich inundated 
Rome after the conquest of the eastern pro- 
vinces, and sumptuousness and profiisi^ were 
carried to an extent almost as incredible as it 
was, in most instances, absurd. The ^ook, who 
had formerly been considered a§ the meanest 
of the slaves,* became the most importent 
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officer of the bousehold ; and his art, vbich 
WAS before held in some contempt, rose to the 
JBuk of a science, the professors of which were 
so valued that, Pliny says, the purchase of a 
cook cost as much as the expense of a tri- 
umph; and no mortal was so valued as the 
dave who was most expert in the art of ruin- 
ing his masten 

Sumptuary laws were, indeed, enacted to 
check the progress of this excess: such were 
those known as the Orchtan^ Fannian, Didian^ 
^nd Licinian: the first merely limited the 
number of the guests ; the others went more 
to the root of the evil, by regulating the e3^- 
pense, and subjecting both the entertainer, and 
his company, to fines if it were exceeded. 
Julius CsBsar revived some which had fallen 
into disuse, and was so strict in enforcing 
obedience to them, that he frequently sent the 
lictors to the houses of persons who were in- 
formed against for a breach of the statutes, 
and had the dishes carried ofi^ from their 
tables, if they exceeded the permitted number. 
Augustus passed an edict by which the expense 
of a repast, on ordinary occasions, was not 
to exceed 200 sesterces, — about l/. 125. 6d.— 
500 on days of solemnity, and 1000 for a wed- 
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ding feast : this was somewhat less severe than 
those preceding it, and the sum was afterwards 
extended to 2000 sesterces.' But luxury, still 
stronger than the laws, broke through the 
barriers they interposed: so that earth and 
sea, as historians tell us, scarcely sufficed to 
supply the tables; and, at length, epicurism 
reached to such a sickly pitch of refinement, 
that viands were only esteemed in proportion 
to their cost. Thus, Maltese cranes, peacocks, 
and rare singing birds, although hardly eatable, 
were esteemed great delicacies, and their 
tongues and brains still greater; oysters from 
the coast of Britain were more prized than 
those taken on their own shores, though the 
former could never have been eaten fresh ; and 

1 *' Sumptuary Lawi,** The severity of these laws can 
only be estimated by a reference to the prices at which 
the delicacies of the table could be purchased, and on this 
subject very little information has been obtained. We 
learn that, in the early part of the reign of Augustus, 
the price of a fat peacock was about 1 2 shillings, and of 
the eggs 15 pence : but these were extraordinary 
rarities. It should also be observed, that the sumptuary 
laws did not extend to fruit or vegetables } and. it ap- 
pears, that the bon-vivants of Rome indemnified themselves 
by a lavish use of them for the restrictions imposed on 
more substantial fare^ 
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we are told of a single sur-muUet, which had 
reached a size somewhat larger than commoni 
having been sold for a sum equivalent to fifty 
guineas.^ Nor was this all: gluttony kept 
pace with epicurism, and was indulged in to 
such disgusting excess, that emetics were used 
to enable the stomach, already gorged with a 
full meal, to bear a further load ; and though 
we are not to suppose that so loathsome a prac- 
tice was universal, it has, yet, been too much 
animadverted upon by contemporary authors, 
to allow us to conclude that it was confined to 
a few individual instances. 

The profusion which reigned in some of their 
entertainments was such, that Suetonius tells 
us of 2000 fishes and 7000 birds, of the rarest 
kinds^ having been served at one given by 

3 ** Sur-muUeiJ' This fish was found in abundance 
in the markets of Rome; it was not^ therefore, its rarity, 
but its uncommon size, that commanded the extravagant 
price mentioned in the text. The fact alluded to is not 
isolated ; various instances of such absurd profusion are 
recorded, not only by the poets— who might be expected 
to exaggerate— but by graver writers. As the sur-mullet 
was valued in proportion to its bigness, so was the pike 
for the opposite quality. 
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L. Vitellius to his brother the emperor. And 
Plutarch, speaking of the excesses of Antony 
at Alexandria^ says, that eight wild boars were 
usually roasted as part of the supper; not that 
they were intended to be served up together ; 
but, that, as it was uncertain at what hour An- 
tony would choose to sup, there was always a 
variety of food in different stages of prepara- 
tion to be ready at the moment he might call 
for it.5 

The table of Heliogabalus was regularly 
served with ragouts of the livers and brains of 
small birds, the heads of parrots and pheasants, 
and the tongues of peacocks and nightingales: 
the carcasses were given to the beasts in his 
menagerie. But our astonishmept at the ab- 
surdity of this extravagance, in a monarch, 
will be lessened if we reflect upon that of the 
• celebrated Apicius, and of JEsop, the famous 
tragic actor ; the latter of whom served up to 
his guests a dish filled with birds which had 
each been taught either to sing or to speak, and 
dissolved pearls in the wine which his com- 
pany drank; and the former, after having 

3 Sueton. in Fit, FitelL^Plut. in Ftt. Ant. 
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wasted half a millioi^ sterling on the mere 
ple^$ures of the tabW) put an end to bis ex^ 
istencei — ^not out of regret for bis past folly, 
but in despair that eighty thousand pounds 
which still remained of bis former fortune, 
wpuld not enable him to continue it.* Pro- 

^ ^.Api^ius ani JBiopJ* Epicurism aptie^rs to have 
been hereditary in the family of the former : besides the 
Apicius alluded to, afid already so renowned in the annals 
of gastronomy^ there were two others of the same name 
almost equally celebrated for their skill in that profound 
science, and their profusion in its application ; one of 
whom Itvcd in the time of the republic, the other in that 
of the Emperor Trajao : Init the ^ea^ Apicius, the im* 
mortal author of " The Art of Cookery," flourished in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Vide Seneca de Con- 
*olai, ad. Helv, c.x, ei de Fit, beat, c. xi. 

-^sop, notwithstanding his profligacy, is said to have 
died worth 160,000/. Horace ascribes the anecdote of 
the pearl to his son :— 

** An actor's son dissolvM a wealthy pearl 
(The precious ear-ring of his favourite girl) 
In vinegar, and thus luxurious quafl^d, 
A thousand solid talents at a draught." 

Be that as it may, the circumstance was not singular, as 
the Emperor Ctahguia entertained his guests in a simihir 
naaoner, and Cleopatra is known to have gained a bet 
by dissolving a pearl in vinegar and swallowing it; but 
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digality of expense seems, indeed, to have 
been more studied than delicacy of taste, and 
sumptuous waste inore than elegant arrange- 
ment. 

The supper, if a meal taken before four 
o'clock in the afternoon may be so called con- 
sistently with modern ideas, was usually com- 
posed of two courses, and a dessert. The first 
consisted of eggs stained of various colours, 
shell-fish, vegetables, and such trifles as com- 
pose the entremets at our tables; the second 
comprised the ragodts, roast meat, and fish ; the 
latter, particularly, was a luxury in such re- 
quest, that without it no Roman of fashion 
could be persuaded that he had supped. The 
dessert contained the usual proportion of fruit 
and confectionary, much in the modem style ; 
but it was customary to serve it on a separate 
table, and even the more substantial parts of 
the supper were occasionally brought in on 
portable tables, or placed before the guests 
on frames. 

Some of their greatest dainties would be 

the^ acid must have been strongert han that in use at 
our tables, which would not easily penetrate the 
tnamcl of a peart. 
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apt to Startle a modern epicure : snails, and a 
species of white maggot found in old timber, 
were fattened with peculiar care, and served 
only at the best tables; stewed sows' teats, 
fricaseed sucking-puppies,* and water-rats, were 
in great request ; and, according to Horace,— 

« A lamb's fat paunch was a delicious treat." 

Francis, b. i. ep. 15. 

Poultry, of every kind known at present, except 
the turkey,^ were abundant, and in common 
use; but the favourite fowl was a goose, of 

* " Sows' teats, and sucking-puppies.'' Pliny says, 
that the latter were worthy of being served at a supper 
for the gods : — Hht. Nat. 1. xxix. c. 4. And Martial ce« 
lebrates a cook who prepared the paps of a sow with so 
much art that they appeared as if ^tili full of milk ;*- 
I xiii. epig. 43. Whoever wishes to taste them super- 
latively well dressed, will find the roost approved receipt 
in Apicius de Art, CoquinA, vii. c. 2. 

^ " Turkeys" It has been generally supposed, that 
the birds known to the ancients under the name of 
^eleagrides were the same as our turkeys ; and that con- 
jecture has given rise to much learned controversy. But 
Professor Beckmann, who has summed up the proofs 
and arguments, on both sides, with great perspicuity, 
has clearly' shown, that they were not known in Europe 
until after the discovery of America, in which country 
they are indigenous; and that, the birds mentioned in 
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which incredible numbers were annually con- 
sumed. Whether this partiality arose from 
veneration for the memorable service rendered 
to the state by this bird ; or from other quali- 
ties more easily appreciated, and more gene- 
rally acknowledged ; or whether its destruction 
may not rather be considered as a trait of in- 
gratitude — ^has already been made the subject 
of grave discussion among learned commen- 
tators, and still remains an unsettled point* 
Some have supposed, that time effaced the 
recollection of the obligation; while others, 
anxious to reconcile the conduct of the Romans 



ancient authors by the name of GaHinee Afiricanes^^ 
Gutnea-fowls— were> in fact, the same as the Meieagrides. 
It appears^ that they were not introduced into England 
until late ia the reign of Henry the Eighth, as they are 
not mentioned in the regulations of his household, (tn- 
serted in the Archceologia, vol. iii. p. 157,) in which all 
fowls used in the royal kitchen are named. But if we may 
judge from the following couplets, of the date of the 
year 1585, they must then have become plentiful :— 

" Beefe, mutton, and porke, shred pies of the best. 
Pig, veale, goose, and capon, and turkie well dresi; 
Cheese, apples, and nuts, jolie carols to heare, 
As then in the countrie, is counted good cheare." 
See Bechmam'a Hut. qJ Lnven. vol. ii. art, Turkey $» 
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in this affair, ti^ith their principles, have con- 
tended, that they ever respected the immediate 
descendants of the Capitoline Geese, the brood 
of which was preserved with the utmost care ; 
and that, it would be unreasonable to expect 
that their gratitude should have extended to 
the collateral branches. The livers of these 
animals were, as they still are in some parts of 
the continent, esteemed great delicacies, and 
means were then, as now^ contrived to increase 
their natural size ; but if we may credit the 
following enumeration of rarities, the epicurism 
of the ancients extended even to the colour of 
the bird that produced them : — 

" The slaves behind in mighty charger bore 
A crane in pieces torn, and powder'd o*er 
With salt and flour ; and a white gander s liver, 
StufPd fat with figs, bespoke the curious giver ; 
Besides the wings of hares, for so, it seems. 
No man of luxury the back esteems. 
Then saw we blackbirds with o'er-roasted breast 
Laid on the board, and ring-doves rumpless drest : . 
De]ici(ftis fare ! ''— 

Francises ffor, b. ii. s. 8. 

But the most sumptuous dish was an entire 
boar, roasted, and stuffed, d. la troyenne, with 
game and poultry. The animal itself was in 
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such esteem with the lovers of good cheer, that 
Jttvepal terms it — 

«* a beast 

Designed by nature for the social feast !^^ 

Owen, sat. i. 

And Horace, who was no contemptible judge 
in such matters, boasts of— 



--" A Lucanian boar, of tender kind 



Caught, says our host, in a soft southern wind. 
Around him lay whatever could excite^ 
With pungent force, the jaded appetite; 
Rapes, lettuce, radishes, anchovy brine, 
With skerrets, and the lees of Coan wine." 

Francis, b. ii. sat. 8. 

Fish was sometimes brought to table alive, 
and weighed in the presence of the company, 
that they miglit ascertain its value, and enjoy^ 
in anticipation, the pleasure of feasting on it 
when dressed. When any very rare dish was 
served, the slaves who bore it were decorated 
with flowers; it was announced with great 
ceremony, ushered in with music, and received 
with the joyous acclamations of th£ expectant 
guests. We are told, that the Emperor Sept. 
Severus was complimented on the honors he 
had thus rendered to a sturgeon; and more 
particularly, on the rcnQvation of the custom, 
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which, it would appear, had fallen sdmewbat 
into disuse. In the reign of Domitian, the 
senate was convened to consult on the best 
mode of dressing a turbot of extraordinary size 
which.had been presented to the emperor; and 
although it, certainly, formed no part of the 
duties of senators to regulate the mysteries of 
the despot's kitchen, yet Domitian probably 
knew, that no council of cooks could furnish 
him with better advice. The turbot was boiled : 
but the most important point — the sauce with 
which it was served — ^has not, imhappily for the 
science of the table, been recorded. It must, 
however^ afford consolation to the amateurs of 
good-eating, that Horace has, with commend- 
able care, preserved the receipt for the sauce 
epicurierme of the Augustan age : — 

** Two sorts/' {he says) " of sauce are worthy to be known; 

Simple the first, and of sweet oil alone : 

The other-^mtx'd with rich and generous wine. 

And the true pickle of Byzantian brine. 

Let it> with shredded herbs and saffron boil. 

And when it cools, poor in Venafran oil/' 

Francis^ b. ii. sat. 4. 

Wine was served in large earthern vases, 
which circulated as the decanters do after dinner 
at an English tables and bore^ each; a label 
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deecribii^ the age and quality of the liquor it 
contained. There were cups, lo drink out of, 
of various dimensions and materiids^ which it 
would be tedious to particularize: that most 
generaiiy used, was cdiled a cpathus; it was a 
small goUet — at elegant tables usually of gold 
or silver, not uncommonly ornamented with 
precious stones — and contained about the same 
quantity as a modern wine glass* IMiny says, 
that during the reign of Nero, vases and cups, 
in imitation of crystal, were obtained from 
Alexandria, in Egypt, at that time celebrated 
for the manufacture of glass.^ But they were 
both rare and expensive; and although men- 
tioned by ancient authors as articles of great 
luxury, and notwithstanding it is certain that 
the ancients were, from a very remote period, 
acquainted with the art of fabricating glass, and 

7 '* G/aw.*'— Pliny ascribes the invention of glass to a 
period about lOOO years anteeedent to the Ghftsttan Mh ; 
iHist, Nat, 1. XXX vi. c. 26 ;)— but the manner in which 
he describes it to have taken place is doubted. 

Two ancient glasses found at Nismes, which are de* 
scribed in the celebrated work of Count Caylus, were 
covered with figures ; but the period at which they were 
made has not been ascertained. — See Recueil iAntiqtitith, 
v<^. ii. p. d6d. 
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ereiiy at a later date^ with that of cutting it, yet» 
if we may jtxdge from the specimens found 
among the ruins of Herculaneum and Popopeii, 
they were of coarse' materials and rude work* 
niansbip. The wine^ when brought to table, 
was passed through strainers in which were 
small pieces of ice, and it was sometimes both 
co(ded and weakened by an admixture of snow :* 
in winter, it was usual to temper it with warm 
water. It was not poured from the vase, 
but the cyathus was dipped into it, and, in 
houses where much etiquette of attendance was 
observed, that duty was performed by boys 
attired with more care than the other 
&)aTes. 

. It was customary to drink toasts and healths : 
and sometimes, when any very animating senti-* 
ment was given, the company pledged it by 
throwing their chaplets into the wine; which 
was called *^ drinking the crowns." During the 
preparations for the battle of Actium, Antony, 
having suspected Cleopatra of a design to poison 
him, refused to partake of any thing at her 

* " Siit)W*^ The Ancients vrere acquainted with the mo- 
d«ra method of preserving ice : the invention has been 
attributed to Alexander the Great. 
K 
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table until she had previou^^ tasted it. Cleo- 
^tra laughed at his fears ; and, having dressed 
herself in a wreath of poisoned flowers^ she pro- 
posed, after supper, — " Ur drink the crowns " 
Antony, out of gallantry, immediately threw the 
one she wore into his cup, and had already 
carried it to his lips» when the queen, aeiziilg his 
arm, informed him <^ his datiger; and thus 
proved to him, that his suspicions were as 
groundless as his precautions were unavailiDg. 
Theise chaplets, however, were not always c^m^ 
posed of flowers. The ancients imagined that 
certain plants possessed the quality of prevent* 
ing intoxication, and, with that view^ they bound 
their heads with wreaths of ivy, of vervain, and 
of parsley;^ yet, with whimsical inomsistency, 
they used provocatives to promote drinking 
whidi may fairly vie with the " broiled-bones/' 

£> " Wreaths qf ivy, of vervain andofpattkjf ;*— 

«' With living wreaths to trown our heads. 
The parsley's vivid verdure spreads; 
To bind your hair the ivy twines.** 

Trancii's Hor. b. if. ode ] 1. 

The Romans borrowed this custom from the Greeks, 
who» themselves, took it frpm the orientals : allusioo i 
pointedly made to it in the Old TesUment : h&mh tlxmB. 
1 and 3. 
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** devilted-biscuits/' and ** anchovy-toasts," of 
the ftidderns ; and we are exultingly told, that-^ 

** Stew*d shrimps and Afric cockles shall excite 
A jaded drinker's languid appetite.*' 

Or— 
" Grapes and apples, with the lees of wine. 
White pepper, common salt, and herring-brine." 
Francises Hor. b. ii. sat. 4. 

After supper, and sometimes even between 
the courses, they played at dice : for although 
gaming was forbidden, except during the feast 
of the Saturnalia,*^ yet the prohibition either 
extended only to houses of public resort, or was 
not enforced ; and it was so general, that the 
emperors themselves indulged in it, and even 
Cato considered it as an amusement befitting 
old age. But Cato regarded it merely as a 

10 « Thejka&tqfthe Saturnalia " was intended to com« 
memorate, and in some degree represented, the ancient 
equality of condition that reigned among mankind. 
nnVing it^ continuance, the power of masters over their 
siives ^Ai ^tispended, and they associated together wrth 
tlf^ ^\^i fre^om, aH distinctiOA tyf fank, even in dreaf), 
being th«n entirely laid aside. It wa»heid in the month 
of Deeember^ anH lasted^ at first three, and afterwards 
five, days, which were one continued scene of joyous 
festivity. 

K 2 
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relaxation, and did not contemplate such a 
stake as could either excite the passions^ or 
injure the fortune; whereas high-play was pur- 
sued by the nobility of Rome with all the 
frenzy which distinguishes that odious and 
destructive habit 

They had two kinds of dice: the tesserce, 
and the tail. The first were cubes, like ours, and 
marked, also, on the faces, with numbers from 
one to six, but with the numeral characters in- 
stead of dots. The tali were oblong squares, and 
only numbered on the four sides — the deuce 
and the cinq being omitted. They were thrown 
from a box in many respects similar to that still 
in use. 

The most usual game was one of mere chance, 
depending on the highest throw, and was played 
with three tesserae. There was also one some* 
what similar to our backgammon, or rather to 
a game much in vogue on the continent, and 
nearly resembling it, called trictrac. It was 
played with four tali, and fifteen counters on 
each side ; the latter generally of gold and silver, 
or of differently coloured glass. The table on 
which it was played contained twelve points on 
each side, divided by a line, and the counters 
were moved, according to the throws upon the 
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tali, until they were forced over the boundary. 
The best throw at this game, was when all the 
dice presented different numbers; this was 
called verms; the worst was four aces, which 
were termed canes^ or, in terms of still stronger 
disappointment^ damnosi canes. 

Many other games of chance were played ; 
•^ome from a spirit of gaming, others for mere 
amusement; but our information respecting 
them is very imperfect. One, however, remains 
to the present day — the morra — and is still com- 
mon among the lower classes in Italy: it is 
played by two persons, and consists in holding 
up one, or both hands, and suddenly raising 
some of the fingers, while each, at the same 
moment, guesses at the number stretched out 
by the other. 

When the emperors, and indeed, even when 
private individuals of rank, gave an entertain- 
ment, part of the amusement sometimes con- 
sisted in a lottery, in which each ticket repre- 
sented a prize. Considerable sums were occa- 
sionally distributed in this manner among the 
guests; but not in actual money: the prizes 
were generally pictures of various merit, trinkets, 
or things of more importance^ contrasted with 
others of ridiculously small amount. Thus, in 
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one given by Heliogabalus, ope of tb^ loU^ con- 
sisted of ten camels, and another of ten fli^sj 
others, ten ostriches, and ten .eggs; ten pounds 
of gold, and ten of lead; and all in ^ai^^lly 
absurd proportion. 

Soon after the establishment of th^. i;^^ bli^^ 
it became customary a^ their entertainmepts, to 
sin^ the praises of their great men to \l^(^ foupd 
of the Flute and the Cithara, B(^^ ^^r the 
conquest of the Asiatic province* JMggler^^* 
buffoons^ and dancing girls w^e introduced > 
Qnd a kind of pantomime — not always of tb§. 
most modest descriptionr— was substituted for 
^he ancient hymns and chprusses. Thesd licetiti- 
ous exhibitions palled the sense they were meant 
tp stimulate, and led to such brutal depravity 
of taste, that gladiators were frequently intro- 
duced into them;; and a diversion] — ;if «yfb, 
indeedj^ it may be called— which is a ^ti|in Hgop , 
the manners, and the morals^ of tb^ ^opap 
public, w^s adopted ip th^ privi^^ assepi\>l|f| 
of the patricians. In jp^tipe, ho^Q^^r^ tp ^% 

u •* JugglersJ' Many of the deceptions still ffwilstui 
^y thete people appear to haye bfpp fa^^ totb^aa- 
qfnt^ : particuUrl^ th^ yariops ^ic^ with ^ $|94f i^ 
cups ao4 ^lls. 
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society of Rome, it must not be concealed^ 
that ladies and young persons retired whenever 
any scenes unfit to be represented before them 
were about to be exhibited. Nor, amidst all thia 
extravagance of luxury^ and laxity of manners, 
if not of morals, were splendid examples of 
pioderation, and propriety of conduct, wanting 
among the men: at the tables of both the 
Pliny's, and of Atticus, readings from celebrated 
authors were substituted for the daaces and 
combats exhibited at other houses; and the 
sober maxims of Qicero on this subject are tpo. 
veil known to require repetition. 

The supper ended, as it began, with libationa 
to the gods : prayers were offered for the safety 
and prosperity of the host, whose health wasi 
drank at the same time; together, during the 
reign of the Csesars, with that also of the Em- 
peror ; and a last cup was quaffed to one gene- 
ral *^ good-night.'* This parting-ci^— the po^ 
culum bmi genii of the ancients — was a custom? 
\wg rdigiously adhered to by our hospitable 
ftMpi&thers, ere it was exploded by the cold re- 
finement of modern manners ; and is still pre- 
served in the cordial stirrup-cup of our Scotch 
asd Irish neighbours. 

On t«kiog leave of lb« bosi, he usually made 
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bis guests some present, more or less valuable 
as inclination or circumstances dictated. Some 
instances are recorded of extreme prodigality 
on such occasions, others of absurdity, and even 
of barbarity. Among tlie former, Cleopatra's 
gifts to Antony are prominent. After the superb 
entertainments made for him at Tarsus, she, 
each time, presented him with the entire service 
of plate, of the most costly description ; and to 
the numerous friends who accompanied him, 
she gave the tapestry and couches which served 
for the occasion, and the golden cups and vases 
of which they had made use. To some of the 
most distinguished among them, she gave litters 
with their bearers ; to others, horses richly capa- 
risoned ; and to all, young Ethiopian slaves to 
carry flambeaux before them to their lodgings. 
The lavish munificence of Cleopatra to Antony, 
may hot, indeed, excite much wonder : but we 
are told, that Verus invited eleven friends to a 
supper, after which he gave to each of them the 
page who waited upon him at table, and all the 
eostly cups of gold and crystal of which he 
had made use; a mattre-d'h6tel, with a com- 
plete service of pkte ; vases of gold, filled with 
the most precious perfumes ; and similar animals 
alive, both quadrupeds and birds, to those which 
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had appeared at the table : to crown all, they 
were conveyed home, each in a splendid car- 
riage, which was presented to them, together 
with the set of mules by which it was drawn, 
and the muleteer by whom it was driven. 

It is related of the Emperor Domitian, that 

he summoned a party of senators and knights 

to one of the entertainments given by him on 

the occasion of his pretended victory over the 

Dacii. They were introduced, with much 

solemnity, into a saloon entirely hung with 

black, and all the furniture of the same sombre 

description. On taking their places, each found 

before him a small pillar, such as was usually 

raised over tombs, with his name inscribed on 

it, and surmounted by a sepulchral lamp ; and 

they were attended by naked children, blackened 

from head to foot, to represent so many infernal 

daemons. These sprites danced round the 

table with hideous grimaces, and then presented 

to the guests such meats as were used only at 

funeral ceremonies. A profound silence wi^ 

observed by every one but Domitian^ who, in ti 

tone of portentous seriousness, entertained the 

company with lugubrious stories of murders and 

apparitions. It may be imagined with whai 

appetite the supper was eaten; particularly 

K 5 
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whep ii is recollected, that the tyrwt &e<)|(^pif]f' 
entertained tbo^e unhappy wretcl^e^ $ux^ptuo^^"^ 
]j at night, whom he ppt to deafl) pn th^ 
foUowipg day* At length, the gu^^ wex^ dis: 
missed: but they were conducted home mi}^ 
much caution and myst^y, and soon aft^r their 
arrival a messenger was annoupoed from the^ 
^roperor. Each concluded that it was his ^^th 
^arrant: but it was, pn the pontrary, t^ lit^te 
imp who had waited iqM>n him at ti|ble, now 
divested of his ominous black, elegantly dress^. 
and bearing, as a present, the mopumeqtal 
pillar — ^which proved to be of silver, — anti some 
article of plate. 

The remains of the repast were parfly dis- 
tributed among the slaves, and suph thi;^ a^ 
were not fit for furthf:r yse were bur^pd. X^s 
was a kind of sacrifice, and was termed protervia: 
in allusion to which, Cato said pf ^ spenflthriii 
^ho, after having squanc^ered bis fortune, f q^ 
cidentally set fire to his housci— " th^| h§ t|^ 
finished according to rule, with ^he p^oteryian 
jacrifice." 

Although the supper was the ^ast regplar 
ineal of the flay, it was not unfreq^enily fpUoTjr- 
^ by a collatiou— called co'messatw^--^f^ev 
whipb the guests sat Icite^ and drank deep ; ^d 
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this additional repast became at length so ge- 
neral, that invitations were given for it sepa- 
rately. It, therefore, answered to the supper of 
the present day, as the Roman supper did to 
our dinner; and their dinner, as we have 
already seen, was so 4ight and irregular, that it 
may be considered as the modern d^euner a la 
ftmrchette. 
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CHAP XIII. 



Sobriety of the ancient Romans — Instances of subse« 
quent excess. — Italian wines. — Manner of planting the 
Vines. — Vintage. — Mode of making, and preserving. 
Wine.— Grecian Wines. — Fermented liquors.— Hor- 
ticulture. — Bees. — Sugar. — Coffee. — ^Tea.— Foreign 
Commerce. 

In the early ages of the commonwealth, the 
men were not permitted to drink wine until 
they had attained their thirtieth year. The use 
of it was altogether interdicted to women : if 
they infringed this rule, their husbands, or even 
their nearest relatives, were allowed to chastise 
them ; and a law existed, in the time of Ro- 
mulus, which subjected them to capital punish- 
ment if found in a state of intoxication. Wh^ 
ther it was the scarcity of the liquor, or the 
more probable motive of attention to the morals 
of the people, which gave rise to the prohibition, 
docs not appear : but, from whatever cause it 
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proceeded, certain it is> tliat their ancient 
sobriety ceased so soon as the grape became 
abundant, and excess in wine became so preva- 
lent in Rome, that Pliny speaks of men — ^in 
polite society — who, after having drank to re- 
pletion, took goblet after goblet until they re- 
gorged it; then recommence, and repeated 
this disgusting essay of their powers several 
times at the same sitting. Of this number was 
Mark Antony, who published an account of his 
drunken revels ; and the younger Cicero, who 
acquired great celebrity by the quantity he could 
drink at a draught ; " as if," says Pliny, " he 
wished to deprive Antony, the murderer of 
his father, of the glory of being the greatest 
drunkard of the age/* * 

The Emperor Tiberius is recorded to have 
passed two whole days and nights at table with 
Pomponius Flaccus and Lucius Piso, whose 
convivial qualities he afterwards rewarded — the 
one with the government of Syria, the other 
with the prefecture 9f the city ; — and was so far 
from concealing the motive for their advance- 
ment, that the patents of their appointments 
expressed it. Seneca, indeed, says of him, that 

• Piin. Hist. Nai. 1. xiv. c. ««. 
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C4t^ mill t^e 4«y of bi? d^t^i. 

C0WU8, ftiso pr^ct pf the fity p^j^er T%-. 
rlQ§, y^^s }i\ \hfi poi^stapt bal^j( of gpiog dru^. 
to |he sena^fb wbeucp l^p fa^ freqp^tly c^n^ed 
ip 1^ prpfound a sleep fui not to be awakei)e4 by 
tb^ ^Qtipn of bis removal. 4^4 Cs^to bip^f 
\9ras acpHs^f} of padulgin^ too freely ^ the ple^- 
si^res of {lie table. 

Even females at length gave tbems^y^ up 
tQ ^ese excesses?. A great ipqra|i$f:, of t^e tjip^ 
of Ncrp, represents thep passing whole p jghts 
i^( t^ble^ f}n^9 with charged gp^ets in t^eif 
handSf not only, yying w^^, bi|t sc|rpass^n^ tbe 
most robust debauchees, in intemperuqc^.^ But 
the picture wjiicji be ^f^ws of ^^ir licentjpps- 
i)^^ is, BO dpub^ pver-f5har|;cfi, ^d tj^e ce^qfe 
tpp gftn^ra}ly applied, for we have alre^^y f e^, 
that tb^ ladies usu^ly withdrew before ^^ 
orgif^ of the pen qompenced. 

Plipy considers tjie liba^ipn? i(^?ti|uj^d ]\^ 
Bpmulii^ — ^bicb were of milk— and ^e prj^. 
b^W^Wn^y Numatio pppr wjije on thp fuppc^JL 
pyr^s JQ hppor of the dead, as sufficjeqj P^^ 

« ♦' ^ ffrfat moralist " — SpiecOf typist 95. 
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tj^ ulges If icre \^^n rar^?. iq ][^\y* Tbej fa^caine 
XfSF ^cm^ioa io the si^i^qtie^ ; a^d yrexe prjobi^bljc 
j^t pb^ne^ from Gr^^* \\ iya«; ^^e vip^. 
of- l^y whi^ attracted tlif Q^uls tbitbfi; 
i{^ (hf| dict«(torsliy) ^f P9I^i^^s^ wit^ia )il0q 
ipp^ tba^ thrf^ ce^uri^ fftei^ ^lie def^h of 
Nuina 9^ apd it \& yifiVL koowQ^, tba,t wiil^ W«^ 
iqilfl^ i^ large q^aptitie^^ m tbe consulate of 
L^c:!^ Qpiiniafi mor^ thaa^ a pentury before 
the Cl^ristian a^ra. The territory pf Papua 
a^^ fiurnia^ed several different kinds;, and ^U pf 
(|X|;^l^t quality ; ^baf of Falerj^iua was the niio^ 
^Irteepa^ ; yet it yf^ so iu^rsb und strong ^^at 
it required to be kept at least ten years befprc^ it 
wi|9 f^riak^bl^^ a^^ was th^n niix^d ^jtj^ bpfley 
QV wUh swe0 ^ine^ in order to ameliorate itr. 
Bjaji the reign of this wine, ai^^ th^ Qt^^. 
g^pw^t^spf Capua, waa not of long d^ri^tiqn: 
^ey &U into di^r^ute. in 9ons9quence of the 
^Y^dity of the proprietors of tl^^vincjya^ds, ^l^o, 
seduced by a false prospect of prpfit, p^edi^^c^s 
to increase the quantity without due regard to 
the quaility. 

Vhieyatds were at l^igth so multiplied^ tbftt 
they impeded the more necessary cultivation of 
grain, and the ^mperor Domitian fo\Jt,m] it n^-; 
cessary to order ^hps^^ iq \\x^ provinces to hp 
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reduced in the proportion of one half: he also 
forbade all new plantations in Italy. SuetoniuSi 
indeed, says^ that he did not enforce this edict, 
and it appears, that Asia was exempted from it. 
But many authors assure us, that the decree of 
Domitian remained in force until the reign of 
Probus, who caused his soldiers to plant vines 
on the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and then 
gave them to the inhabitants to cultivate; 
allowing them^ at the same time, to plant as 
many others as they pleased. Thus, it would 
appear, that France and Hungary are indebted 
to the last mentioned Emperor for their vine- 
yards.' 

It was the custom throughout ancient Italy, 
and is to this day in all Umbria, to attach the 
vines to trees, whose branches were thus fes- 
tooned with them : Horace alludes to it when 
he uses the figure of marrying the vines to the 
poplar; and both Virgil and Catullus employ 
a similar metaphor : — 

3 The " Vineyards" of Burgundy arc supposed to bcaa 
old as the age of ihe Antonioes. The district of Beaune 
"—still esteemed for the quality of its wine— is presumed to 
be that celebrated by the Romans under the name of 
Pagus Arehrignus, See, Gilhori's DecL of the Rom, EfHp' 
vol. i. ch. 2. and Suetonius in Fit. Domit, 1. xi\\ 
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— *' AspiriDg vines 
Eaibracb the husband elmt in amorous twines.** 

Dryden^ Georg. b. ii. 

*^ As on the naked plain th' unweddedvine 
Nor lifts ihe head, nor forms tlw generous wine, 
But sinking with its weight, its tallest shoot 
Reflected^ bends to meet the distant root; 
Unhunored, worthless, and forlorn it stands. 
Until rd by lab*ring steers, or rustic hands : 
But should a hushaAd elm its aid extend. 
Both lab'ring steers and rustic hitMlt attend/' 

Ca/tt//i«#, b. :(ii. 49. • 

The vintage was theo, as now, a season of 
joy and festivity. The feast of the Vtnalia was 
then celebrated,— 

- *' When Roman youth, deriv*d from ruined Troy, 
In rude Saturnian rhymes express their joy ; 
With taunts, and hughter loud, their audience please, 
l>eform*d with vizards, cut from bark of trees ; 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine, -\ 

Whose earthen images adorn the pine, . V 

And th^e are hung on high, in honor of tbe vine." -^ 
DrifdeiCs Firg, Georg. b. ii. 

The process of making wine was simple, and 
much the same as that still in use. The finest 
grapes were first crushed with the feet, after 
which they were placed in a press, and the 
joint pi^oduce constituted the best quality ; the 
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refuse clusters were then added to the pulp, and 
thrown into water, and from this mixture an in* 
ferior wine was made for the use of the slaves. 
The must was strained eith^ through bags, or 
baskets formed of rushes, and was afterwards 
clarified with the yelk of pigeons' eggs. 

The wine was kept in large jars, formed like 
urns, and usually stopped with a composition 
of pitch an4 pa^cb, cork being but ^el^om 
used fof that purpose. The date of the vintage 
was marked on the stopple, which was some- 
times sealed, ulso, with the signet of tb^ grower, 
^ an attestation of Uie genuine quality of the 
contents. These jars were usualljjr ranged ia 
cellars, one over the other, but some were hang 
to the walls, and others were buried in the 
earth, or even sometimes bedded in masoniy. 
They were occasipnallys also, placed in f^e 
a^ics, or on' the Hg^ pf ^^^-rpofed buildi^i^, 
from an opinion that the action of the swn aMd 
air contributed to ripen the wine; and, with a 
similar view, they were sometimes suspended 
qifj^l the smp^p pf a fire. Skins w^rc; mii4^ !«e 
cjf tp fraufport the yif\w ;* for the art of ip)akjf)g 

^ *' Skins were made use of to trcmsportiht foineS Thi^ 
cwitpio 18 «tiU contiuaed in mi^nj i^rU of Eniop^ bet 
Mrtfcu^fbr *fP9g^«t the P^f^^f Hlf • 
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^o9ped vessels wa^ for g loi^ tiioe unknown : 
|t is supposed that we are indebted for thf 
ipTention to the Gauls who inhabited the bankf 
pf the Po, b|it at lyhat precis^ date does npf 
appear. 

I^ is well known that win^ was preserved to 
^ l^eat age : there ^as son^e in uae^ m t^9 tvpp/i 
^ Plinjr the elder, which was made during the 
consulship of L. Opimiu?} and was, parser 
^^Ob^tlyf then Q^bout ^wo |pi^Qdr^^ ye^rs old. It 
^ud Bf bitter taste, and had acquired the cqt\^ 
^^te^e of floury : bjit it is probable, that tb^ 
^|tt^t ^uftlity r^». artificial, rat^r than \W ^f^t^ 
of a|rc^ a? t|be Rqipi^is used to inq^issate the 
wine thfy inteA^ to reserve, by filing dow^ 
^h^ must.^ It was chiefly employe^ tq givQ 
ftien^h and flavor to other wine^ wit^ W^^9^ 
it was. mixed in small qi;^titief ; aQd (he Rnc^ 
1^ ga ei;ces,^Ye, that m piinq? f^igH pf H feiyf 
^^ palculatfd, frpm the ie^i of Plipy, to bi^?^ 
^t abpfll fov? po^^ds sterling, 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the Italian 
waes, those of Greece were In greater estima- 
tion : particularly that from the Island of Chios ; 
which was so high priced, that, at the greatest 
entertainmentS| only one 9iip of it wasprese^f^ 
to each guest. In prpcess pf t^i^e, bpFfW) it 
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was lavished in equal profusion with every other 
luxury. We are told, that Luculhis gave a fete 
to the people, on his return from Asia, at which 
there was expended a quantity of wine equal to 
100,000 barrels; and CsBsar gave public enter- 
tainments, at the celebration of four different 
triumphs in the same month, at each of which 
22,000 tables were spread, which flowed with 
Falemian and Chian wine.* 

The Romans had also mead, metheglih, and 
other fermented liquors : Pliny says, that nearly 
two hundred different sorts were in use ; but 
among this number, it is to be presumed that 
he included the various denominations of wine. 
He speaks of a kind of beer that was made by 
fermenting several species of grain in water : 
and mentions it as an instance of the depravity 
of the times, that men, not satisfied with 
wine, contrived that even water should contri- 
bute to inebriate them.* Some of their wines 
they mixed with honey, and occasionally with 

* ** Chian tome." Dr, Hill says, that the usual price of 
the best Grecian wine did not exceed seven or ^ight 
pounds sterling a hogshead : but that an ani[^ora, or 
nine gallons^ of similar quality, when matured by age, 
sold for the same sum. Essai/s on And. Greece, ess. xr 

« PHn. Hhi.NaL 1. xiv. c. 29. 
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sea-water,7 and others were flavored with an 
infusion of wormwood, saffron, myrrh, and 
various odoriferous herbs ; spices were also em^* 
ployed to add to their strength and pungency : 
but it does not appear that they were acquainted 
with tlie distillation of ardent spiriyts. 

The fruits that are indigenous to the soil of 
Italy, are comparatively few, and those rich pro- 
ductions of nature which now flourish in such 
profusion under its genial climate, were chiefly 
acquired from the coasts of Barbary and the 
Levant. Even the Olive, which afterwards 
became so important an object of cultivation, 
was long a stranger to its shores, and was 
wholely unknown to the early Romans. In 
the remote ages, their gardens aflbrded little 
else than a scanty list of the most ordinary roots 
and pot-herbs, pulse, and the common trees of the 
orchard. At a later period, however, there is 
reason to suppose they were acquainted with 
most of the finer fruits and vegetables ; but at 

^ *' Sea-tvaier,** Proofs that the ancients sometimes 
mixed their wine with sea-water arc to be found in various 
siticient authors. Some modern commentators say, that it 
was with a view to render it lighter of digestion^ others,. 
that it was only added to wine that was boiled, tQ accde- 
rate its loliitiQQ, 
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wKat time they were iuccessi^eiy hitrodiib(^ li 
tincertain; ttnd, as the Romans applied the' 
ikabie of apple indttcriminately to eteiry foreigti 
frdit that bore a reseniblatice to it in tbrtA, onljr 
distingaishing them from each other by the 
name of the cbmitry whence the^ were deriVed^ 
this portion of their hortictilture is, in eoitee- 
qaence, involved in considerable obscitirity. 
Planting, grafting, and the Various operatiohir 
of the linrsery and kitchei^*gdrden, were well 
understood, and diKgehtljr practised; but the 
important improvement of the forcing*house fit 
of modem invention. 

Bees were object! of peculiar care : and, in- 
deed« among a people who wete unprovided 
with sugar, we may im£igine how highly 
honey must have been priced, aiid how im- 
portant its production to the interests of imel 
economy. 

Although it is certaifi, that the ftonraAs did 
not make use of sugar, and thit the cane #ilf 
not arrive at maturity in the climate of Italy, 
we should yet be cautious how we admit the 
generally received inference, that they were en- 
tirely unacquainted with it^ or even witb the 
mlmner in which it ii prodifcedw For, they bad 
a direct commercial intercourse, thitoug^ £|^yf( 
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kai the BM Ses, wHh the coast of Malabar^ 
whence they aniidally imported large qaantitiei x 
of i^ilk, of jetrellery, of spicesi and of drugs i 
imd, as fiiany Roman merchants were personaUy 
engaged in this traffic, it is difficult to conceivS 
bow they could haye remalft^ #bolely ignorant 
of a substance which ik supposed to have beeii 
produced time immemorial in India.^ That it 
was hot traiispoftted to Rom^ as an article of 
trade, mny be accounted for by its gr^t bulk 
and trifling comparative value, which must have 
formed ^etious oliyections with the irietchant, 
Sf t^e defective communication between thd 
countries was not of itself an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

.These observations would equaHy apply to 
coflfee, which is an indigenotis plant of Arabift 
Felix, and found in great abundance on the 
shores of the Red Sea, were it also certain that 

. « •« /n«Ka,"— The Island of Ceylon,— called Taprohana 
by the Romans, and Serendib by the Arabs — was the chief 
mart for this trade, which was conducted^ by sea, from the 
JPort of Myos-hormos on theS^ed-sea. 

The two great pearl fisheries were tli4 sa'me as at pr6- 
iem— Ormu2 and Gape Cdnliortn.^— Diamonds, it is sup* 
fOMd, w«re supplteil from the mine* of Jamelphu/, iA 
Bengal. QM^, Dec. tf the Hoin.'Emp. v. i. ch* 2, 
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its cttltivadon for domestic purposes dated as 
far back as that of si^gu*. And even tea, may 
have been procured from China, whence it is 
^upivosed that the chief part of the silk thus im- 
pcM'ted was derived. 

The foreign commerce of the Romans ap* 
p^ars very unimportant when compared with 
the extensive mercantile transactions of our 
own times. They traded^ it is true, not o% 
to the East Indies, but to all the ports of the 
Mediterranean, and occasionally even to thpse of 
England. > But, if we except the corn received on 
the account of govemmait from Sicily and the 
£»evant, their importations consisted of little else 
than articles of mere luxury : and, having no 
exportable manufactures of their own, nor apy 
surplus product of the soil, their purchases 
were necessarily made in bullion ; a medium 
which must, of itself, have narrowed the limits 
of their conunercial dealings, if other causes also 
did not contribute to circumscribe them. The 
interests of commerce were little understood, 
and less appreciated : traffic was considered dis- 
honorable, and they who engaged in it were 
held in contempt : the consequence was, that 
men of capital would not openly devote them- 
selves to it, and it was relinquished to slaves 
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dofhdtfet !t dti ail ^xtettsive sealed ' Tfi^ir hibst 
iia^tf^i ttddk ^as that already mferitioried,* tti 
tH'fe kbkk 6f 38faY4l5!ir/yet'k« real diinaal khioiint* 
lai Aott of k itflllfotl stfertlftg ; fcut, thi-ougli'th^; 
iif^d&tffVtth ^hfcJh it i*^a^' loaded, the vast iek-' 
peiide ki V^hich' it Wis (fohclu6ted^ and t'fie etibr- 
in6d4 ffiotii teaTized by thosfe engaged in it. It 
his Mill (ibmpUfed that tke goods fcost ihli' 
Italian consumer about one hundred times their 
original value. 

Their merchant-ships were of a size propor*- 
tioned to the kind of coasting trade to which 
they were necessarily confined by the imperfect 
state of navigation which preceded the discovery 
of the Polar attraction of the magnet;^ and, 
accordingly, we find that, in the time of Caesar, 
vessels of this description were considered large 
if they reached the burden of 50 tons. We 
read, indeed, of some being built by the Ptol^ 
mies of greater measurement than any since 

^ " MagneL** Although the ancients were unac- 
quainted with the powers of the magnetic needle, yet they 
were not ignorant of the attractive property of lode-stone; 
which is said to have been accidentally discovered by a 
peasant walking, in hob-nailed-shoes, over a rock of 
lode. 

L 
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known; one ship, which conveyed from Egypt 
a celebrated obelisk — of one solid block of 
granite 80 feet in l^gtb, that formerly stood 
in the circus of Nero, and is now erected before 
the church of St. Petcr^s— is said to have been 
ballasted with more than a thousand tons of 
grain ; and another to have been 400 English 
feet in length : but these must be view^ as phe- 
nomena in the naval architecture of that period. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

IMusio^ and Musical Instruments. — The Hydraulicou.— « 
The Drama .T- Actors — ^Dancers. — ^Theatric Factions.— 
Theatres. — Amphitheatres. — ^The Colisoeum. — Gladia- 
tors. — Combats of Wild-beasts. — ^Naumachiae. 

lbs* Btenant arc supposed t# have derived 
tibttr kdenrfef^e of musics as a science^ from the 
Greeks; but, as. RoilBseau has observed, when 
treating die subject of the Grecian songs,-— » 
1^ jtbis nation, more military than sensual, for a 
long time made but a very coarse use c£ music 
and lyric poetry ; and in these particulars, nev^ 
^prf^^Mi the voloptabus grace and elegance 
^, the ^Greeks. It seems as if, among the Ro^ 
i»iian%. melody always remained in an unrefined 
state^: . >rheir hymeneal odes were, rather noiid 
a^d 4}]9mf3iu'- tbaiiti airs;* and it is hardly to be 
pifesm^^ tl^Qjt thd satirical sOags of the aoklieis^' 
in, the triup^hs^ofrth^ goierals, consirted of a 
y^ry agreeable melody/* 

On the justice of this rdS^ction we have not 
the means of deciding, as, unfortunately, ;tu> 
spe^eps of Rpman n>elodies have be^ ^ite-. 
J.2 
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served. But it is certain, that their instrumental 
music was extremely circumscribed, as the only 
stringed instrument they possessed was the 
cithara — a kinddF lyre,* or stoall harp— of which 
there were, indeed, several varieties of form, 
but ai Dti the skiii^ })Hiicipl^, and f)r61>abty t^ 
quiring bui little difierence in the mode of 
execution. 

' Their wind-instruments were more numer* 
4)iis; buir fVoMi the descriptiooft .iMSckiBive 
tcAohed us fif aome of jdiem, and frottwhiit nmif 
be coUectad iie8pedtiiig.otiieii fironi tiprvkMi^ 
tions in aadeiit statiiaiiy, it in ^dt^^Ji^fm^ 
ttUD^ tiiat they ppatfeasad ^ tlie eoaipHRii hkkd 
modoli^km .of diose with whitsb me «t^ m^ 
qmdntad* Tbey comittedcfaieflyi^of Aea^ticiii 
dbefkheM's pipe^.or sytiiut }«»^^ varied yild6 tf 
flatfes; whkk appear, howelver, to ha^e tteeit 
iiHHiHy played with a m«nitb*pi#ce^ <»> read, im 
tke maniter. of o«r hautboy, a^d lt)«4^im^ t^ 
hd^ consisted of a doubte tdbii^t^-ctf hdthi^^ %f 
yMik UtAk^ mo|:c:4skiowfa tfaiA Wtiij^4 Wijtm 
cotajdBliiiad front the timk:-^^^ mUHf^ ^ 
various powers :— and the tM^^p^V'^^^tti'^l^Ml 
(attbtwghlkeittd&Kiisb^iil <JH)3^t^^.2t4^^tibrs 
certam that thdy wtf e acquiihit^. 
1%^ lieem illso^ hav^ i^di loitelf^tW^ 
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tDWfii^ tbfi invention pf th« organ, ill an 
ip6tiri(|i9eii(;» of vbic^ ^e following desoriptioiii 
ip wtr^P^^lfrom a recent *^ Hiiitory <>f Music," 
frqm tbe penOf Dn Busby. 

ff The joio^t extmCMrdlnilry of tbe^^in^iqstm*; 
iMntoi Of, tedeedp o( nny oth^r kiiid> ii the 
/ignirat^^Qiij'Oi; watu^organ: an iiMraibeiil so? 
^Qomii^ted, because & was pcsfonafd iippn, 
or fit leaat blo'vsi, by water. Frpni a deicfipa 
twii psfca by Yitruvias, it would aeem/^at liie 
watfs^, !by which 4lie*atr was iinpeSed into the 
p^e% was piit vai motioii by {Jumpi. The quea-^ 
lioto Mxbether it was flayed with the fingers, or^ 
ita tones aaiodiilated by ^me meoliani^l meahs; 
hus reKdted considerable diqaute^ Glamdiati' 
spcMcs of it in terms which, if we overlook what* 
allod^ to its beiqg fiAed by water instead tt- 
wiiid, iwpuld describe a modem organ :-^ / 

'•*» ^ jw ntagha levi ^etrudem murmttra iacta 
^nwumeratimcn €epHs iHoditniitr dSnof 
Intonet erranti digiiOy peniiusque irahali . i 

• ; Yfpte, idfjqra^Us iff ffurptir^ f»n^i^ tt9*H/* " 

! f'W^ ^g ^Pffm^ m MMy Ii6hta«|iefawp4» V 

Up^umbf r'4 ^9^8 tl^^ f^ap^jve ear «urpri$e^ : 

And swell and thunder as his art he plie^ : 
The beamy bar he heaves ! the waters wake ! 
' AiA Viqm lapses llijind busic make.** 
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** Athenaeus, who gives a desGri[^ion of thifc' 
instrument, says it was invited, in the time of 
the second Ptolemy Evergetes, by Ctesibius, a 
native of Alexandria. Ctesibius, however, can-' 
not propeily be called the inventin: of the 
liydraulic organ, sinc^ it is but an improvement 
upon Plato's clepsydra, or water-dock, that 
played upon Antes tbeiiottrs<.of the night, at a 
time when they could nofbe seen on the index. 

'* The most satisfactory idea that can be 
finrmed of this instrument, is furnished by a 
large beautiful medallion of Valmitinimi, in the. 
collection of antiquities bequeathed to the 
Yatactn by Christina, Qneett of SWeden. On 
the reverse of this^rdic is rq^mented iin hjf* 
dapmJic organ^ with two men, on^ oh the rights 
lind one on the left, who appear to ptintp the 
> water which plays, and to be listening to' the 
sound. It has only eight pipds, placed on a 
round pedestal ; and has neither keys nor per- 
formers." 

The only odier instruments with which 
they appear to have been acquainted^ were' the 
cymbal, and various Idnds of drums,' 6ne of 
which seems to have borne a close resemblance 
to the tambourine. 

The dramatic entertainments of the Romans 
fipp^ar to have been always accompanied with 
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music* They originally, indeed, consisted in 
little more than dances to the sound of the flute, 
pialogue was only gradually introduced: at 
first, in coarse, and frequently obscene, couplets, 
which obtained the name of fesceimine verses^ 
from the name, as it is supposed, of the city 
whence they originated ; ^ afterwards, in satires^ 
still accompanied with music and dancing; and 
it was not until about the year of Rome Bl^ 
that an attempt was made to represent a regular 
comedy. From this period the drama progress 
sively improved, and the plays which still exist 
sufficiently attest the excellence to which this 
iipecies of composidbii arrived: while the for- 
tunes acqtiired by some of the actors ^Hbrd 
abundant proof of the estimation in which the 
histrioiiic art was held, notwithstanding that, 
accordin^'to the Koman law, the profession of 
an ador was declared infamous, and those who 
practised it were deprived of the rights of 
jcitizens. 

1 '' FetcinMne verses," Thegeiiera^y received opinion \», 
that these verses t«ok their name from Fecennia, a citjr 
of Etrurta, now Galesa, in the eclesiastical states. But, 
according to Macrobius, it is. derived from the word Fas-- 
dnum, a eharm — and the versus were originally used a^ 
a protection agalifsl ^itclieraft 
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. The Eomap j^ipedjr >easi nt first, ^holfiy 
Arrowed from the Greeks, and it v.9S long 
befQr^ the ]Latp $(i^g^ could boast of an or^ii^^l 
compoaitiop. \^hen delivered from the tr^m^ 
mels of imitatioi^^ (heir p]ays hecaiRe ippre. 
descriptive of Romap character and miipo^s ; 
but it may be doubted whether they di4 not 
io3e more ip parity of taste than fhey gained in 
prigipality, for w^ find, fhat the itagei degefie*^ 
rpl^d soop after the fall; of the yq^pblift.widiVW 
at length abandoned to dani^^r^^ and buifopps, 
'[jThe change has, indef^d^ been.f(scrib^d:to th^ 
|K>iicy pf the empeypr^, whp »r^ i^aii tp Jjny^ 
^fpuragei the. fl^'eprpsen(^{ipu.of Iqw cpoied^ 
ffxi pa^omim^i in order .tP diyef t th^.^tt^e^m 
pf the loive^r cla^sjss of the jpu^lic frpm :th^ m^ 
siires of governipent : but we ^ay rai^S^^bljt 
Pf^im^ ^t it could ^ot hav^ bmn,>^.4^1^ 
^^ptedy had not the d?!clin€i i^f Aram9li§i tg^m 
^^elf Jed the way ta it. 

Tragedy was not introduced, at Komi^: jin|i^ 
long after comedy was known ; and the pieces 
flill ektant are &o fbw, as to aflbrd but litde 
id^ahs Pf judging of the general Inerit of their 
tragic'rause. . . . , . 

iTie play was usually suc^e^de^ bjf ^ f?rq^ 
which was performed bj-^wn^teMirfir.. Tlm^ W?f«. 
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l(y)«4 ^i^ comedies; in which ib« ^{^4 

|» tb^ «pontaa<$oas efl|i]fiipn of tbelr own fmofi 
« liceftf:? w^ich thejr freqiiently abuoed by tlie 
iptrp4of$tio^ of piucb gF9«» ribfkldry. The peiv 
§firvf^T^ in tba AtdUma, could not be compdUei 
}^ tbe lipdi^ice to nmnask; nor w^Ke tb^» 
li^fr Qfimw^ actqr% dfypiriy^d of th^r ctril 
rigbtl^ 

InMnde^ of dtooi]^ find proce$Mon% of facr 
llibitkm of ailindla^ and cotobMs of gladiator^ 
9i«r6 ^ra€i»lljr introduced between the acts ( 
and tket^ logeibtir with pantomimical rc^re- 
aeatatite% InmUing, and rop^dancing^ conr 
atitiited so great a portion <^ the entertainmenti 
that diey at length luperseded the rqpmlar 
dfama* 

The acixits wore masks deaer^ye of thenar 
kaoteiB thqr repras^ted. The origin of data 
«iston) has be^n attributed to a celabraied ifa«- 
fjedian)! who is said to hvYeadopted it to corifieal 
ibb defiact ot\ squinting : bat it wa% more profi 

^ ** Animals,** Whether the animals exhibited op the 
stage were usually trained to perform tricks^ do^s not dis« 
tincClf appear; but there is no doubt that the Emperor 
i|%lba possessed an elephant which walked upon a rope 
$trMobed acnose the ttieatre. 

J.5 
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bably, borrowed from the Greeks. The interior 
of the mask was lined widi metal, or with horn, 
in such manner as materially to assist the power 
of the voice; and its use was rendered in some 
measure necessary by the vast size of their roof- 
less theatres, in which, without some such assist- 
ance, diey must have been inaudible to the 
greater part of the audience. Yet, as they mast 
have been destructive of that great charm of 
superior actirig — the expression of the counte- 
nance — ^it is difficult to imagine how their emi- 
nent performers could, while so disguised, have 
acquired the reputation they enjoyedr We 
may therefore be allowed to suppose, that the 
idea of their having been employed on all occa* 
sions, is erroneous ; and partly to be attributed 
to a custom which prevailed, of prefixing to the 
pieces the<figure of the mask, together with the 
dramatis personse, which was, perhaps, intended 
more as an indication of the character, to the 
reader, than as a representation of what was 
actually exhibited on the stage. However this 
may be, it is certain that they were generally 
used, at least by inferior actors; and, as the 
female characters were performed by men, they 
then contributed to heighten the illusion. In 
such pieces too as the Menoechmi of Plautus 
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'—from which Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors 
n taken-— in which the intricacy of the plot 
turns on the mistake of one person fbr another, 
the use of masks would contribute to give an kir 
<tf greater probability to the incidents. 

Another singular custom prevailed on the 
RiHnan stage — the occasional division of the 
same part between two actors, the one reciting^ 
while the other accompanied him with the ap- 
propriate gesture. But it was probably confined 
to the recitation of verse, or single speeches; for 
we do not find that it was applied to dialogue ; 
and it was ori^nally introduced for the con- 
venience of a favorite performer who was ren- 
dered hoarse by his obedience to reiterated 
calls of " encore/' 

Comedians, wore a low-heeted'sboe^ called a 
sockf that merely covered the- foot j Trage- 
dians, a high buskin that reached to the mid- 
leg t whence these words are used to denote the 
different styles of comedy and tragedy. Pant<^- 
mimic actors usually performed barefooted ; 
but on some occasions they wore wooden sandals. 
Thcf professed dancers used castanets, which 
they played in unison with the music, in the 
manner still practised in the Peninsula, and 
wme pMTts of Italy ; and it appeltrs, both, that 
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||i^ e|pi«f female dancers were l^^pi^ii^r^ a£tb^ 
province of Andalusiat and^ diat.tbe style of 
their dancing was then as rem^dcable as nqir 
for its voluptuousness* . , 

It is genersily imf^iaed, 4^1 the. ^^onpil 
^fnces of Spain were i^^rqd^iffd j(fi(p. that 
^untry by tb^ Moors; and the cer|ain,^j tbat 
<)^ces equally licentious nave \)G^n knpwn tiqie 
immemorial in the East^ baf^ be^n; i^oced .#s 
proof corroboratiye of the supposition; But 
that &ct will not apply to ^arbary, ifhencp th? 
3IoQra invaded Spain ; nor do ij^p dmnce^ q^ the 
!^t bear any resen^lance ip those of the 
jpeninsuU) exo^t in th^ir jbociviousfi^si^ I ?^iif 
a striding sunilarity prevails betwei^n t^e h^tjt^ 
and the SaltereUo^ as danced at this day ^y the 
low^rc^asse^^gf peqple^i^tbe E9clesia||^9$4<?t<^* 
We» (herefo^,.y»hA]lno^,c9miBU any jgffaat i^^tr 
l»9g;e on probabijlitjr if vr? hH«wd I*?© fopjecjfcitf fl, 
{bat lihe %m^J'av4(^q and bohsm wb^kJ^xbarff 
tbe.p]resent audiepces of Madrid, o^e^onilri- 
b^tpd to the amufkempt of Jlh^ ifl^abiUmt^ qi 
IpeientKoi^^f. ..,,; 

/i^be audience te^ti^.^pif af^Ui^sc^ qr 
ccn$i|re, in the mpc^ern niapoey, aiid .e(^op$^ 
the pretensions of different actpirs with so m^ 
%i€Bt,. Uwt.^b^ afiprssefttatip«.,wi*^»Qg«,i»te^^ 
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wbiqii.liot unfr^uently («rmin9te4 in bloodfliod* 
Such) ?n4eed, was t))e p«rti^ty^ the pe€|)l^ (q 
tl^truyl aioi^^n^m^ th|it every eaunoit^yti* 
M bi«. p«r|:y» ^nd liieir abiurf} &ctiooi reoif 
^rcd tlie ^ti;p a, fio^^tut. um^ pf luott mA 
^isoideir. Penifau. of the big()€pt r^nk tode 
liirJt.iB these \^%w}^ ^hkh w«re dt length 
cmri^e^i «o ^ ^ tp aUriiet tbe attenfifmf oftbd 
soiate; and, in the reign of Titlerittsj tho 
^9f era lyere, in ^nsequences b9tH«bed £rom 
|$ily» Ttie ^fom^, p^vejT. rejoovered thi^bUlw : 
^( dim^xs apd buffboos gradp^Uy found oi^aoa 
t9 i^ftra t9 tbg stage ; ^if wbidii tbey aftenwairda 
loipt enlire, and a^diw^t^ p^s^eMlM* ^ 

T^:§xtra(ardinajry, w44oaie^»^l^*tridiwi^Mft| 
iiluepc^^.fliiqnirfid h^ tl)e,:9£tpr§5 ^oitM tb« 
iMr^4iiipH9^ ^ .lYP >wp ,ju>]d::ti)at» .iJthougk 
«0|iqi§^:by.the.gi?^^ ami Hb^pa^y^netvarkU^ hgs 
lll^hpiiM^^ Uw BCSv^V'iirecei.&eefl ifoiq ihb 

it certaijx t|iat ^he pripcj|^^ctoi;s ayqwijicj^arg^fprtifpyj^ 
which must have' been derivea from iBe public bounty, it 
yM 49?» 116I epp^air in wbii(t mont^er 4his «r» betlo^ed; 
1i)iffyvpco)ii^U^pr;0fited largely by oichitititig tjidctalenit 
H|)fivfie ^9^naiMPQnt8. .^That^heirfMbjon^ 
were not very iacrative may be conjectured 6o«i.ihB U^ 
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restriHiits of the law; whiiji, as has been alreadty' 
observed, held their profession to be infamous; 
and) indeed, the majority of those who em- 
braced it were . slaves. Eveh Augustas, who 
was their greatest protector, ordered one c^ 
brated comedian to be publicly whipped throogh 
the theatres for having presumed to intriguel 
with a Roman matron ; and banished anodier 
from Italy for ai^onting one of the auidienee 
who hissed him. 

Scenic exhibitions were, &r a long time^ hdd 
to be subversive o( the morals of die people; 
and, so late as the year of Rome 599^ a deci«iB 
passed the senate prohibiting the erection of 
theatres within a mile of the city. But drfii 
prgudiee gave way in process of time, and it is 
well known upon what a cdk>9sal scale ofntitigiilh 
ficence those edifices wesre afterwards constntd^ 
ed* The first permanent building erected 4^ 
this purpose within the city, wa^ calculate ti^ 
contain 40,000 spectators, and others were 
i^)M»rwards raised of still more stupendous di- 
mensions. They were, at first, open at the fbp) 

that a laW was enacted, in the reign of the Emperor M ; 
Antbnindfy which limited the rewards usiially gtveift^ 
them on extraordinary occasions to l^ti aurtf^ oraboA^ 
cigfaA'guiaMtk 
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iKstrrtmoKs ow the romaks. idl 
ftfld awnings w^re used to guard against the stin ' 
and rain ; nor were the aadience accommodated 
with seats; but, at a later period, they were 
covered, and built with regular rows of ston^ 
benches, rising aboTC each other, and divided 
according to the rimk of those who were to oc- 
cupy them. The lowest rows were appropriated 
to the senators and fcnretgn ambassadors, the 
next fourteai to the knights, and the remainder 
to the public ; and it appears, thatthe foremost 
seats were covered with cushions, while those 
assigned to the lower classes were left bare. As 
all were equally adimtted gratuttously, these 
distinettons gave great offence to the.pe<^>le:; 
and with the greater apparent reason, as they 
were not observediin the circus : but they wen^, 
notwithstanding^ rigidly enfoniedy and itiq>e€- 
tons were appointed at tbe theatres^ who xefg^ 
lated the dit^hiition of places aocordidg to* the 
nank of idie f)artie& The Mage was cooatmcted 
in^miueh th^ mmi^ iMiiner aa at present^ eai^oeftt 
tbjEit .tbe orebentra wab equally apptopriattd to 
dtmv^g ai)d mmk' The ^scenery and ^botations 
Hwe g&i^rtA\y pf the most splepdid description, 
and were screened^ dtiirtng tl»e intervak of ^ 
pecfonnance> by a siikto curtain. . ' 

ThecQstoiD, Mf gensTftlalpirivateenlertai^ 
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giiMM, w\^ V^dj(m^ » itU^jl^d tfli by Oyi^ fs 
fiipeoc^ of whic^ h^ thuAi[?9n$nf(|s ^ith ^f wtip 

^' No veil* vifere then 6'er%arble stractarfes tprtafl. 
No Uqnid fid&urt on (ht auHtfiei tked ; 
' The nkm^ti fgpitm ttt|ifMRiit8. flteioestgncD*. 

;. Bfuklca^oCilivf iQorK)(^,i;psp9rci^^^ 

Where aat the swains witlj oaken garlands crownM.*' 
Gifforai Art 0/ tiovei\>*\* 

Th« glMKfttt>ml coinihitt w^te exhibited ki 
aifiphitheatre^ vbicb hid seata ^1 araiiod^dke 
^age being in 4dieceqtre^ and caUed {h^dgtm, 
hi <^ffi»equtiifee of ito beibgrdovered ^itk^snd to 
irfRirditb^ ceinlMMrts'^i^fsn fbotift^ /Iihe 
iit9ikliffg9i¥dftev'at<Mi||l taierbi»aifwn|ary rnicliaiiii 
up w6odi A0 tb« «h^fi( ireiBitlirii t^ly'obciaitei- 
^aliy rdprttented; but vAien ibetie Ij^eefatab i^m 
4finN|iieiit, and: fagiilar,ti€lMf uraro fikalaiMHiily 
<iX)fa»tnietedt.4if ^^i«i{»;> The attf^t; iKdife idait 
mXUA die <70iis«Mi^ it«rks MOifek i&<langlb, 
4Td in biiealAh^ apd in hdl^ vjliio? a^d was 
'adrrbutiNted, to the tppydbj^ a poptrcir resting on 
eighty arches,, and divided into fooTiatariec^j^l 
4ipelit 4oJtbd iti$fii»]iifitMit^' andctke uppel^iiost 
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W^^jr /?9ipo9«d to the air*. ^» «rcft^ WMkff 
^b 91^ «ffi)rded af^^^Uy of iqgr^ m4 egrets 
fbipb pr^eoted tbo^ n^^qidentp U)At .mt|^t 
9tli^fniiriipb|ive!9Jria^ froQi th^ preieidre of the 
WA v^mM. ^y which It ^m frpqu^tted^ The 
^^mpgemmt ^qf the ^eM t^es /iMDiliMr (o ihat in 
(j^ tto^t^^.i ai^; ^ O00)bat« pf wM-beA8t4i 
i^Pftjijttfls i£MPi^ » pari of th^ aniHSfimebtBi 
ib^ §rfi|il ^nsBtraoigly fencedi and enoirckil by 
|0»D^]^ to guard the ap^t^tca^s ligaiiiBi^ tbeiif 
i^ttf^la; tftete prfae&iiliQiHf». hoil^Ter, Mfii^rc mi* 
4Mya: |f|i£Si3i^t, .^ m^teo^ea occuri^ed id 
which the ^animals sprang across ihe.barrier4 
Irhfft :ibMg« gU^ WM^ feared by V^^tp^ianand 
?mii,'!irith a pQrtioi» of Aavna^rialiif aodcm 
tl)« 9ita^:oly |f0ro'f (goldeii palAc^^.it^ f«rist wto 
9Y0^ Mod it Ja Hipped (Q ){ftV0 eopt^^ u^ 
^9Wdfi(t}f ' ejg^y tb0uaai|d pi^^or^^ a fnaUitiudk 
tb|t:ifnoiild:9taf;ger b^f did ti^^th^ vast mm. 
9f''ib« iMiqtie &bric luai ^vMcim^ fttty^pt tl^ 
4mii»fi9&<$^j(h0«aleul4li(m«r. .. 

Tiba ; finpbi&eiUreft ^^t^ never »r^fa4»^ j^i|(^ 
tlM»»nwei .^ravaded ^kb #vping% ah4 mhm 
UtMb-irAre iiwttffieipnti Ihe p*op|«.pi^e;tispj|f, 
^bi^aUaa, and br^adrbrimmfld b^t% topiH>le0| 
tbem ft«i« the w^ther*^ 
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among the captiVes, or malefactors ; tlren slaves 
were trakied to the profession ; and, wheii the 
encouragement which it afterwards received 
rendered it lacrative, it was adopted by many 
free persons. They irere largely re<domp^n»ed 
for any B%nal act of bravery, and, when ihey 
had particularly distingoishied themselves, or 
bad gtown old in the service/ tb^ were per« 
roitted to retire on a penskm; btit thi$ public 
&vor with vi4iich their exertions was Irewatddl 
never pi^vented their employment from hmg 
looked upon with fd>horrence» and stigmatizd 
with in&my. « 

- They fought ynih variom wespmu^' and it 
was onstomar j^ to oppose those to eadi dlh<^ 
whose arhiB ai^d mattner of engaging Werie m^\>, 
dissimilar. Some a|:^)eared in complete armour^' 
and others w^e 6nty provided with a trideb^ 
and a itet in Which they endeavoured toeirtangW 
their isKiversary, whom they ihen imftanUy sfewi; 
if foiled in the attempt, their ottly resource was 
ih^ight, and if overtaken by tbisir oppofc^nt 
beforfe they had adjusted the net fcr a second* 
cast) their bwn fiie Wa^ promptly decided.: 
But when a gladiator was only wounded, he 
lowered his sword in token of submission, and 
bis dbom^tben depended on tbe will of tjie spsc- 
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tators, wbb 'pressed down their thumbs if they 
chose to save him, but hrfd them up if it was 
their {Measure that he should be sTain. Incre^ 
dible as it may appear, this inhuman signaT was 
Yei'j^ commonly given; always, indeed, if the 
unfortunate man betrayed either inexpeHni^ss 
or tiimdity ; and it was only when his skill knd 
courage seemed to pi'omtse future sport that hik 
life was spared. ITie wretched victim seldom 
offered further resistance : he was even expected 
io receive the iatal stroke in k becoming pos^ 
Wiite'^ and when killed, or even mortally wbtlnd- 
ed, he was dragged, with a hook, frbm thi 
arena, and thrown iiito a common receptaicU 
for the carcasses of the miserable beihgd who 
wete thiis slaughtered. His bppohent wa^ 
crowned iriih piAlm, and cheered by the plau- 
dits of the barbarians, who found diversion Jri 
tbi^ ^c^6 'of murder; and who, not content 
with the sacrifice of one fellow creature, glutted 
their thirst of blood with repeated combats 
which lasted frbm the morning until night. Noi; 
let it be supposed that th«se bmtai ^diihitioiis 
were confined to the rabble of Rome ^ the mim 
distinguished among i\ke knights and patricians, 
the very magistrati^s and consuls, the. eipperors 
th^nuiel\^ ftad even females of ranki sanctioned 
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fifffifi ^f (ke^ijfwt^QU. ; ij^jr, so far w^« tlje feror 
51991?; ma^i^ qarrie^>.,ihat' SQi|ia of ^ct. young 
l)Q^y^(y actif al)y entered t^ UsU ou f I^ arpi^ 
>|^ii(^lye9^ and qoiiiendfdt^&am^ur^ .wi^ 

; T|^P %^pubUc.comJ*^ of j^adif^^ 
pjacfi fU; Bom^ |n tb^ cli^. of tibie ^tb cenUuy 
IJifpm j^Q fquiidatioq qf th^ ci^y, ifbw *b^ ^^f 
ffxbibited bytyco |^iK>tbj^^;9-Ti^ip^ : ^}|i^-^ 
't|i^. funeral pf* tbebr &%r« ; ^rojn thi||.jBf^f|^ 
tfjfiy bS«we fr^VjeRtf jt^foidi opoaaioBfe an^ it^ 
pipc^sj. pf Umf fhejf wq i^tr^pced in^p ^ 
j?pter^ftin^plQnW^^yqnjto tjffipeppl^ibytbenngi^ 
^tea on public .f^val^^ a^d .ev^ by aqduri^ 
dii/^ i^p. wer^ d^f>Dua of ^oqokipg pppqlaiity*^ 
At length, lii^y ^xw^itRj^d fp i9^|t^rM<i{KH^m 
flf t^pe fj^^vi^ffis^, t^9!t teji #«9nwid,gla(^taei 
^Q,8^ ^ilaTP^^BM in -RpB^ idone 4axa« 
ijie .p^lebcatipn of Trfijf^^ oyer |he 

' **^^*ifi5e tElttperor' Go'rdian, while yet only a private 
'(i\il/6trr,HkAknA't6'h9iVt'^Thttitt&, Mi-itort tfi^if one hctA- 

' ■' i-^WfritfeiiKflueflc^bytWJitiKti^i'ltf^^ '/ 

' •''ilM^thdiibt befit baekih^pop6Ur])^kHI.^ ' 
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BbetaMrWtl ineif'-Mr he White bf '^n^n 
<M»i«i*pr»vilM(^'tlMil ih'<Eiiril|>&'UhIj^, it|>w^^^' 

candidate for office, arid ietbtiffly'by dii gdM ilf 
Af^gtikenk taibniStr^ thkii to iimi^iii j^'^VIodft of 
ihk fiH^i'fmt fH^H^fe -Hft^^'rctt i'^Hid'edi," 

80M»4eter«Httt^*6ifctreces^all^''" TOI^'^irc'^i-dii' 
hltettd ffiiWn^ tilfe re'}^ bf (Wfisi^htiii^i' biif^i'! 
stWh^'V^'tfte'^rWflfetitfdri irf th4''pliblii:'^fh" 

tHijw>faViJ?, mi-^Oikt iiiiif\MM^"or the iffAi^" 
ik6t,iydKtlife'!fc«fbdlnJtfi« '6t<^iiikbkf^6oa]k' 

etitfiffeTy si:^Ji'!?e^'4!iein, tttldl tlie !^hip«yn of 
iKfe'Sbtlis} tiii^eir 'A\ttritfi put M Mbji'td eVerj,' 
sped&'W VRy^rsioh tfcto^ghoV'iialy;'-; thdv 
dl«rttg'«re( syktfe'ttftleiWy sfe^ett AeHtums; were' 
t1iy^'inhmAAd''ki^tiMa''ivMr6d' to' corrupt,' 
and brW^ mihmkridt'th^'^piY'arid, 

m^maiH'iifhmah'm/igiy6ie sacrifi^ to a.' 
di^i^vitybf^asffe Willi* haaf ndparaia^ in^'e' 
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Of the combats of wild-bensls lUlieniore kF 
known thaui that vast nnmbers of diff^i^tani^ 
nwlsy both foreign and dofnestic, ware.thiu. 
destroyed: dei^n Ihqnsan^ ]are sf^d to, bi|ve 
been, killed during .the celebi^gtipn of Tn^'^ 
triiuBpIv to. which aHjusjio^Qr bi^,beep, already 
rnade^ and five hundred lions,, in a. few. days, 
on another similar occasion. . .. , _ 

We shoji^Id feel di§po^^ to d^Liibtthe pc^ 
of .coUecting together such, vast ja^]imbf^i;& of 
those animals^ did we not- repoUect tbf yV^: 
e?ttent, of .Afdcap territory that wits tributary, 
to. the Romaos^ after the subjugation iif. Carr. 
tbage, the, a,rid wastes of which w^- oudy 
inhabited by wild beasts; and were we not 
accpainted with the fa^t that^ during the reign, 
df the emperor Qommod^iiS} lipn^ >fefe.protected 
as royal gam^ and' whoever (filled one, although . 
in self-defence, was subji^^ to a. heavy penalty* . 
But Commo^us. was. ^ spprtsjxian of n^o com-* 
mon order, and if we may credijt the records of 
his feats in the arena, jiy^s, alone, equal to., the; 
destruction of the whplatpiants of a for^f. ; - 

Such was the. spirit engend^red^.by the ^gnes, 
of bipod with which the people were fiifniliarized, 
thajt^ male&ctors, . and unfortunate Christians, 
during the period of tb^.pj^ri^eputiqn against » 
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LL^mi were compcftled to mk tMr lives ta. 
those unequal dMo^sto. And in tbe tim^. of 
Nero, Christians ver^ dr^Pli^ jn skfaim mif 
t}ius dl^aised, w^e forced tp contend wltl^ 
dpgs, and other, ferpciou^ animals,, by which, 
they w^re devc^irf^* >VitbQ^tpo#itiYe evidence,, 
it would be unjust to rank among the amuse- 
ments of th'e Rbtnan people, an atrocity, from 
the ,very contemplation of whidi the mind 
recoils with horror; but we have the undoubted, 
authority of Tacitus for the fact, tb^t tbes^ and 
even |;reater qruelties, ^ere eoi^fii^itted^ ^nd a 
passage in Juvenal^ — though variously inter- 
preted-— seems to warrant the conclusion that 
the arenee of the amphitheatres were the polluted 
scenes of their consummation.^' 

There were also aquatic theatres, termed 
Noiimachicef—ihe centre of which pfese^tefl, in 
lieu of anarenay a spacious ppo^^^wher^ Tiaval 

& " Scenet /if their ^qmumf\^ationJ* TacIilM, speaking 
of the crMt^es inflict pn i)jc . ^JJiris^j^n^ by '^exo^ lays, 
that they wier^.not lo^y o)«!tbe4'in«<iiM.Q!s anci then |)Mfited 
by dogs, bpt ^n^r^^jth some iQ6««iiiiablQ substance 
and. bufne4 , ats , tdrcbeSvi during the ntgb^* JJis words 
are XT^^'ei-pereuniibus^ addiia ludibria, ui Jerarum iergit 
9oniecii laniatu canum inierirant^ aut crucibus qfixi, aui 
Jtammafidiyaique, uti defi^iisel'dUs, in usum naciurHi 
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dfett* «h^,»<ie^bt^ '*cttt»>^e" eWteti*ined:i*' 

/ttwJw urerentur, Ann. V. ;fy. y. ^•^, ^nA in <^)9^er part 
hje 8?iys, /^a/ Mj> took plack in the arcus. 

ihe passage In Juvenal, to wnum altusibn nas been 

and has been ^us translated irr , , ^ 

"But let great Tig^Jljnvi^V^^Mifnjp.^^ , ^_„ 

Then shall he. gmearM with pitch, and wrappM iajire. 

y •>' t- '*' *' -V'. ■-*•*' 4'- ' t ' '-'i'jv/* V: >*! i 
-1 fierce convulsions^ at the stake expire ; 

^! Mcfi^idtib^'d saVirf; W^d!^4t^Tt<$-rf^&ii 

Owen, 

:.■ ^•lielt^Wfetfat'tigftHlft^rtJ^ifttdj^^^^ 

' Ah()| Mth y^fhafti^e4'(MiT!b«rft^ pldu^ tl«fr#rfnJt*f - 

Jtyvjll^b?, Perceived, <hat neither of thq8<^,tra^ijsla?i<f,|^f^, 
convey the literal meaning of the originar; nor indeed 
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woul(^ that be possible, as it can only be understood bj 
inference, and even the Lalin text is subject to varioas 
f eadings. But ibey are selected from a great number, in 
order to show the impression under which they were 
written; and although they do not expressly assign the 
amphitheatre as the scene, yet both the learned translators 
admit, in their notes, that such was their construction 
of the passage. It is not, indeed, easy to ascribe, with 
any d^ee of probability, another meaning to the word 
arena, which, it must be observed, was universally used 
synonymously with am phitheatre. 



M 
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eiiAP. XV. 

Male Attire — The Toga. — The Virile-Robe*— llic 
Tunic. — Linen— Hats and Caps.— Drawers.— Stock- 
ings. — Sandals. — ]3uskins. — GIoves.-*-^Iode of Wearing 
the Hair and Beard. — Wigs. -<— Ear-rings^ — Seals.-— 
Rings. — Ornaments of Senators and Knights.— Military 
Uniform. 

The original dress of the Romans, of both 
sexes, was the toga. It was a round and alnplc 
robe, open in frpnt to the waist, but closed at 
the bottom, and without sleeves. It envelopped 
the whole body ; and, leaving the right arm at 
liberty, was drawn over the left slioulder, on 
which it was gathered into a knot, from which 
a large lappet fell over the breast, on which it 
was so arranged as to form a kind of pocket. 
It was formed of woollen cloth, the quality and 
size of which varied as taste or circumstances 
directed. Horace represents a rich man as 
seriously admonishing one of more slender 
revenue not to attempt to vie with him in the 
size of his robe; and he exclaims with in- 
dignation against an upstart who displayed bis 
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wealth in a tpga of six eUa.^ It was* Wont in 
various fdids orer the arm and upon the bremftf 
and their arrangeoient appears to have b^tn an' 
otgect of no -common atlieniion: indeed^ of such 
importance were these graces conndered» that 
the learned Quintilian esqdains, at oonsider^le 
Itiq^ithd mamer in which a barristof should 
dispiety hb robe^ so as to mcrease the efibct lof ^ 
bis pleading; and the omtor Hortensius^ wheo. 
oonsuVmade » public^ and serious, 4H>mplaint to 
the jad^es^ of his colleague in office,. fi>r havkig' 
pressed against him in a narrow pabsage^ and 
der^igfd the fiolds of iiis dress. 

The^fiirm of the toga wasthe same for ererv > 
conditicm of ckizen, and the coloari generallgr^ 
adopted was : plana white; but tfaeilatter was 
vaiSedy in sdme . instances, and ' ornaments iwiffre > 
added accordii]^ to the rank of the w&arer,' 
Huts, that which was worn bygenerala^whtn' 
they entered Rome in triumph, was. a Insue ot* 
purple and' embosBod gold, with an embroidery 
of palm lea¥es; tad that used by thelcnights^ 
at their genctral review, in the ides of July, w^ 
of purple strip^ with scarlet and white, which 
hid formerly been the habit of the anciait 
' ■ * - - . 

» Mwat. Mpkti 1. 1* 6p. 18.— jBj^arf, «pL4w ^ ^^ . 
m2 
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Idngr; 'The/ sacerdotal and magisterial tO(^ 
was. bordered with purple: thb was called the 
pr(Bim^dn^robty and it was also wom^ by youbg: 
per8Qhs>qf &mily, 9*ith the addition of a goldeik 
ball upon the breast, pendent jrom a collar* . 
They ibdki it at twelve years of age, previous to 
which'they were clothed in a vestivith sleeves: 
^k-wore it until they were married; boys, 
until. they: were invested with the virile-robew 
(.The investiture, of the toga-^irilis was a 
ceremony of great solemnity, as well as fijslivily.. 
That friends and .relatives of. the youth being 
assembled on the. occasion, he was stri{q»ed ctf 
the prsBlextanrrobe, and the golden. faaU /was 
consecrated. to tlie Lares. He was then dothed 
in w toga of pure white, without omamehty and 
conducted by the whole OHUpany, followed by 
the servants and retainers x)f his house and near 
connexions, to the capitol, where prAyers and 
saerifioes were offered to the gods. Hienoe he 
was taken, with the same parade, to the Forum, 
to make his public entry into the world on that 
spot where prolmbly tl>e most important scenes 
of his future life were to be acted. After which 
die day was concluded with a feast, to which 
the dependants of the family were admitted, 
and presents were dtstribirted among the guests* 
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'During the early period of the r^piiblkf^ 
-yonng men were not allowed to taike the virile- 
robe nntil the- completion bftbeir seventeenth 
yenr. But the indalgehce of parents afterwards 
relaxed this rule, and, under the emperors, it 
•was freqtiently granted to* boys of more tender 
age : Augustus gave it to his grandsons in their 
jiffeeenth year, and Nefo was only fourteen 
rwhen he> received it from Claudius^ Although 
it -waft viewed as the distinctive sign of tnan- 
hood, and those who adopted it were from that 
time .admitted into the socfiety of m^n, yet they 
were only consider^ as entering upon a ndVi^ 
'eiale,:iirhich did not entitle them to the privi1$g€fs 
of that rank until more mature experience gave 
them a better claim to the distinction : whence 
>they were called Tytoiy^ which was the nanie 
applied to ^^e cadets of the army, and to 
•sbldiersduilng'their first campaign, and iS'^ill 
used by us in a similar, though more general, 
;«ense. * • " ■ . \ "'- 

: The colour of the dommon toga being wbl^, 
<tfnd' tfaa -«toff wodl^n,' they . were^< necessarily, 
cleansed by fuHiers; and as that operation ^r^^ 
qa^ed more firequetit repetition than was somes* 

, •■ -4 M r^i^p^- Lat. Tirtiniw. : 
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tiraeg <?9nvi3Biept, th^ we^.^t fl}wa]# ^ the 
most delici^ appearanp^. 6ut <hi fi^viri% it 
w^ c^erwi^; and ^h^^e wbp a^r§d |o c^in- 
pI|oyinen> in the Stat^^ asnadea point or^ppfiac- 
ing in.tolites of re^p^nflf^nt whiten^sS) whu^ 
was haigbtiened by tl^e af^ica^ion of chaQc. 
Tb^ir superior, lustre oJiti^A^ for tbfse, the 
rdisfi^qtive .i^pp^Uatirm p(,U>gcB candi^f ^nd 
for |t)o^ ^0 :Wore them^' (bat of a^tfidiUi, 
wbi^b ba^ <}eseended t0 jr^ie^i^^ qompeiit^Nn^ for 
:oflke. ; 

'Wben ciVi^i^s^ accused of ai^ Grimi?, Wjerp 
siimpiQnf^ to app^r b«f4)fe the J^d^l^ bolh 
they» itnd their relaticHifs aji^ clie^s, all^f^ioi^re^ 
in old mil soiled rolp^ in order to leKivte wbb^ 
passion. It -w^s also, w^^ fer all per^^icHli tp 
dr^s thus in times of piiWip .t^n^Uy- 8W 
thii mu^t not be eOwfoj^ide^ wAlitJiq fyff^j 

.Sime aiitbprs) iton^^^y^ 

Every Roman citizen bad a right to wear 
^th^togaj it was, ineym'ilbdess, coDsiilereil as a 
jire^ (^ Qer^Qfnonjy K9id# in.;«oni^ raeaaiari^.iiB 
4 nmrk of si^eniomti^ ; andflbe lel^cir dassea 
49eklom. wore niore than i^ luniey or Ii9i4a>» 
dress. It was also usual to throw it aside in 
the bous^ ttnd it was car^ft^ worn in the comi<- 
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Hey; hut in iWici$gr» and in att |>iiblic plaafii, it 
wpiddhave been detmed jbcWomoim in any one 
above tbc rank of ^ (|)iebeitn/*lo afpeac 'wiib- 
out it; and in fbretga countries, it itbb worn 
as a distinction^ Indeed^ aor much importance 
did* the Homans ^attach to. it» that iexlles 
wens deprtviod of the right > to wear it during 
^.(terni iof ibeir bamshoient. GermaniieuB 
hanag. i|;^caced : vilbout kt w E^pt, wae 
mpiKnianded by Tiberius for. the negkct, as a 
wsnt'ofxcspecttoidbe ^i^ttow of :his country: 
as Scipio Africanns had . been, by his fellow 
dtizeosy-larB similar ondfi^ion. at Syracuse. 

Bat) -under the Enqtirora^.the toga began to 
fiiU inio . disuse : abeiKly^ ill ibe reigA of 
AagaslniSf the middle iclasses ^orieit no longer, 
or those' who..conttnned it gei^nitiy .appeared 
with a xdaik brer it .. Augustus, was indignant 
at !thc innoYation, ond gave orders that no 
dtizeii shonUi.be aUowed' to enter the circus^ 
or the fonim^ but in; a toga idone: but- com 
TmieMOD prevailed iOVtf his comiaands, and 
bodi the use ofi the cloak became ^^. general^ 
and! ilst oruarneritS very i^udid. Hadrian, 
also, endeavoured to enforce the contimiance 
cf the 'toga, and required tif Ithe aenatevs and 
kngbts that ihey shoold never appear abrof^ 
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wUhou^ }t: he liittisdF ^setting the example^ \}y 
constfuitly'wecring it, )€v«n. at tables alUioiigh 
that was ooptralry Ict'esfeatilislied usage»> Not- 
withstanding these efforts- ih fevor- of the 
ancicfnt costume, few, excqit the grdK^.- and 
their immediate dependants, retained the 'use! c^ 
it after this period | and the oaprieBB.eif taste 
and lashion, aided by an extended tntetodurse 
with foreign nations, oositributed, afterwards, 
to the introduction of various changes tn-^Aeir 
dress, which it would be both tedious latid woff 
interesting to describe. ; * 

There was one peculiarity alteodii^ -fbe 
toga, which, however, deserves ii(^ice:-'-4t^as 
£Mshioned in the loom, and was so neariy ieady 
for use when it left the hands of the iM^ivery 
that when, once die sciasn Was fastenedr. wbidi 
conne<^d it at the bottom^ it required noiiirther 
attention from the taiion Of the exact qualit^r 
of the materials of which it was formed, we are 
necessarily ignorant ; but it appears, that the 
Romans were not acquainted wtth those* naodem 
iheans of dressing cloth which consist in sUaiu 
Vng and ^ressiiig^ ai^ to whibh it owes ntticft^of 
its present elegance. < ' * < 

Both men and wohien wore a dose^oollen 
Ve6t«-^called a tumc — underneath' the tOga ; bat 
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vitfa this dHfisreiic^ at first, that those <d the 
men reached only to the knees, while those 
worn by the women fbll to their feet, and had 
sleeves; which would, then, have been considered 
an effoninacy in mien, although, at a later period^ 
they were universally adopted: the di*ess was, 
iDl^eed, akogedierimknown to their ancestors, 
■who, in the e^riyiigei,' wore no other coveriii^ 
'thnkk tile toga; The tnnic was fastened round 
the waktwMi^ girdle, which served also as a 
pmrse, and ft wasconsidered slovenly to appear 
in piri>Iic without it. Under this outer tunic, 
most people wore another of a lighter texture, 
whtdi served them in lieu of a shirt; but tins 
idsq was woollen ; for it was not until the time 
of the Emperors that linen was introduced. 
It was first brought from Egypt, and whether 
from its coarseness, or its rarity, made its way 
but slowly into public estimation ; and so little 
Were its real qualities understood, or appre- 
ciated, that, even in the third century, it wtrs 
usually interwoven, with stripes of purjile arid 
'gbld-'thread, by'which its softness was entirely 
destroyed. 

The jSomans did not usually wear hats : not 
that thdr use was unknown ; or tiiat they wete 
unprovided with them; for they had various 
M 5 
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Jqp^t o( both hats ai^ ^capa;. but it was f^]j^ 
ai^mnry to wear tbeii^ on jo^mies, or at 
the puMio games; m^ i|i the ci^ty^ they u^ufil^ 
yfent bareheaded, qr covey^d themseWe^ yniih 
ja corner of ^e tqga. A/V^heaithey b^^ .to 
;we#r ii -opver^ig on ^ l^^ they, in lieu of 
stoiokings, wore bandagesjpf^oth or hnepi; b^ 
^Tpn this indulgence was loo)(e^ i^n pseSS^ff^ 
inat^ ap^ pould only be exiipsed on th? iVh9' 
of illness. Neither did. they wqim^ bre^a^:^ 
but wil;h the military dres% .a^d wh^ft ridy^ 
they used tight drawers^ wl|ic^ did not ]^e^ to 
the knee: It was, doubtlei6» in allusion to tbM 
want of an ui\der covering, that iCsesar if n^ 
pref^entcd as arranging his robe ^t the 49iome&^ 
of his assassination, — <Vthfit benight fall with 
decency/' 

On the feet, both men and worsen wore, 
either sajndals,— which were shoe spies fastened 
with thon^ of leather across the foot^ qr 
buskins, rei^cbing nearly tp the calf, an^ qp^ 
in front from the instep ^upward/s, ,wherp ;tli^ 
were laced close to the Ifsg: ^he ^pe^fact 

3 *^ Breeches'* were adopted, at a later period, in imita- 
tion of the Gauls. There i» an edict of the .emperor 
Honorms; |irohibitiag the ■» of foieiga dretset, aaioi^ 
/«rhi^h they are metuioaed. 
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O>«)('#olfif ^H^.Wgb 4^l9.:W^e g^A^Al ; por 
WM tb^ ft^cn icoofin^ to tbe l4di?s: the 

9i;4iMi7 4^^ pf digiii^ WHS ^aeonusdf they 
were commonly used; |ia4 ey^ Augustus con- 
49tl9w4^t<>^dilpj]ua stature by tbese means, 
lihf VM9l(i¥^ V9T§»M fitTstt flf^ftd^ of undressed 
)i»itl|«{ri (tb^^pf £90 skiQ$ pf different kiiid^; 
aft^TH^lMrd^, of wopUeo^: linen,.arid eyen silk ftf 
^iffemeot .colcmrs; and fipaijy, tbey ifere deup^p 
i^fcjBd.wUb epjbi'oidery. Pqr^oos ^pf |iatridaQ 
^9ltkvor^ an orname^t^ of stiver^ 011 the inst^p^ 
mt!^ Ibrm of a c^espept; ai;»l iCKo teiskins of 
4fS|atprp, were always bl^ck, 
. ^ M^ b§e9 doilbt^ wbft^er Uie Romaiis 
SROre gloves : tb^ JWe,, hpy^ver, Alluded to by 
vnrMlM pnoient aia>b^S| Arid U16 younger Pliny 
ftl^efriy mfptions the^a.^ . I^ut tbere is one 
j^|]^9^^e to iQodero dr^s, 1^ {ndispcpasable to 
dl^^m^ tb%t it is difficult tp cpno^ive how it 
could have b^n overlooked; and yet it no 
^j^r^ .appears that they were acquainted with 
i\^ use of tbp p()c)^e;t4i^d-keccl>ief. Some men 

* Pfin, EpisL I. iii. ^p. 6. 
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of dteftflctkto, indked, but ducAy barriilKn^ 
worcf pendent from the neck, a long slip of 
linen— called a Sttdarium: but this was only 
used, as it's name implied) to wipe perspiration 
from the face; and conld not, from the sittoliiekl 
in whioh it was worn^h^ve been employed^ for 
any less delicate purpose. 

Daring the .early ages of the commonweahfa 
the Romans allowed their httir and beards to 
grow, merely clipping them occasionally as 
necessity required; The custom of shaving 
was not introduced until the middle ot the 
fifth century, when, as we are told by Livy/ 
barbers were first brought from Sicily. After 
that period, it became fashionable to wear the 
hair short, curled^ and perfumed with, the 
greatest care, and Uie beard close shaved, until 
the time of Hadrian, who» to hide some ex- 
crescences on his chin, revived the habh of 
wearing the beard: but it was dropped soon 
afterwards, and was never resorted tO' except 
in time of mourning, when it^as custoouiry to 
let both the hair'and beard grow. 

Young persons, of both sexes, wore the hur 
twisted into a knot on the crown -of the head; 

A jt/. Lto.l. T. c. 41. 
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tdht when bojs tobk die toga, it was ctit Aort^ 
and part was Alxywn into the fire in hononA* 
Apcdlo, part into die wiitar as an oflermg t6 
Neptilne. The first dippings of the bMltl 
were preserved with much care, and coiiie^^rated 
to some diviftiity : there was no 'fitted period for 
this solemnity, but whaiefer if Ocicurred^' it waft 
a day of great ceremony wd rejoicing. 

It is well known that the ancient phtlosophen 
allowed their beards to grow.; less, at Ars^ 
through afFectation than indiffiMrence; but in 
tim^ they preserved them as a mark of gravity 
and wisdom, and a long beard becaihe so esUs^to^. 
tial an appendage to philosophic dignity, that 
Lucian mtotions one of them, wh6; being a 
candidate for a professor's diair, was considered 
incompetent to' fill it on account of the scan* 
tiness of the honors of his chin. •;; ' 

Baldness- was looked upon as a deformity, 
aikl to conceal it, wigs were invent^ about the 
time of the first emperors. We are told, that 
Otho had a kind of scalp of fine leather, with 
locks of hair upoh it so well arranged as to 
appear natural: yet Domitian, who reigned 
some years after him, did not find means to 
hide his want of hair, though so mortified by it 
that he could not bear to hear the subject of 
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b^Upiew .mailiqn.edL Jipe che^vditr JSgkf^ 
f^8^rti9<^in his votes qn P(4y^|is>-^^ t%t ^ngji 
meseiD I19P b^fqr^ the time of H^naibotl; aivi 
J^^tes ^ pi|g«age^ jma|;thiit aiiiibar, ngt pnjy to 
j^vym^ that Ifenmbal ^v^?^ oac bifHselfy )M^jb9 

D9)ikMc|» that U^af9 not tl»en ^oQsicleBed Aii^y^f 
However thatiwy hp) it is oc^iain, ^at thp 
mfttom wa» «9^ isHiipilpfc^ into Ibome j^i^tii ithe 
peifpci alf^eady -mentioi^l. It is, indeed, ^f^ap 
iretnt^'tlift it w^ unHnpwi^ ir^ the time of J^fii^ 
f:^mr ' f^Xs it is Wi^U understood, that J|f 
jffdued his crown ^f l^^rek, more as a fiPTPring' 
fq^h}s balduesB, thvi for the honor it con^e|n)9d( 
ipnd 4t may fiurly be pr^siuned, tliat if wigs ha^ 
Ijiem gf^erally woro, he would not have n^lep^ 
s^ easy a method of concealing it. 

Ciesar was, natwithstf^di^^ a renu^rMhly 
Jii||l4^ine man: taU> ^ well m#^, of ^n ^pen 
4^)pi9tenancfib ftjr a^aiplexi^ii, iMid 699 di^r]^ 
eyes of grea( yiy|icity ^ and hf >yaB by 90 iniQ|#p 
jmattentlve to heirv}}ten tliese advantage tQ^thc^ 
of dress. Contrary tp genial icustoip, he w^re 
A flowing tunic which feii down to his fe^ wUk 
.sle^yes which reached to the han^^^^fgid-wi^e 

6 B. iiU ch. iQ. 
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j(%e^-^ &?ng9; amJ^ in his y/oiuh, Jie^ % 
j^hjofi ,Qf wpwng (^r-rings, whiq^i w^ ffcfir 
:;noi^7 coniuxed to females, md to slay^ jif bo 
werp chiefly distingujshed in that mtmner ^qm 
^eemm} ^^ continued to be general, aoKX^g 
joxfpg q^en qf &milyi until the time of Alfsffn^ 
Sevcaruji^ who, himself adhering ^jbsejly tp a 
manly simplicity of dress, cbolishcd this cflfeml- 
jMf^ foppery. 

A plain ring, of iron or gold according to 
Ijtteir i^nk, was, during a long period, th^. only 
ox^uiment worn by the men : the former, bo- 
IpiDged to the Plebeian The golden ri^g ^r^ 
QrigiuaUy^ an bonof,ary distinction peculiar to 
Jcnights and senators; but, in time, it hpcfime 
4XMninon to all Roman citizens^ and was even 
qouferred by some of |l;he emperors on their 
£reed-mqi. This ring was worn on the ^ird 
finger of the left hand, and it became usual to 
n^j^nt it with a^ engraved $tope,^ whicl^ served 

' " Engraved Stone.^ The art (»f engraving on fine 
irtann 19 one of veiy high antjqoity. Lai^idaries ase 
meqtioDed, In 4he Qld Tiestament, as exercising \\, in 
£g|rpt |«ipr|ou9 to th^ flight of the Iscaclites-fT-yEtqcfty, 
«h. X3tVftii.v.9» U.— andaigp^tsarenienlioned f» in nip 
at thfiagunj^iimp. 

M. de la Condamine mentions his having seen a cora^- 
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at' once as seal and signature: it was in this 
manner affixed to their public acts, and their 
letters were merdy sealed with it withoiit being 
signed. The custom was of the remotest anti- 
<{mty: Ocero mentions it as still existing in 
his time; and the method of signing the name 
^^ not introduced until the accession of ^e 
emperors. 

Rings, thus mounted, were engraved with 
'vai%)us figures, and emblematical devices : Me- 
caenas had a frog; Augustus a sphynx ; and 
Oth6 a dog on the prow of a ship. But these 
were not what we term armorial bearings; 
which were unknown to the Romans — ^unleiss. 
indeed, the national eagle might be so con*> 
sidered — end do not appear to have become 
hereditary ih families until after the first crusade. 
'Once the fashion of wearing rings was gene* 
rally introduced, it was carried, like most others 
at Rome, to ari absurd extreme: they were 
worn on all the fingers, which were i^ther 

Han in the cabinet of Baron Slocb> Kt Florence^ that was 
supposed to be as old as the time ascribed to the Trcjan 
' war; and which contained, on a sarfiice not larger^ than a 
common seal, the figures of the seven heroes of the Theban 
war» with their names in Greek. Stt,Mem. tktAt0d, 
Paris, 1757. 
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loaded than ornamented with tliem, and they 
weredianged according to the season^— 'those 
tor the winter being heavj and splendid) and 
for the summer, light and less costly. 

Senators and knights were also decorated 
with an ornament of purple on Che breast of the 
tunic: it was called clavus: and as that of the 
eenators was broader than that of the knights, 
the tunic of the former was termed laltclamaf of 
the latter, imguaticlaincu. Commentators are 
not agreed in their description of this badge of 
distinction; or even whether it was not an 
entire gairment; but it is generally supposed to 
have merely consisted in one or more stripes of 
embroidery. From the reign of Augustus, the 
•sons of senators were allowed to wear the 
laticlave, along with the virile robe. 

The military uniform, of Uie generals, was tut 
open s^urlet^ mantie,-^termed cA/awys^— thrown 

« '* Scarlet'* Although the word scarlet be employed, 
yet it must only be understood to mean a red colour, pro« 
bably far from possessing the brilliancy of the modern dye 
known by that name. We, indeed, possess no ceruin in* 
formation respecting the |ireparation of the Roman scarlet; 
' but many circumstances lesd to the conclusion that it wa^ 
imperfect. It should also be understood, that the colour 
usually denominated purple by the Romans, was rather 
dark red of various shades, and violet, than the tint known 
by that name at present. 
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ov^ the ttinic, and fastened upon tke rigUt 
shoulder. On their departure to join the army, 
ibey went, clothed m this robe, to the Capitol, 
to offer up their votvs to the gods; but on 
iheir return, they entered the city clad only in 
the .toga. Both officers and soldiers wore^ lover 
the cuirass, a loose upper coat, closed in th^ 
jGront irfth claisps : it was called sagum, and was 
IjenecaUy ad(4)ted by the citizens, also, in time^ 
of public commotion. • But during peace, the 
military habit was entirely laid aside, except by 
ihose employed on active service;^ and offensive 
-wcapcms of esnty kind mde prohifa^ted ia 
Uom^ 

The dress and arms of d^ soldiery were as 
Tarions as the dudes in ^vhieh they were «&• 
gaged: but an account of them^ or of the 
organization of the amiy, does i>ot come within 
the scope pr intent jo( tills brief narratiye. 
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CHAP. xyi. 

Female Pre8s.-^SiiMpIjcU}r of t^^ aoeifitt Styl^« and ptfh 
gresshx Change. — ^AtteAciantSf^^TJbu: J>cessiag-i^in,-^ 
^lirrors. — Head-dresses.-— Powder. — CosfMe.ticsvr-Arls 
of the Toilet.— The Tunip. —The Stola. — Corsets.— 
Mantles. — Materials of Dress. — Silk. — Muslin. — 
. Coloors.^^Shoes and Buskins. — Jewelry. •' ' 

While the Romans were confined to a 
&Qg|t). af)d Iftboriclvi^ life, it may naturaliy^ be 
s]]|)fX)$^df th»t dieir iwives partook of ' th^ 
Cfurei, And Wi^re rf^strained to groat 4»mpliGicjf 
pf dri^s and ^rnarioers. Eyeoi at a later pefiod^ 
ladies of the first distinction were occupied ia 
houaehcJd duties, and the supBrintendaabe of 
their slaves and families: nor was the celebrated 
ComdUa-Hthe daughter of the great Scipio^ and 
the niotber of the Gracchi'— who, when asked 
to show her jewels, presented her children, a 
singular instance of the domestic aflections tri- 
umphing over the love of parade and dress. 
But whep the men resigned tine dignified pl^^in- 
y^es^.of jthcir ancyiemt manneris for the £c)r«%fli 
innovations of foppery and effeminate refine^ 
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ment, it may also be imagined, that the women 
were not slow in following their example. 

The Roman ladies usually bathed at an earlier 
hour than the men.' Like them, they generally 
made use of the public thermae, and even 
occasionally practised some of the athletic ex* 
isrcises to which such places were adapted. 
'But they were attended, on those occasions, by 
their own servants, and, as the baths afforded 
the convenience of private apartments,, they 
sometimes made use of them for all the purposes 
of the toilet. 

Ladies of distinction had numerous femsk 
aJttendaDts, to each of whom a separate depart* 
ment was assigned : thus, one was the hair* 
dresser, another had the care of the wardrobe, 
a ihird of the perfumes and paint, while a 
fourth adjusted the robes ; and, instead of the 

A '* Tke RomuH ladies uiualfy baihtd at an earlier hour 
thah the menJ* Thtt would appear to be contradicted by 
a passage in. the celebrated sixth satire of Juvenal, in 
which a lady is accused of keeping her company waiting 
supper while she was At the bath j, and even of being 
assisted by the common male attendant of the thermes. 
*!there are also instances of females bathing at the same 
time with men : but ih^ usual practice was as stated in 
4he tfcxt. 
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mdiscriminate appellation of waiting^maidy tbey 
were each disdnguished by the name of their 
employment. There was, 'also, a superior 
order, who formed the privy council of the^ 
dressing-room, and whose only duty was, to 
assttt at the deliberations on the importiint 
business of decoration, and to decide on the 
contending claims of rival fashions. This cabinet 
was composed of the female parasites who at- 
tached themselves to women of rank; and*, if 
we may credit the poets, their office was ftr 
from being a sinecure/ Jnvenal, very un-- 
gallandy, accuses the ladies of hisr day of 
occa^onal fits of spleen, which, he BBjsi thejr 
sometimes vented on their attendants; and faven 
more than hints, duut these little petoloncies 
were^ in some instances, {Mrovoked by the appre* 
hoision of being too late to attend ike temple- 
of Isis— a convenient goddess who presided 
over the mysteries of the rendezvous-*M>r by 
embarrassments thrown in their way by the 
surly jealousy of ill-bred husbands: and bis 
translators have radier heightened than softened 
the colours of the scc^ie depicted by the Roman 
poctc* But whatever truth there may have 

» See the Sijcth Satire of Juvenal. 
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beeli hi die original jMcture^ should, itk dto^ 
d6ttt^ be aUributed te the ^leyoleucie of rinveiyy 
whiehi by prcaediiug luiniati nature in a slate 
of iilorali ikbaBcmenty idnl affimliug eonsloitt 
opportunities* fot tlie eaderclse of uucontveiled 
domiiiieiH most have iu$eiisilil}' led to ia^ 
petieaoc of contradiction, and irritehilitjr of 
temper* 

- There k w> acccmn^ in aiiy cif the ancient 
ftathofB, of the interior arrangemeiits of the 
ladies' dresdug^rooms* Nor, hoMnever minute 
the desomptioHs which lotve been reccHded cf 
^ separate {Mirts of theie castonuii'y appard-^ 
is it possible te» IbHow thm through all ihe 
]!f¥«dUtions of fasliioni ch* to form more than a 
general idea of their aidted appearance. The 
same desire te please which actuates the modem 
belles no doiibt influenoed the Roman beaoty^; 
for time and place make no other difierenee in^ 
a passion that has. ever been the same, than in 
the manner of its disjplay* We may dberefbre 
conclude, that the leystemes o£ the toilet; iu alt 
tlieit refinement, were not unknown' in anctait 
Rome ; and, iudeedji aonae detilils which have 
been: pceserTed, setoi to .prove, that if they 
were not as well understood, they were at least 
as sedulously attended to,.tben,.as now. 
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' The dreteiogrtoUe appears tx> have beta 
jMWtidisd with dtl its usual appeh(h^^i except 
that iiseful Iktle. viodem instniniejit— ^tlie piiui 
Bot its iiiseparaUo omairiciiV the niirroiv ^^ 
not. possess the advantage of bck^ ibtmed.' of . 
gUss^ hi lieU ^. which plse^es of polished lubteL 
were substituted. ; That lookiug^Iasscs were 
wholdy unknowniy has iindccd been cbtibCed,.oiL 
the authority of aa tticient. author,^ vrha ocb*> 
toinly distinctly allades to tlicir havtag. bdea 
made- in Egjifrt* But, alihoi^ Taifsoas artiHesi ^ 
0(> glass are ebumeraCedrabiongeQstly piteesofi 
nomau furniture, inirrors-arc only mentieiied 
among .plate; aud. no distiiiet account of the 
moderu invention occurs until the thirt^nth 
century,. Those aneiently in use/ are supposed 
to. have been generally of pure silver, although 
tkcif ore: kliowa to have .been also: conipdsedi of v 
mixed nietalr: they were kept in cases tpr pi:^ 
serve their polisfc, and were often suffidusntly 
kfge to reflect the entire figare. 

No oth^i^ head-dress was worn tbaatbe inir 
vavioosly. arranged and ornamented :|. esDcept^ 

3 ** Ancient Authw-y PHn. Hiii. Nat. 1. -xidtvWt. iBBA 
See ala<S Cktylus^ Recueii d*Ani%fuUh^^iABiAiiuMiiC$ 
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.iaHeid, that, at one tupe^ a cap,. in the fornt of 
n mitre^ was in vogue; but it soon fell iiito> 
disuse with all but women of an i abandoned 
dharacta*;' The combs were of iTory, or box, 
and. sometimes of ihetal ; and a heated wire; was 
used^ round which the haii' was curled into the 
required form. The most usual was to plait, 
and ircdl it as a babdeafu rounkl the head, on the 
oiown of which it was fiistened in a knot ; and 
it became fitsbibniE^le to. raise these tresses so 
higby that they were heaped upcm eiK^h other 
until tb^ were reared into a kind of edifice of 
many stages, where-*- 

*« With curls on curls, like difF*rent stories rise 
' Her towering locksi a structure to the skies.** 

OwefCs Juvenulf^Uvl, 

False hair was then had recourse to; which 
at lei^^th assumed the form of a wig; and, at 
one time, it was the mode to dress it in imita- 
tion of a military casque. The curls were c<m^. 
fined with small chains, or rings, of gold, and 
bodkins studded with preaous stones. Fillets 
of purple, or white, riband, ornamented with 
pearls, were fdso worn on the head, and splendid 
jewels in the ears. There were some decorations 
for the head which were considered p^uliarly 
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.^4V^^Ye of fe^pale d^cpnun : . such w^.a plain 
.b|^0P4 rib?^ ^i^h wt'icb sonie matrons tressed 
ttie^r.bair; othiers appertained exclusiyely tp 
p^K(ii(Q^l^r fiimiUes; but it is probable that tbe^e 
dh\ia^tU>n» wer^ 30911 lost, or confounded in 
jt)|e,in9^e of fai^bipn. D^ring the early part of 
the commonwealth, ladies never appeared abrpafl 
nvriU^out a veil; but it was gradually laid ^ide 
93 ^ reserve of their manners declined, and 
If as ^veptually only used for mere ornament, or 
.Cfinvenience* 

' .Fair h^v was jtbe most esteemed, and both 
men and women used to stain it with a iSaxen 
^iye. Various ^senc^s were used to perfume 
jmd give it lustre^ and, sometimes, it was pow- 
dered with gcUd dust to render it still more re- 
spl^ident. This latter mode came from Asia : 
Jos^phus says, :that it was practised by the 
Jews : some of the emperors adopted it ; and 
the,bair of Commodusiis said to have become 
so fair and bright by its C9nstant use, that, 
when the sun shone upon it, his head appeared 
as if on fire. But the powder used by the 
moderns was unknown to the ancients: their 
authors do not mention it; and the reverend 
fathers of the Church make no allusion to it 
amongst all the moans which they rieproach the 

N 
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women with having adopted to heighten their 
charms; neither do the old romances, which 
yet give such minute details respecting dress; 
nor is it seen in any of the antique portrait, 
although the painters of those days usually 
copied the dress and ornaments as actUldly 
worn. 

If the hair exacted such attention, it may be 
presumed that the face was not neglected ; kn^y 
indeed, we read of almost as many cosmetics as 
fill the columns of a modem newspaper* To 
enumerate them all, would be as endless, as it 
probably would be bitt little instructive to' the 
very able professors in the myfeterious and im- 
portant arts of personal embellishment of whflft 
the present age can boast ; but one preciods 
receipt from the pen of the bard who sttng *< the 
Art of Love," cannot, it is presumed, be, even 
now, wholely nninterei^ing to the accomplished 
votaress of the toilet who may deign to honor 
these pages with a perusal : — 

^< Vetches, and beaten barley let them take. 
And with the whites of eggs a mixture make ; 
Then dry the precious paste with sun and wind. 
And into powder very gently grind. 
Get hart's-horn next, but let it be the first 
That creature sheds, and beat it well to dust; 
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. Six ixHmdt in all; tbcs mix* and tift them w«U» . . 
And think the while how fond Narciftuf.fell : 
Six roots to you that pensive flower must yields 
To mingle with the rest, well bniis'd, and cleanly peel'd. 
Two ounces next of gum^ and thural seed^ 
And let a double share of honey last succeed.^ 
With this, whatever damsel paints her face, 
WiU brighter than her g^s see every grace. 

Ovid: Art <^ Beauty ^^AnoMfm, 

-Plioy «peaks of a wild vin^ with very thii^k 
leaves of a pale green, the seeds of the grape of 
.wbj^. were red, and being bruised with the 
leaves, were used to refresh the complexion. 
Fabula, says Martial, feared the rain on account 
of the chalk upon her face, and Sabella,.the sui|, 
because of the ceruse with which she was painted. 
The; same author mentions a depilatory which 
wfts en^loyed to eradicate obnoxious hairs: 
aad Plantus alludes to the use of rouge. Many 
ladies used to wash themselves in asses milk; 
and the celebrated Poppaea, the wife of Nero, 
bathed daily in it. This lady, we are told, 
inveaited an unctuous paste which was in uni- 
. versal esteem as a softener of the skin : it was 
spread over the face as a mask, and was very 
generally and constantly worn in tlie hous^; 
. thus creating a kind of domestic countenance 
n2 
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for the basband, while dM underneath was 
carefully preserved for the more fevored ad- 
mirer, br the public. 

The Roman ladies were extremely careful of 
their teeth : they used small brushes, and tooth- 
picks : the latter sometimes of silver ; but those 
most esteemed were mwle of the wood of the 
mastich tree. Of what, besides water, diey 
employed to cleanse them, we only know, that 
there was a favontite lotfbn, which they received 
from Spain, the chirf ingredient in wfaidiwas 
a liquid that undoubtedly Would not recom- 
mend it to modem notice. False teedi are 
mentioned by both Horace and Martial, as 
bding common in thdr time. 

Art had not, indeed, then amved at die 
perfection of supplying the absolute defeic^ey 
of an eye ; but means were not wanting to en- 
Ctea%e their lustre, and to make those wiikh 
^were small, or sunk, appear larger and more 
promineiit than ihey really were. This was 
efffectied by burning the powder of antimony, 
the vapour of which being allowed to ascend to 
the ej'es, had the effect of distending the eye- 
lids; or the powder, and sometimes, .ihdeed, 
common soot, was gentiy spread with a bodkin 
iindertieath the Kd, tftld^ the thitwKich^ it4m- 
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parted was supposed ta give a» exprowoiv of 
liquid softaess to the eye. Pencilling %h!^ eye* 
brows was a constant practice; nor was there 
any ig&qrance of the effect produced by a skil- 
filHy disposed patch,^ or of any other of the 
numerous arciana by which the qharDMi qI tl^ 
person are heigbteiied and display^d^ Ovidy 
whose authority on such a subject can no mgvM 
be questioned than his tenderness towards the 
s^ciu^ be suspected) says, that-*^ 

** Women, with j oice of herbs grey looks dbguise, 
A^ an gives colour vrhich, with pa/mce vle$ : . 
The.well-.wove tours tbey. wes^r their qwn ate t^Xffv^p' 
But only are their own as what theyVe bought. 
They Iji^now the use of white to make thcpm fair* 
And how with red lost colour to repair ; 
Impeirfeot eye-browi they by art can mend, 
An^sbin when wanting o*cr a scar extend. 
Hvr ne^d the faif oini b« ashamed* who tries. 
By art^ to add aew lu^e to her eyes." ' • 

• Con^^e i Art of.^ov^i b.,ii, • 

i A skilfully di$pQsed paUh^' It has.beee donhtedwhe^ 
ther the Roman ladies dul actually employ tl^e ^'artillery of 
patches/' But not onjy are they repeatedly meniiQ0(B4 in 
Martial's Epigrams, but the younger Pliny tells us, that 
even a grave lawyer had recourse to their aid, and that, 
according as he was to plead for plaintiff or defendant, he 
used to wear ^ white, or a black patch, over the right or 
the left eye i PM. EpiHA. y'u ^. 2. 
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It has been alreadjT tibseHi^i j^at the tufiie^ 
as weU as the toga^ was common to both sexei^ 
with the exception of a slight dilFerence in the 
shape of the former. In the early ages, women 
wore the tanic so high about the throat, and it 
descended so low> that the figure of the wearer 
was entirely concealed^ and to expose it would 
have been considered a departure from feminine 
reserve and delicacy. But it gradually became 
customary to display more and more of die 
neck» until the tunic was worn in such manner 
that the lefk sleeVe only was fastened ov«r the 
shoulder, while the right fell negIigentIy*down 
upon the arm ; and some merely closed the 
front of the sleeves wi^h clasps, instead of seams, 
so that the arms were barely covered^ bu|;.^t 
concealed. This robe was confined round the 
waist with a broad embroidered girdle^ and it 
was considered graceful to slightly raise the 
right side of it when walking. At first, one 
tunic only was worn ; but the example of the 
men introduced the fashion of wearing three r 
the under one as a chemise, the next as a short 
frock, and the upper in the manner already de- 
scribed. The latter acquired, in the course of 
tim^ so many folds, ai^d such varioiUBr orna^ 
ments, that it at length' ehtirely superseded the 
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ti^/ aod beoame the chief female habiliment 
uiider the new title of the siola. It then receiv* 
ed a train, with a deep border of gold and purple 
tissue, and was closed in front from the girdle 
downwards; the upper part was left open to 
display the second tunic, over which young per- 
sons wore ribands crossed upon the breast to 
support the bosom. These gradually assumed 
the form of the corset^ and of all the apparel of a 
Roman lady it became the most brilliant: it 
was resplendent with gold) pearls, and precious 
stones; and even females of inferior rank, who 
oonld not command those ornaments, yet wore 
a stomacher of coarse e'mtm>idery.^ Over the 
stola, there was thrown a mantle, attached merely 
to the shoulders with a clasp, and falling thence 
upon, the ground with a sweeping train : it was 
generally worn with an inclination to the left 
shoulder, in order to give more liberty, and 

& «« Toga'* The female toga wav afterwards worn 
ooiy by womea of profligate manners. Those convicted 
of adultery were forced to appear in it as a mark of public 
disgrace. 

6 « Stomacher of coarse embroidery:* It is remarkable, 
that this part of the ancient female costume, and a very 
close imitation of the stola also, are yet preserved in the 
dress of the peasantry in the vicinity of Rome. 
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perhaps more grace, to the right arm; it thus 
formed several ibld^ which^ together with its 
vast length, gave it an appearance c£ gteeit 
dignity. 

Ilie clothes were made of various materials ; 
of woollen-cloth, linen, and silk; but the most 
usual was a mixture of silk and wool. During 
nearly the whole period of the republic, both 
linen and pure-wove-silk were unknown. The 
ranty of the latter, even during the reigns of 
many of the emperors, was such, that AureUan 
is said to have refused a mantle of silk ta die 
Empress became of its extravagant prioe ; tad 
it appears, that raw i^lk wa& then, in t^e latter 
end of the tliird century, of the same valo^ 
weight for weight, ^as gold. The Romans Wiere 
indeed, for a long time, ignorant of the manner 
in which silk was produced ; and the siilb*worm 
was not known in Europe until the middle of 
the sixth century. What silk they had was 
procured from China, through the medium of 
their commerce with Arabia, ai^ the EiEMt 
Indies ; and in the then imperfect state of mer- 
cantile intercourse, it was obtained with diffi- 
culty, and was, consequently, so exorbitantly 
dear, as to place it, in its pure state, beyond 
the reach of all but persons of the highest arank* 
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Wherefore^ a large portion of what wn$ yeoejyed 
in a manufactured state^ was unravelled) and j^e- 
wovey with an intermixture of wool^.into f, stuff 
of a Tery slight texture^ and transparent abear- 
ance, which was usually worn by ladies of the 
middle class of society^ and^ on ordinary occa- 
sions, even by women of distinction. 

A modem commentator,^ whose opiniqn is 
entitled to great attention, hazards the conjeo- 
tnr^ that the Roman ladies were also provided 
with muslin from the East Indies, and applies 
to it some lines of an ancient poet, quoted by 
Seneca, who indignantly exclaims — 

'* A woven wind should married women wear. 
And naked in a liuen cloud appear.'^ 

But he does not take upon him to determine 
that it actually was muslin which thus excited 
the spleen of the moralist; and the term 
"woven-wind,"* was often, poetically, applied 
to any stuff of a thin texture. 

7 **\4 modern commentator,* Gifibrdy notes to the 
translation of Juvenal, sat. ii. ver. 99. 

• " Woven wm4,^ This, and sjrnonymoos terms, are fre- 
quently applied in ancient loithors to the silk and woollen 
stufi& alluded to in the text Pliajr says, they were so thin 
that the body shone through them. {Hut. Nat. 1. vi. c. 20.) 
K 5 
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"White was the only cblouir originally worn ; 
it was also considered, for a long time, as more 
elegant than any other except pnrple, by which 
the dignitaries of the state were distinguish- 
ed. But fadiioa afterwards introduced a greater 
variety, and the ladies being ho longer bound 
by any rule except its capricious dictates, seem 
to have indulged their taste in all the tints of 
the rainbow; although the different shades of 
purple appear to have been always held in 
superior estimation. 

Notwithstanding this inconstancy in the colour 

Tibullus calls them vesies pellucidce^ and Petro^iias, 
venius textilis. Jty however, is by no means improbable, 
that manufactured cotton, as well as silk, was imported 
into Rome from the East; and a passage in the Geor^ics 
of Virgil, which evidently alludes to the cotton-plant^ 
tends to confirm Mr. Gifford*8 opinioD, that it was ob- 
tained from the country of the Seres, from which the 
stuff, called . iSerica, which he supposes to hare been 
muslin, was named : — 

*' Qjuid nemora JBiHopum, molli caneniia lat^d, 
Felleraque utfoliis depeciani ienuia seres,** 

** Of .^hiops* hoary trees and woolly wood. 
Let others tdl: and how the Seres spm 
Their fleecy forests in a slender twine,*' ' 

Ihyden^Gtorf^.u, 
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of the robes, that of the shoes and buskins re^ 
mamed, during a considerable period, uniformly 
White: it was not until the ragn of Aurelian 
that women began to wear them of red; for 
which that Emperor not only gave them a special 
fiermission, but at the same time deprived the 
men of that privilege, which he reserved to 
ibe ladies and himself. His successors followed 
his example, and it has been continued even 
rto die present day; for it was from the empe- 
-rors: of the west that the Popes received the 
eustom, by which they are still distinguished, 
of w^ringVed shoes. Women also wore slippers 
^and socks; but the latter were merely ribands 
1>6iiq4 over the feet; the colour was usually red, 
jand Aey appeared through the opening of the 
bflskui, which was itself laced with a garter 
crossed several times upon the leg. The em- 
ptoMTs loaded their buskins with ornaments, one 
of which was the figure of an eagle in embroidery 
enriched with pearls and diamonds, and there is 
reason to suppose, that this also was adopted 
by ladies. 

The taste for Jewelry was likewise displayed 
in bracelets, necklaces, and every kind of female 
ornament. Indeed, the use of jewels was so 
genera)^ jthat PHny says, it. would have been 
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considered derogatory to a female of rank to 
have ai^eared without them; and he ettipu^es 
those worn in full dress by Lollia Paulinar^the 
repudiated wife of Caligula — and belonging to 
her in her own rights as inherited fh>m her 
family, without including either state*jewels <Mr 
presents from the prince, fit a sum equivalent 
to more than three hundred thousand pounds tf 
ourmoney,^ 

Notwithstanding this prodigality of eispense^ 
the Romans do not appear to have beai ac^ 
quainted with the art that gives value to our 
moist precious gem: they, indeed, possessed 
diamonds,*^ but were ignorant of the means of 
rendering them brilliant; notwithstanding that 
they employed diamond-dust to polish various 
other stones. They placed an extraordinary 
value on amber, which their distance from the 
coasts of the Baltic sea, where it is chiefly 

» " Three hundred thoutand peundt of mtr msmf." 
Although the jewels of Lollia Paulina hare been etki- 
mated, by a very learned author, at the exact sum of 
32^,916/. I3s. 4d, yet the text of Pliny, on which the 
calculation is founded, is, by tnany, considered to admit of 
a construction which would reduce the valuation to one 
tenth of that sum. See Arhulhnat on Ancient iMiki, 

10 « DfomoiMtr.*' See Note No. S> Chap. kill. 
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founds" and their slight intercourse with a 
country then in a state of barbarism, rendered 
extremely rare. But the pearl ^^ was the most 
costly jewel, wd besides ks own intrinsic beauty, 
and great rarity, its value was enhanced by the 
difficulty of imitating it; for, although they were 
adepts in the ait of counterfeiting most precious 
stones, yet to that of making pearl beads, which 
is now carried to such perfection, they had not 
attained. Of the excellence of their workman- 
ship, comparattYely with that of the moderns, 
we hairelmit scanty means of forming ^ aoeu^ 
rate opinion; but, from some specimens of an» 
<amt jewelry .preserved in ooBections of anCiqiuk 
ties, we should conclude, that the Romans had 
acquired oonsidendjle pvo!ficiency in the varioos 
Imndies of the lapidary^a'art. 

It Sec Malte Brun^Pictwrt of Poland. 
ifl « Peari;' See Note No. 8. Chap. xiii. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

l^vfi io refltraia Celibac^f.-T-Papimi law<-*"Marriagc;^ 
. TbcQ)ntract,— The Wedding Riag*—Tl|e Dowry*— 

, DifTereot forms of Marriage^-^Fortunate days— ^The 
Bi;idat Dress. — ^Nqptial rites, — ^The Eplthalamium.— * 
The Bed-chamber. ' • ^ ' " 

. So attentive w^re thef Ropiaiis to |iie impoiv 
tmtt object cS population/ that, wkli a Tici^to 
moltipiy the mpmber of citizens,' they liot oidj 
ittwarded tiiosewlio married, bat ,^ecieed.p&> 
lialiifiB agatest men .who remain^ in a state «f 
eelibaoy; and stmlifywaaiiot.aloiieiiuiffiqeitf 
ground for divorce, but tbejr. whose wives were 
in that situation were, at one period, enjoined to 
repudiate them, fines were first levied on un- 
married men about the year of Rome 950 ; and 
when pecuniary forfeitures fisiiled to ensure their 
obedioice to these connubial edicts, their con- 
tumacious neglect of the fair sex was punished 
by degradation from their tribe. 

Celibacy continued, notwithstanding, to gain 
ground in Rome ; and to counteract its effects, 
we find that, in the year 518 from the founda- 

5 
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tidn of the cHy, the oensors had reoourte tq 
the extraordinary meastire of oUiging all the 
fomng unmarried men to pledge: tfaemsdhret 
by an oath to marry within a certain time. 

Caesar enacted varions laws in order to repair 
the loss to population occaooned by the dvil 
wars; and Augustus, foUowing his example^ 
augmented the penalties on bachelm^ wUIe he 
bestowed rewards on those who had a numeroai 
oftpring born in wedlock. To fiicilitate mar* 
riages, he permitted all male ckizens^ except 
senaitors, their sons and grandson^ to espouse 
the daughters of freedmen, without such alliance 
being considered a d^jpradation, in which light 
it had been previously viewed. And» as miMiy 
persons evaded the penakiea imposed on <eli* 
bacy, by marrying children under th^ nubile 
age, he decreed, that no girl dibuld be betrothed 
until she had completed her tenth year ; and, 
that the marriage should be consuQimated withisi 
two years afterwards. 

Augustus found considerable difficulty in 
eilfercing these laws, which were opposed by 
the prevalent taste for libertinism, and the 
g^ieral licence of the times; and it was mily by 
dint of perseverance, and great firmness, th^t 
he succeeded. At the celebration of some 
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ptiUie gamea, tit which he h^^)ened to be 
present, the knights loudly d^anded thdr 
abrogation : but the Eoq^erot, instead of oom* 
plying, sent finr the children of Germamcus, 
who were alreakfy niintmKis, although that 
prince was then only twenty*four years old, and, 
hdding them qp to thar view, desired them to 
followithe example of that illustrious personage. 
He afterwards commanded the whole order of 
knights to appear befove him in two divisions; 
the one to consist of the nliarried, the other of 
die unmarried ; and finding the latter by fiur the 
most numerous he took occasion to praise those 
who in honorable wedlock raised up citizens for 
the state. He then vehemently reprehended Che 
baehdors^ and &r irbm annulling, or even mi- 
t%ating, the penalties to whleh they were pre* 
viously subject, he added some still more rigor* 
008, fay a law wdl ImoWn in the Roman code of 
Jurisprudence, imder the title otPapia Poppcea^ 
from the consuls Papius ^d Pof^seus, who 
were charged with itd ^cecution, and the some- 
what laughable ctrculnstaoce, that these persons 
were themselves both uno^rried* 

Tadtus^ says^ that the object of tl^ P^fuan 
kw was both to punisb celihwy^ and to enridi 

* Tadt, Ann, 1. iii. c. 26. 
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the pubBc treiUuvy by. tbe.coitfiscalion of ck^lla^ 
ter^ 8iice09sion8.aiid Jkgades; of the hmdkiof 
which it depmed immarried men 6f the mibife 
age^uQless they ooiUriK^ted a marriagewithihaiie 
lala(ked» days from thfe decease of the testator. 
Butrit gave miineroiis. adVa&tages to fathera of 
fiaiiiliel&: theyabtainedthe^preferenoemall public 
employments ^ if they had not attained the age 
requinadby law, so many years of that period 
were dfapensed wilh as* thqr had children; dis- 
tinguished places were assigned to them in the 
public? dKatre9.> they had piece&nce of theb 
mmuraied oollei^neB-; and they were: exonehtft^ 
cd from: Ae dischaif^ o£:s^yefiid burdehsoeiis 
pnblic offioets. IL was oar immmnty held. 'In 
aneh >reflpedf^ ami waa sometimed gnuBObodby 
dieenipei^>is» ast a special fiinror, to persona who 
weie ^ithenit. dfldven ; /but the Enperev Cmi- 
stttatine, consitdoriii^Jt as^ in some iTospecta^ cob* 
tmry to the gospel, mocfified it in several poinliSi 
and abolished the! penalties imposed on oelibacy. 
. Theilearest d€fp:>eebf.c«m8aBgttinily. in which 
niairi a y was kgal^. subseqo^il; to the are^ ^ 
Nerva, was thal^of fisstoousittt ithadbaupte* 
vioitsly permitted^ and was frequently con« 
tmoted, between imcie and nisce. By'akhr'irf 
the t^Yei;tables; it was prohibited between 
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Patricians and I^ebeuuis; but that bein^toii^ 
trery to the ipirit of republi<2Min institotionB, it 
was repealed wHbin five- years of its oiactment/ 
Marriage with foreigners, of whateirer conditioxi; 
wai, however, strictly fbrbiddeni Not only did 
the national pride of the RiNnana cause than to 
look vpith contempt on the inhabitants of other 
countries, but the policy of the government 
tended to preserve the population of the Roman 
territory as distinct as possible from that of the 
surrounding nations ; and it was besides feared, 
iJiat such alliances might have consequences 
pr^udicial to the state. Roman dtizehs were^ 
therefore, required to intermiarry among each 
other, or with the natives of those places which 
had acquired the burgess-right at Rome^ or that 
of the " Jus CojOTttAS,"— the privilege of con* 
tracting marri^ie with the Romans. A man 
who eqxmsed any other stranger, was locdced 
\ipon as degraded; and his ;children were not 
only considered illegitimate^ but, as a mark of 
fitUrftirther debasement, diey were called IbridcBj 
w-tbe name applied to animals of a mongrel 
speqiesfc Their condition was, in iact, but little 
superior to that of slaves, until CaimcaUa grant- 
ed the right of naturalization; to all the cOun* 
triies,' indiscriminately, which cotnposed the 
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Romaa empbe; when this stain was, in conse* 
quence, obliterated. 

A marriage^ even within the permitted degrees 
of propinquity, was not valid, unless the parties 
bad attained the legal age, and were provided 
with the consent of parents. Boys were con* 
sidered nid>ile at fourteen; girls, at twelve* 
Sods, who had been emancipated by their father, 
were not sabjected to the restraint of obtaining 
permission; but daughters, although afiran- 
chised, were not released frora that controul* 
In order to prevent a too great disparity of 
ybars, women under fifty were not allowed to 
many sexagenarians, nor men under sixty with 
women of fiify. 

'The consent of parents being obtained, the 
paities were affianced some time before the 
celebration of the actual marriage. This was 
accompanied with many ceremonies, at which 
fte priests and augurs assisted : the marriage 
contract was drawn up in the presence of wit- 
nesses, and confirmed by the betrothed pair 
breaking a straw between them ; the bridegroom 
then presented his bride with the wedding ring ; 
presents were made to the young couple by their 
immediate friends who were present on the oe* 
casion.; and the fiither, or n^rest relative of the 
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brid^^r^ whoici houde tbe' ceremony usnally 
took place— gave a grand enliertatnmetit. 

Tbcf Wedding ring- was wom on the tllyrd 
finga! of the left hand^ from an- idea that a nenre 
communicaied t^nce cUrectly with die heart. 
It consiited, for a long time, in no&ing more 
than a plam boc^ of iron ; butit waaafterwards 
muleofgold> or bvonee^ with various amf^xury 
moUoes and devicea, and frequently widi a 
ftOfiaU ornasient in the fenn of a key» to denote 
thu^ with it, the husband delivered np the case 
<fhis:hooia 

Tbe bijdi»'3. portion WM» pud ok three inalal* 
im9t9t which were feed by lawvand vai eitfan 
delivered in money or secured odllailded pf»> 
p^tyi; ami the bn^hoikd was not allowed to 
aUtnale it* Among pers<Mia of ranh^ a part of 
thtrdd^wry was reserved for the' sl^anutie «te of 
t^A ivife^ aad the }ady freqnentiy retained some 
skvesi as personal servants, who weve ccmidered 
as ber private property, and under her sok con-» 
Uf0^. The fortimies glv^n with young ladks of 
tk^ first distinctioii^ ib the early ages of th^ re- 
puUic, were extremdy raodeyate. It is recorded 
that Cn. S€ipi(^ when in oontoand of the army 
in SfMUi^ applied for kav^ of absenee^ that he 
Kvigbl {NTOvide for the manriage of his daughter ; 
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baCibe/seniKtc^ rufitiiear Aato be deprited of iiis 
^erricesf, took tbiit^ai?^.upoQ itself, and advenced 
Ae l^rtion out of the pubUc treasury: its 
lUMuut was not quite equal tb thiity-ux pounds 
of our mouey ! njud.yet^ coosideruig the motive 
for bestdwio^ it, y/^ m9j preslime /that it was 
not measfured with.a. siggai4 hand. But ia 
proportion as they wete then small, they became 
eoornvHis iti the selpel; and S^soeca^ reteirh% 
lliat the sum with wliich the senate portioned ^e 
child of Sdpio, would Hot, in his time^/have 
been thought sufficient to provide the daughter 
of a freed-man with a mirror. 

A marriage was never jsolemnized without 
comsulting the auspices, and (Bering sacrifices 
to the godsj piu-ticularly to Juno; imd the 
animals immolated on the occasiony were de» 
pirived of their gall,, in alinsion to theabsenoeof 
every thing bitter and malignant. in the. pro- 
posed union* 

The ceremony was performed in dtree. diShr- 
ent modes, distinguished by the titles i>£ ^^ Con- 
farreatim^'' " CoentptioTh'' and " Usage/* isoeh 
of which, though distinct in point of form, was 
equally binding on the contracting parties. 

ft Senear, d^ GomolaL ad Helpet, c. IS^. 
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09 the wDtmrfy ym»,^Qt 4\Lm>nibif floasidtargd . 
.t||^,ii|Olt propitaods. >Biitwidw&,<iiii6tlier4iiaie 
mr^fid tp unproYe the pmagttimey'.ar^lats id^ 
tmtivc^toctwuui^ iof whii^ Abe farmer xoaaiibiai 
engfigeiDeiito pf many of then Jbiad :iia Opubt 
pr'Oi^ the fiUlac79>oiisidflDed ererydi^iasfiqiud- 
Jjr fortuni^^ wd n^eiioanried at.aU^setsens, 
^ On tbe.iiuoniipg of the -wfddii^ day, the 
.bride 44ppearfid in a $ii|iple JK^e of fiure/iAite^ 
boipd wilh a 90oe itf wbol» ^nrbidbiier.kiiabaiKl 
alone was to looser; ]h&c hairi wd^ iioalded 
with wooUen threiMi^ in koitatioa of the vestals, 
omd divided into sLsl tresses^ .festened. at ..die jex- 
tiemities in a knot in the form. of a jaselin 
hend, and was anrang^ wSth;tbe iron of a pike; 
.abe vrote a lai]ge flame^colouirdd veil, and a 
cbaplet of vervain, . gadiered by herself; her 
shoes wese yellow, and bad oQBSuaUy Ju^beds, 
to give her an appeargnce of greater £gaity. 
Thus attired, she awaited the arrival of the 
bridegroom, who w,ent, attended by.^ AujB)eroii6 
tifHirty of friends^ to.cairry her ofl^ with .an .ap- 
pearance of violence^ from the arms of her 
mother, or other nearest female relative ; either 
in commemoration of the rape of theSabines, 
or to denote the reluctance she was snpj^sed to 
feel on, quitting the paternal dwe]li%-for that 

6 
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of a husband. The nuptuil ceremony was then 
pertormed. In the evenuig^'she was conducted 
to her future home, followed by her relations, 
friends, and: servants, carrying presents of vari- 
ous domestic utensils; and was attended by 
three.boys, whose parents were still alive, on 
two of whom she leaned, while the third walked 
before cwith a torch of pine-wood, which the> 
friends of both parties carried off when they had 
arriyed at the liouse, lest it should be employed 
ia^any> witchery that might endanger the life of 
either. .One. young slave: carried a covered* 
vase. containing her. toilet, a child's coral, and* 
play ^things, and another bore a distaff and 
spindle. furnished with wool; both symbolical 
of her domestic pleasures, and her cares. 

The door :• of the bridegroom's house was 
bui^,with garlands of flowers in honor of the 
festive, occasion; and with wreaths of wool 
smeared with the' fat of a hog, or a wolf, to 
protect it from witchcraft^' the efiect of in^ich* 
on the happiness of the newly married pair was 
as anxiously guarded against ai^ it was seriously 
dreaded. 

When the bride arrived, instead of being 
received with all the rapture that might be prer, 
sumed, she was ceremoniously asked who she 
o 
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wft% and . w«8 expected to answer, f* 1 jnit 
Cai«9^* to Msure bar hnstmnd that^he wbald 
prove aa notable ais that eelebmted faoase«mfe; 
or she replied, addressing the bridegEoom, 
«« Where thou art Cahis, there shall I be Ceia," 
meaning, that where be was master there fwrnid 
she be mistress : m promise whioh die^ od^ 
doubt, religiously peribrmed. She was then 
carried over the direshold, both that she i^^t 
appear to enter the house invohiiitaril)^ and as 
a presage that she would not <(uit. it but in the 
same manner: tise threshold was, besides, ^ote^ 
aeorated to the godded of chastitgr^ and it wcadd 
have been esteemed a bad omen, wepe die^biricle 
to trample on it She' was q>riidded wiib 
water, to denote her virgin purity; i^ wras 
made to touch both water and fire, albng with 
h&c husband^ to intimate that iheir anion #ifs 
to last through every extremity. The^keys^ 
the house were then delivered to her$ and^riie 
was seated <)n a sbeep^skin, to remind lier,'Oiite 

^ " Cata/'-^This bdy— also known by die nsine of 
Tano^tttZ—was the wife of one of the ancient kiBg»; and 
was so remarkable for atientiou to the domestic duties, that 
her distaff was preserved for ages as a sacred relic^ and her 
example was handed down to posterity «i a jiatlfem'ef 
homewifery. 
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IBor^ by the embliuxl of the fleecje, of her 
donte^lic dut^s.^ 

'Mbe hmdfigroom tbo) gave a grand supper 
to all tbe co&ipahy : he was .bimsetf placed on 
the opper conofa, aiid ibe bride reposed upon 
his breast. This entertaiament was distinguished 
b^ymdiAll otbenst'byits elegance and profusion; 
mi th^vaanoptoary lavSf which fixed bounds to 
Ihf wpeace of i^tbfer ^repasts, were rdaxed in 
farpr jpkf iJiosQ >gijir«ii <^n tbe ooeasioji of a 
weddii^» '1%0 fele was accompanied with 
jpiulip m^ dftocmg, ,aod the guests sang an 
.^J^Mkmmm in ipfauae c^ the new-married 
xsoiipte* ' This cdnjmenced and finished with 
Jidblamatioiis,' m which the »ame of Thalassius 
Jn» often xepeated^ &om jm old tradition, that 
.fliMng the Si^ine women, carried <^ by the 
.Rooitosi tbene w^ one of eaetraordinary h?auty, 
-wbMft die public. v<Mce deereed to Thalassius, a 

^ *'J)9me*ti€ dutm^-^A popular modern novel bas 
rtoorded .an anpieot epitaph on a Roooaa matroQ, wbieh 
thowt in what estimation these wete held :** s 

" jDomum mansitf lanamJecU,'* ' ^ 

The Abbot, \ol'\. ch. l. 
Thoii. not unaptly, translated :— • 

" She keepit close the boua, and birlet at Oie wheel." 

Gawain Hamllan, 
oS 
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young man also remarkable for his personal 
graces, and for his courage; and their marriage 
proving singularly happy, his name was after- 
wards introduced into the nuptial songs, coupled 
with wishes that a similar destiny might attend 
those in whose honor they were chanted. 
. The bride was attended to her apartment by 
matrons who had been but once married The 
room was ornamented with the statues of the 
divinities supposed to preside over matrimony ; 
and the bed was strewed with flowers and 
placed opposite the door, but was remov^ to 
anotheir situation if it had already served on a 
similar occasion, lest the bride should be ex- 
posed to the misfortunes thait might have be- 
&Uen its former occupant Before they retired, 
the bridegroom scattered nuts among the boys/ 
and the bride consecrated her dolls^ to Veniis, 
to signify that they relinquished childish amuse- 
ments ; and the bridal rites were closed by a 
finale to the epithalamium, sung by the young 
females <iX the party, at the door of the bed-* 
chamber. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Ancient Law of Divorce. — Instances of iu Abuse. — It 
Consequences.~-Law8 against Adultery. — ^Widows. — 
Concubinage. — Laws of Divorce after tbe Introduction 
of Christianity. 

: Marriage, among tbe Romans, was not in- 
dissoluble. By a law of Romulus, a busband 
migbt repudiate his wife for several reasons be- 
, sides that of having violated her conjugal faith : 
, in which cases, he assembled a family council, 
consisting of the nearest relatives of the lady, to 
judge of her transgression ; and if they found 
her culpable, a separation was obtained on bis 
> making oath before the censors that he de- 
manded it for a legitimate cause. 
. By -an abuse of this power, men were even 
permitted to repudiate theif wives without as- 
signing any real cause ; but were then bound, 
not only to refund the fortune they had received 
with them, but to endow them^ also, with a 
portion (^ their own. However equitable this 
might be so far as it regarded property, it .was 
unjust inasmuch as it was not reciprocal : but 
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the laws of the twelve tables subsequently gave 
a parity of rights to the wife, and the sex 
never afterwards lost an opportunity of asserting 
them*' 

The divorce was pronounced4n the presence 
of seven witnesses, and inscribed on the re^ 
gisters of the Censors; the marrii^e contract 
was then destroyed, and the husband received 
bacic the keys which he had delivered to die 
wife on the wedding dAy. On bisr pait^ he 
restored her dowry, Unless she had bee* guilty 
ef infidelity, in whidi case he retajHed xh«k 
whole; but if crittiinal in a minor degme^ only 
apart; and if they bad children, theyaetded a 
portion of their joint fortune on thedi, by k 
testamentary deed which was irrevocable. 

There wefe some additional forms of Mpam^ 
tion, each peculiar to the difFerebt rites bf: 
which the marriage had been contracted, but 
they all equally ended in an unceremonious 
order to the lady to ** take up her prc^KMfty and 
depart." 

1 On one occasion, when an unfounded repott was 
circulated that a decree was about to be passed permitting 
men to have two wives, a deputation of matrons instantljr 
waited on the Sctolite to cUtim th* prlvile^ of marrying 
tw0 hmbaadt. 
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II has been re^iarked, to the honor of the 
BoiDiMis, that mcNre than four centaries elapsed 
withniU any sttit among th^m for divor<$e, or 
COQipbmt of adultery. That crime was fi.rst 
publidty noticed ia the year 457 of the com- 
mcinwealtby when some ladies were suspected p( 
it, and condemned ia fln^ which were em^ 
pkyed to build a temple to Venus. It was not 
until the year 591, of the same »ra, that tbe^ 
first dirorce took place; when one Carvilius 
Ruga i^efMidiated bis wife on account of sterility^ 
Hd wa& said to be much attached to her ; and 
llk^ dxmsed hit conduct on the plea, that he was 
Qd^ iadocsd to take tbat step out of respect to 
the oath which he, in common. wit}i his fellow^ 
citiieE»i had taken, — to marry for the purpose 
of having children : but, however specious the 
pretext, it did not &il to draw down upon him 
the pttbCc indignation of all Rome. 

His eHample^ however, was soon followed^ 
and divorces afterwards took place upon the 
most frivolous pretences. One repudiated his 
wife for having appeared in public without ^ 
veil ; another, because she was seen to whisper 
to a freedmaa ; a thirdt in consequence of the 
ladjr having appeared at the theatre without his 
petmisrion; and a fourth, assigned no othe;^ 
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reason than << no one knew where the buskitt 
pinched but the wearer/' Even Cato d|d not 
scruple to yield his wife Marcia, by whom he 
had several children, to his friend HortensiiB ; 
and he dying soon after, and constituting 
Marcia his sole heiress, to the exclusion of his 
son, Cato remarried her to possess himadf of 
the fortune, Cicero divorced Terentia, on ac- 
count, as he alleged, of her imperious temper 
and extravagance ; although he had cohabited 
thirty years with her, and they had two childnm 
to whom he was most tenderly attached. '^ He 
then married a young heiress to whom he had 
been guardian, and repudiated her, also, within 
a short period, on the pretext of some family 
dispute. In fine, some men were base enough 
to marry women of light character, with aview 
to take advantage of their misconduct, and thcia 
to possess themselves of their dowry, which,* as 
we have already seen, was forfeited to -the 
husband in cases of infidelity. Nor were the 
women slow in taking advantage of the privilege 
they also acquired of /releasing themselves at 
pleasure frorn^ their bonds : they frequently de- 
serted their husbands without. cause, and. con* 
tracted new engagements whieh they broke widi 
equal levity; insomuch, that a celebrated 
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ttAkt remarked of diem, ^< that tbey no koger 
counted the years by the names of the consult, 
but bythose of their difleraitkosbands.*^ The 
tligbtest disgust, or even caprice, served as an 
excuse to either party to resort to this con- 
venient expedient, which, became so geneical, 
that St. Jerome mentions a Roman who had 
had iu/aiiy^ wives ; and a lady tweHty*two hus^ 
bands! ' 

But, either the pious indignation of the saint 
has exaggerated the fact, or the prevaUing taste 
for variety had encreased with its indulgence ; 
for Juvmal, who wrote at a much earlier period,^ 
and who certainly cannot be accused of exten- 
uating the frailties of the fair-sex, limits tHe 

•'** A ce/e^a/tfrfiwora/i*/."— -Seneca, De Benefic. 1. ili. 
c. 1 6. It was costomary to designate any particular year 
by the nauMS of the consuls who were then in office. 

3 ** Ju9€nalf whi^ wrote ai a much earlier periodJ* — Su 
Jerome wrote m the latter end of the fourth, and the 
beginning of the fifth centuries : Juvenal towards the 
close of the firsts and in the early part of the second. The 
latter was cotemporary with Seneca, Tacitus, Pliny the 
Elder and Younger, Suetonius, Plutarch, Persius, and 
Martial; and was preceded — ^by about a century— by the 
historian Livy, and byOrid, Virgilyand Horace, 
o 5 
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inconiteiicy of the hdiet dP hb time te a itHieh 
•mdtter mimber : — 

" Anon she sickeos of her first domains. 

And seeks for new ; husband on husband takes, 

Tni of her bridal veil one rent she makes. 

Again she tires, again for ehange ••he burns. 

And to tba bed she kiely kft retoms. 

While the freah gar bods, and unfaded bought^ 

Yet deck the portal of her wondering spouse. 

Thus swells the list) £I0HT husbavos injitb ykars: 

A rare inscription for their sepulchres 1 "* 

afford, sat. yi. 

Thie fiieHtty of diwioe had the most halefid 
aflbci on society : faistead of ebGreasing Ae ]» 
ciprocal atteations and complaiinBace of raanifid 
persons, from a dread of its being resorted to^ 
it encreased their dissensions, by removing the 
restraint which the necessity of passing their 
lives together mi^t otherwise have imposed 
upon them ; it destroyed that mutnal confidence 
which forms the basis of happiness m the married 
state; and opened a wide field for discord, and 
irr^ularity of conduct. The Emperor Augos- 
tua made some efforts to check it, by imposing 
certain penalties upon divorces without Inti- 
mate cause. He also promulgated an edict 
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agiiinst adoltery* We are ignoranit of its pre^ 
«}«e tenor ; but k would appear, tbal^ be^es 
Ae pmikhiiMit of irhipping, baniahinenty andf 
bi sOdie cases^ of mutilation, to which it exposeA 
the parties^ it added to the laws already in force 
•--H^liicK allowed the husband lo put the wife 
and her paramour to death if surprised in the 
Ibet— ^peraiiesion lo the father, also, of the 
WOttUH), to kill her seducer. But however severe 
jf0 eMetfnents, and whatever the attention oi 
jftuguflftus to enforce them, they wanted the 
fmwesM aid of example ; and his own irregu* 
hMnfties were loo notorioiis not to weaken the 
elftef of a law which he war himself the firstto 
iirfHnge.^ 

Btoblie opMoo, however, which generally de-* 

•* ** A law which he was himself the Jint to infringed 
AugasttMf^piidiated Ms wife, 9oriboni«, On the ytry day 
ea .whieh jhe was deHvbitd of tke al^erwarda edebrated 
and diMkite Julia. His object in thia dive)rce, was, to 
marry Livia, then not only the wife of Tiberius Nero, but 
also, six months advanced in pregnancy. The iady*s 
marriage was an impediment easily removed ^ but her 
s1fuati6n mi^t have opposed some legal difficulty, had 
not the pliant casuistry of the coHe^ of Pontiffs seconded 
tiK^efjijM*>r*«tiDif>attence. Sh^^came«mpre8s: but her 
<yid w» daly rcstoscd to her feirmer husband. 
6 
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cides justly on points of morality was nnbtor- 
able to diyorccs. Even second marris^j^by 
widows, were not held in mncb respect : wh^e^ 
fore ihey were usually soleomized with but little 
parade, and publicity was as much shunned, <m 
those occasions, as it was courted on the cele-^ 
bration of the espousals of a maiden* Widow- 
hood, on the contrary, was in such honor, thait 
it commanded precedence in certain sdi^mn 
ceremonies ; the crown of chastity was deereecl 
lo it ; and the title of Vhivira was engraved, a^ 
an eulogium, oi^ the toinbs of those Hiations 
who remained faithful to thdr first vows* Bu^ 
we may. infer from the honora paid to those 
widows who thus cherished the memory of tfamr 
early loves, that their number was not large: 
the common actions of life, however meritorions 
they may be, are seldom distinguished by. ex- 
traordinary marks of consideration, and it. is 
only when they are rare that they attract obser^ 
vation. They were prohibited from contract^ 
ing another marriage during the period of their ' 
mourning; but if they transgressed in this par- 
ticular, the fault was to be^ expiated by the 
sacrifice of an in-calf cow.. 

Widowers were not so restricted: they re^- 
married when^ they pleased : but many, without - 
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%liy libectine^inlention, and solely out of c6n-» 
jBidetfardon for Ihdir diildreiiy and to avoid giving 
ihesa a .step^motfaer and co-heirs, c<»itracted ft 
luad of hal&marriage» which was recogniaed by 
:the R»onian law, under the title of concubimge,. 
The c^fvpring of such a connexion were not» 
indeed, considered legitimate, with respect to 
the succession to property ; but neither were they 
reputed spurious ; nor was their mother looked 
iipdn ar infamous; and they were competenf; to 
fill public employments, firom which illegitimate 
4ikildren were excluded. But this indulgence w^ 
never extended so far as to authorise polygamy ; 
and ev&i a plurality of concubines^ though ccm- 
nived at by the licence of the times, was stpidiy 
(Prohibited by law. Plutarch, indeed, observes, 
that Mark Antony was the first Roman who 
•emancipated himself from this restraint, and 
married two tmives :^ but he cites no other in* 
45tance in support of the inference which nnght 
be drawn from the manner in which he ex- 
presses himself -^ th^ others had followed the 
example; and, as the allusion is to his mar- 
riage with Cleopatra, which was not solemnized 
at Rome, it cannot be considered as a case 

• 
4 PiuLinFii.Ahi. 
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flrietly in point Besides, ai no e wf qlu o ay 
could legalize such marriages, they cotiU not 
confinr any rights <» the ofispring; and, if tiiey 
ever took places they were void in law, and £d 
not affect its regulatiotis: but we do aofc fiiid 
diat they subgected the parties to any {Kinish^ 
ttem. 

It is remarkabfe, that notwithstandkig Cfarin- 
Uanity became the fdtgion of the State in the 
year of our Lord 911, yet the law whkk 
sasetioned divorce at the pleasure of catbif 
perty continued in feroe until the year 450^ 
when some restrfetiolis were isaposed on the 
ektreme facility with which it had till thns baw 
allowed, and the legkiniflte causes of separatmi 
wcare defined. Howe^rer, the reasons for wfaiek 
^t was still perimtted, were so numedoos, were 
afterwards so frequently modified, and so vari^ 
ottsly construed, and ga^re rise to so much litiga^ 
tbft, that, iff the year 570^ the Emperor iaatin II. 
restOTi^d the laiw of divonce by mutual eonbent; 
and nmrriage remained thus dintofasble until 
the &11 of the Roman Empire. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

]^ower of Parents over their Children.— Exposition.— 
Emancipation.— Gradual Restriction of Parental Au- 
thority. — Clans.— Names. — Adoption of Children^— ' 
Maooer and Progress of Education. 

In all uncivilized ages, the most indimked 
:powar appears to have been exercised by pa- 
rents o^er their children. The barbarous cas^ 
torn of expofeoDg them was commoa among tiw 
ancaents, and was estaUished by law, at Spo^tay 
by Lycorgns. Tbere^ whea a child was borHy 
it was vifited by the elders of each tribe, sud if,^ 
«pMi examisiation, it was found welt-fizrmed and 
rigorous^ they ordered that it should be reared; 
but, if it appeared weak or ddbrmed, it wav 
ei^r immediately destroyed, or exposed on the 
k^h^ay to the casual charity of the passing 
stranger. Such was also the practice of the 
ancient Romans. But Romulus, so far from* 
i^ndering it imperative on parents to expose 
their children, in any <iftse, restricted their rig^ 
to do so ixntil the infimt had attained tke age of 
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three years ; in the doable hope, that both the 
child, and their afiecticm for it, might, in that 
time, acquire strength sufficient to avert the 
fate which otherwise awaited it. Thin humane 
law, although confirmed by those of the twelve 
tables, was, however, continually evaded ; and, 
although absolute child-murder was not, per- 
haps, often committed, yet the exposition of in- 
fants was customary at Rome, not only during 
the early period of its history, but for many 
succeeding ages. 

• But, that this unnatural practice was rather 
pron^ted by the pressure of indigence than by 
any worse motive, may be presunfed from the 
&cts, that the children were usually exposed in 
those places where they would be most likely to 
attract observation and to excite compasmn, 
and that care was generally taken to affix some 
mark to them by which they might be after- 
wards recognised. , 
In all other respects, the authority witk which 
the Roman laws invested parents was unbounded. 
Fathers were not alone empowered to exact the 
services of their children in what manner they 
pleased, and to punish their disobedi^qe by 
corporal chastisement, but also to imprison them, 
to sell them, and even, in cases of gross miscon- 
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' duct, to put them to deadi. They were, in fact, 
their masterg, and their judgei, and could di^ 
pote at pleasure of their persons, and property. 
Nor was their dominion over them confined to 
the age of childhood, but extended to every 
period of their lives; except, indeed, that the 
earnings of a son in the army, or at the bar, 
w^ne beyond their contrd, and that daughters 
were onancipated from it by marriage. The 
power of a &ther over his son was, in fiurt, still 

•more absolute than that of a master over his 

' slafve^ for the latter could be only once sold, 
and if afterwards liberated, he was then for ever 
free. But, paradoxical as it may appear, a son 
might be sold three times ; for> if freed by the 

'person to whom he was first transferred, he re- 
verted to his father, and it was not until he had 

-been thus thrice sold and emancipated, that he 
obtained his final liberty. His children also, 
partaking of his condition, were equally sub- 
jected to die authority of their grandfather ; and 

«thus the power of the &ther himself yielded to 
the superior dominion of his own parent. In 
compliance with this extraordinary ordinance, 
vfhexi a father chose to emancipate his son, he 

^made a formal sale of him three different times, 

iand repurchased him as ^ often; which being 
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done in the pres^oe d a magufcrMe aiidfi^^ 
vftnMMs^ tlie yottdg man was tbencefiMrwanl 
hm «wa master : Imt the profito, or inteveat^ of 
haV his property bebaged to the faibiA^ who 
was also his heir if he died, intestate, and the 
legal guardiaii of his children after bis deoeaseb 
There is, however, xeaaon to suppose^ that 
mne restraints were iaqiosed (m the emncife ef 
t&ii arbitrary power, even in die time of the 
npuUic;- there oevtainly-weve bf the emperors-; 
and, indeed, the existence of sudb abadAuteaia- 
thotily, in the hands of kidiTidbal8,j8eoki9 1* br 
inoDmpatible with the spirit of meeacthtcal 
government. At a very early period, the rijgbt 
of selling male children was restricted to the 
nnmarrted sons, lest married free-women shouhi 
be reduced to slavery through the necesaitiee, 
the caprice, or the inhmaanity, of their fiither^ 
in-law* Trajan emancipated a son who had been 
ill-treated by his father ; nxkd Hadrian biuiisb- 
ed a &tfaer who had killed his scm on the bare 
suspicion of his having committed adakery. 
From that time^ the dominion of fathers over 
their children was daUy diminished. They 
gradually lost the power of life and ^ath, and 
then that of selling them. The latter, it ia true^ 
was permitted ao laU aa the vmga of the first 
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Gontlaiitine ;. biil it waa only allofwed ia cases of 
pseswig necessity, aad was confined to cbsldren 
]»wly bom. Tlse continaance of it, even under 
llnit restiiction» appears to hare been admitted 
motm wxtb.a view to guard in&nts from destroo^ 
tioa by Becesskoiis parents, than as an acknow*^ 
ledgament of the right; and the same law 
eU^ped the pordnser to restore the diild to 
Vimtj9 fli any fixture period on repayflMOt of 
dis Btaa for which it had 'been soid. Bat, not^ 
mthitandkxg these saftgiiards, the permisston 
^taa abaaed,^ and wa^ in conseqpience^ fitfall^ . 
ainlished in the same reign : Constantfait^r ta . 
tmid alt fiimure pretext for it, ordaining* a^ th^ 
aaane time, that indigent parents should be sup- 
ported at the public expense. The unnatural 
custom of exposing children, was also prohibited 
luider severe penalties; but the precise period 
•when it actually ceased to be practised does not 
appear : that it wib not abolished without diA- 
cidty may be inferred frmn the same prohibition 
havnig beai renewed^ with additional severities, 
by several succeeding emperors. 

History contains many revolting instances of 
ditt abuse of the powers with which fathers w^e 
invested; and it was doubtless owing totheil: 
lHiving..beeii exercised with uiodue severity, ^ttt 
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they were aniralled. But it must also be ad- 
mitted, that the depoidaiice in which children 
were held, served to ^nourish that filial piety of 
which Rome furnished so many striking ex- 
amples; that it was a strong inducement to 
parents to attend to the education of their off- 
springs and to watch over their conduct in more 
mature life; and, that it tended to the mfdn- 
tenance of order in families, and of subordina- 
tion in the state. That mothers were . not 
allowed to participate in the fathers' prerog^ 
tive^ was the consequence of their own dqpend- 
ance on their husbands ; and also, we must sup- 
pose, of that softness oi disposition which would 
have rendered the exercise of such stem autho- 
rity impossible to their gentler nature. 

Boys were named on the ninth, and girls on 
the eighth, day after their birth : but they then 
,only received the family patronymic : the pre- 
name, or, as we should term it, the ba^^ismal, 
or christian-name, was not bestowed on. the 
former, until they were invested wiA the toga, 
nor on the latter, until they were about to be 
\married; and indeed, at a more recent period, 
females did not receive any pre-name. When 
there were two d^ighters in a family, they ware 
merely distinguished as the elder i^d the 
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younger ; but if more, they were named^ ac- 
ocnrdiiDg to the order of their birth, — SecundiUa^ 
TertuUoy Quartilla — the numbers being always, 
in such case, used in the diminutive, for the 
greater tenderness of expression; and some- 
times the name also, as TuUiola for TutRa. 
When married, they retained the name of their 
&mily, and did not adopt that of their husband. 
Those great families among the Romans who 
tnu^ed their origin to one common ancestor, 
were considered as belonging to the same GenSf 
or Clan; but they did not, on that account, 
bear the same name alone as the parent stock 
from which they were descaided. The acknow- 
ledged kindred of a Gens were denominated 
GentUeSj as a recognition of the alliance ; and 
as it denoted an honorable descent, and the 
pride o( ancestry prevailed in a very high de- 
gree, it was a distinction held in much respect. 
Many of the mdst ancient and illustrious family- 
names were derived from the rustic occupations 
of their ancestors: thus, according to Varro, 
Pliny, Plutarch, and others, the noble families 
jisinia, Porcia, and Vitellia^ were so called 
from their progenitors having been celebrated 
breeders of the animals to which their names have 
en a&iity; as those of Fabius^ LerUuhiSy Piso^ 
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and Cker^ were, no doubt, .equalfyxeinavlndde 
&r the gacceaaful eiilli?atbn of le^gumiiBoiM 
planlfl. 

Tbqr had two, or threes and jomettmes, .eren 
four, names: the pFe^ainef^-^namerr^surnamej 
-Hand a^ additional tide, .whkJi they rtemki 
the 4|g0ojne9i. 

^Tbepre-name, wJiich, as we.-bave already o}h» 
•wvedy corresponded with our christiaa-^faiie, 
^as seldom written at fidi .^leiigih : the ioitial 
letter alone being used, ior^ at moat, Ihe^fistt 
lyllaUe* if it consisted of more than one* TIm 
pre^iames of females were dislinguished fram 
those of men by the iniliala being inverted^ hjr 
which expedient the jconfusion was obviated that 
must otherwise have arisen from the sunibrily 
of the male and female apftelbitives, which 
seldom differed except in the terminati<H]. 

The name, was that, of the original feiaily, or 
gens : and the sur-name,— ^whtd), in ita oeigm, 
was a title, or honorable distinction, and.scnne* 
times a mere nick-name« — denoted the difl^ent 
branches of the same house. 

The agnomen was personal to the individual 
who-bore it, without reference to (^isfamly, 
and' was usually conferred as a reward for some 
memorable action: thus the two Scipioswere, 
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in eoweqiienoe of their mtlilary semees, ealledi 
the i»ie Africanus, and the other AskiticuB. 
IThife distinction was, However, afterwards much 
abujBied ; for, notwithstandiiig that it could only 
be granted by the senate, and was so faigbl^ 
'vaiofed, 'that even the emperors were ambidous 
txf acquiring it, yet was it frequently botoived 
without any regard to merit. 

The Romans also ins^ted their public ^m* 
)dojiMpmts and dignities, and frequently, ^ven 
ibair tribe, amoijg their names* The tide of 
llie hitler -was feminine, and was placed betweoi 
llieaame and the^sur-name ; but, kit it shoidd 
be mistaken for a 8ar«-name, xir thei»me«»f a 
Atnal^ they distinguished it, in <writing,4iy>a 
difoesit isize, or foroiy of the character. Tbey^ 
sometimes, had two sur«names ;> or rather, tivt 
1iMie'<^f one 'family, atid the hereditary aur- 
iMiinie of 'another ; 4his oecumed in cases ^of 
adepticin; and when strangers became citizens 
of Home, they usunlly took the pre*name and 
name of him who had {»-octtred them that pri- 
vilege. Slaves also) when liberated, added the 
Iname and pre^name of their master to Uieirown 
rai^ame : thuii, the poet Andronicus, thefreed* 
4ttiUi ^f Marcos Livias Salinator, was called 
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The adoption of children was very general 
among those who were themsdves childless; 
andt as they became the legal heirs of their 
adoptive fathers, so, these acquired over them 
all the rights df paternity. . The adopted person 
took the name of the family into which he was 
received, in addition to his own ; thus preserv- 
ing some trace of his real origin, while he.be- 
camejd^ified with his new connexions. . 

There were three dbtinct modes of adc^tion : 
dmple affitiation^ that called arriogation, - and 
testamentary adoption; each of which, was ac- 
companied with certain forms to render it valid^ 

Th^ first was resorted to on the adoption of a 
minor, and was effected by a fictitious sale firom 
the real to the adoptive parent, in the same 
manner as in cases of emancipation. 

Arrogation r^arded those, who, being their 
own masters, voluntarily submitted themselves 
to the. authority of him who adopted them. 
For this the consent of the people was, requisite 
and it was demanded by a public notification. . 

' Besides these forms, three other conditions 
were, essential to give effect to either of those 
acts: — that the. adoptive &ther should be at 
least eighteen years older than the son, and that 
he should both be without children of his oym. 
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and without reasonable hope of having any; 

• that neither honor, religion, the domestic wor- 
ship or pecolkr sacrifices of the two families, 

• shovld receive any attaint by it^ that it was 
'Without fraud, or collusion; and, that it had no 

other object than the apparent one of a bona 
fide adoption. The consideration of these con- 
ditions belonged to the college of Pontiffs ; and 
if they appro^f ed the demand, it was at once ad- 

' ndtted in the case of simple affiliation, and re- 

- ferred to the general assembly of the people in 
that of arrogation : but the emperors took this 
rigbt into their own hands, and extended it so 
far as to give permission of adoption to women 
who were childless. 

\ Testamentary adoption was nothing more 
than the bequest ©f a man's inheritance and 

-name; but even this required to be confirmed, 
by the Praetor in the testator's life-time, or by 
^people after bis death* 

Various reascms contributed to render adop- 

' tion more frequent among the Romans than 
among -any ether people: one, was the desire, 
and even the sacred obligation, of perpetuating 

-the private ivorsbip and dtistinctive - sacrifices 
belonging to their families; another, the privi* 
IqgeS jsnjoy^ by fathers, whidi attached equally 
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to those having adopted, or Iqjitiinate, diildren; 
and lastly, among the patricians, was the eligi* 
bility to the important office of tribune of the 
people, from which they were excluded unless 
they had previously passed, by adoption, into 
the plebeian order. The two latter motives 
gave occasion for many collusive adoptions, for 
interested purposes. We may readily conceive, 
that it could only have been a mere matter of 
form when a patrician was adopted by a ple- 
beian: but it was also resorted to at the ap^-^ 
proach of the elections for public offices, to 
qualify those who, being without children, could 
not otherwise have entered into competition 
with fathers of families; and once their object 
was thus attained, they emancipated tiioBe whom 
they had adopted. This abuse, however, re- 
ceived a check in the reign of Nero» in omse- 
quence of a rem<mstrance from the real fiithers, 
who complained, with great justice^ tlutt they, 
who had auffi^red all the anxious cares of pa- 
ternity, were frustrated of their rights by the 
frauduloit intervention of men who suddenly 
acquired the title of parent, without fulfflling 
any of its duties, or feeling any t>f its solici- 
tudes. 

The mod^ of education generally adopted at 
S 
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Rome» xBiaeAy at diflferent periods of the re- 
public, according to the changes which the 
manners of the people underwent through the 
introdo^ion of cominercle and the sciences, and 
the progress of luxury and refinement. While 
war and agriculture formed the chief occupa- 
tions, it had little other object than the attain- 
ment, of those arts, and was wholely achieved 
under the paternal roof; every father being 
then capable of instructing his sons in the use 
of arms and the practice of husbandry, and 
every mother conveying to her daughters, in her 
own example, those practical lessons of house- 
wifery to which their simple acquirem^its were 
confined. Even those young men whose rank 
entitled them to aspire to civic honors, required 
but little previous instruction to enable them to 
fulfill the duties of the magistracy. There were 
but few writt^i laws before the promulgation of 
those of the twelve tables, and these the most 
siinple and definite; but suited to that rude> 
state of society in which most of its members 
were unacquainted with the arts of reading and 
writing,' and in which the limited nature of 

** MbH^iii memheri were unacquainted with the arts 
of reading and tcrft/tiig.**~*At that early period, a brazen 
stud wat anouallj afiixed to the gate of the temple of 
p2 
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properly gave rise to but lictle collision of ni- 
terests. But when an inta-coursc witti the. 
Greeks had inspired the people with a taste 
for the fine arts^ and the accumulation of weahfa 
had diffused its attendant polish over their 
habits of life, then arms and the sciences were 
equally cultivated ; .a more liberal form of edu- 
cation was adopted; and pubHc schools weve 
opened for the reception of the youth of both 
sexes. 

It was a maxim with the Romans^ tlwit eda- 
cation should keep pace with the progress of 
intellect from its earliest dawn: instruction^ 
therefore, commenced the moment children 
gave signs of comprehension. At this period, 
they, were confided to the care of some matron 
of the family, whose chief duly iit wafe, to watch 
over their growing passions, and ' to correct 
them; to direct their inclinations; trtid to give 
them habits of order and obedience. As they 
' advanced in age and reason, their instructress 
inculcated the precepts of morality, and, above 

Jupiter to comfneinortte the nui^kber of the r€vpl«i^g 
years ; and %vhen the progress of literalure had rendered 
«uch ^ record unnecessary, the ceremony wss still con- 
tinued, and performed with great pomp by the constiU, as 
a religious act to avert public tahmities. 
7- 
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s^l, endeavoured to k^pire them with the prin- 
cipiea which £braied the true character of the 
R4»iuui citiaen :— rveneration for the god$ ; sub- 
mission to parents; attachment to the constitu-. 
tiaOf and; the cause of liberty ; and love of theii* 
country. They were then instructed in litera- 
ture at some pubBcseninary ; and as they grew 
towards manhood, tkey were habituated to all 
diie athletic exercises that could impart agility 
or grsBce^ and fit them for the profession of 
arms* Nor were the aoeoio^Ushments of polished 
U& negliected : both sexes were tauglit the lutc^ 
aolttl th«cilhar% and. tkciir.iiiiuiners and deports 
ttent were dare&ilfy altmded to« 

When tbe period allotted to the studies of 
jrotttkihad e]sqpsed» .md they were invested with 
the wile rob^ you»^meft offamily were pladed 
iinAerihe prMec(ion ^ soma senator of di^tin- 
guishM r^tttatim for bis knowledge of juris-; 
pmdenoe. Although, not considered as a pl*e- 
«eptor, heaffiirded tiaem.the benefit of his adviooi 
and example, and under his auspices they were 
initiated into publie business, and acquired ^a 
practical knowledge of {he laws. 

Eloquence, and the military art, were the 
surest roads to preferment; and the character of 
an able orator, or soldier, led to the first digni-* 
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ties of the state. They placed these qualities 
nearly on a level; this, as defending the re- 
public from its enemies abroad; that^ as provid* 
ing for its security at home. 

Eloquence was taught, as a science^ at public 
schools, where composition and declamation 
were studied in both the Greek and Latin bm- 
guages. The study of the Greek was not only 
fashionable, but was considered as, in some 
measure, necessary in a country whidi had 
derived its literature from Greece;.^ and it was 
usual with persons of high consequence, to en« 
tertain some Chrecian man of letters in their 
house for the instruction of their diildren, and 
to allow him to receive pupils, also, from among 
tiie young nobility. It was also customary for 
young men of rank to complete their education 
at Athens; or at Marseilles, which at tiiat 
period contained a very learned university* 

The youth, of every condition, were not alone 
trained to arms, and inured to the fatigues of 

s *^ Derived its liieraiure from Greece/* It is remark- 
able that, although Latin was spoken throughout the 
foreign possessions of the Roman Empire, it never became 
the exclusive language of all Italy, in the southern pro- 
vinces of which the Greek continued predominant until 
long after the fall of the Western Empire. 
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vrar, by the exercises we have already mentioneil 
as forming part of their eduoation, but after- 
wards, also, in the Campus Martius on their 
assuming, the toga; and when tliey joined the 
army, they were employed, indiscriminately, in 
the most laborious duties of the camp and the 
field, «« Thus formed," says Sallust, " no toil 
fattgiled, . no difficulty disheartened, no danger 
dismayed them : their courage was superior to 
all. No combat so animating to them as that 
in which they contended for the prize of glory ^ 
to charge the enemy, to scale a fortress, to dis- 
tinguish themselves by some daring action, and 
make themselves respected for their valor^this 
was their ambition; and in lame alone they placed 
both honor, riches, and true nobility.''^ This 
ardor for military glory was at once the cause, 
and the effect, of the justly great reputation of 
the Roman arms ; and we may judg^ from the 
^caggemted praises bestowed on it, by the author 
just quoted, how sedulously it was nourished, 
and widi what enthusiasm it was sustained, 

The education of females, also, became an 
object of equal attention. No longer con- 
fined to subjects of domestic economy, it ex- 

9 Sail. Stell. Cai. in proem.. 
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tended to both Greek and Latin literature^ and*, 
the cultivation of every grace and talent with 
which the sex is so eminently gifted. Formed 
to embellish lif<^ no sooner were women eman-- 
cipated from the trammds of domestic slavery, 
in which they had been held, than they acqoh'ed 
an influence — more felt, indeed, than acknow- 
ledged — ^which gradually refined the manners 
of the men, and shed its lustre over socie^ : * 
while, availing themselves of the sources of ia« » 
formation newly opened to them, they success- 
fully improved their own natural powers of in-* 
tellect, and many Ro^an la(fies made a distin*' 
guished figure in the republic of tetters. 

Such were the cares which the Romans be- 
stowed upon the education of their youth : no* 
people ever carried them fiirther:* hence the- 
number of truly great men, and eminent* 
women, which Rome has produced, and the* 
virtues by which they were adorned, during the 
hriliiant aera of the republic. Happy if didr. 
history could be closed with that epoch : but 
the tide of luxury which was afterwards ad- 
mitted, swept away every vestige of the morality' 
of conduct and real dignity cS manners, the' 
simple elegance and social intercourse of do* 
niestic life, by* which they had be^ distinguish- 
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ed ; and introdaced a train of debasing vices, a 
frothy superficial deportm^it, with a vulgar 
ostentation and disgusting profusipn, accom- 
panied by the meanness ever attendant on pro- 
digality. The Mcoonts tninsmitted to us of? 
tto l«xnty of Rome during the latter reigns df 
the emperors, may excite our astonishment, but 
can neither command our respect, nor admira- 
tion ; and if we sympathize in her fall, it is 
bcmlse the refiilgenGe oC her aoiejedt gjiiosty 
throws a rqr of illusive brightness jover .the 
^^oom of her final degcqeracy* 



P« 
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CHAP. XX. 

Fufieir»l Rites.— >lQhaaiatioii.—Cailo«i of Bumiog ihe 
Dead.— AtleniioDt to the Dying.— The bat Obee!|uie8. 
. —Sepulture.— The Funeral Pyre.— Sacrifices.— Gladia- 
torial Comhats. — ^Mourning. — ^Tombs. — MoBumental 
Inscriptions. 

' Tqs simpk affections of nature^ indq>»idait- 
ly of all civil and moral obligations, li»re, in 
every stage of society, dictated the last atten- 
tions to the remains of departed firi^ds. Neither 
law nor religion has prescribed the forms in 
which they are paid. They grow out of senti- 
ments of public decorum and private regard, 
. and, springing rather from the heart than from 
the mind, are sanctioned by one commcm feel- 
ing; while the solemnity by which they are 
surrounded guards them from the innovations 
to which the less impressive actions of life are 
exposed. Thus, they survive the common 
usages of society; esust when other customs 
coeval with them have ceased; and are but 
dowly exchanged for new^ ceremonies. 

During the greater part of the comnum- 
weidth, the only mode of diqxwing of die dead, 
among the Romans, was by inhumation. At a 
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very remote period, it is said to have been cxts^ 
tomary with them, to inter the ebief persons in 
a fiunily in th«r own houses : to which has been 
attributed much of that superstitious awe ot 
departed spirits which formed so prominent a 
feature in the Roman character. But the fact 
itseU; not only rests upon rather weak authority, 
but is in contradiction with one of their most 
settled prgndices; and the consequence de« 
duced from it may, with more probability, be 
attributed to the form of their religion, and to 
that bias of the mind to dwell on supernatural 
objects which seems to belong to all unenligbt* 
^led ages. 

Hie custom of burning the dead, though very 
andently practised amcmg the Greeks, and of 
great antiquity among the Romans, was not 
generally adq[>ted by the latter until towards 
the dose of the republic ; but it afterwards 
became universal, and was continued uninter-> 
ruptedly until the introduction of Christianity, 
soon after which it gradually fell into disuse. 

Although the anxious soli<:itude with ^hich 
affection guards departing friends — ^mmiutable 
as our nature, and uninftuenced by the vicis&ir 
tudes of fashion — has been the same in every 
age and every dime, yet, the very impulse 
which directo it has given birth to varieitt 
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formi) as fiotd demcMutrfKti^ns.of m^eol and 
tokens of regpud. AinOQg tbe RoiQani, iht 
bed of (he dying was never abandoned lo hirq? 
ling attendants, but was sairoundedby rdatiTCi 
and intimates who IsfvifAied every endearing 
attention dae to the melancholy oe^a^on. As 
life began to ebb, they, in succession, and in 
accents of the deepest sorrow, bade a long fare* 
ivell to their es&piring ffiendi and, when. the 
lost awful moment approached,. tlie nearest re? 
latipu present closed the ^yes, wfaiJe; frpm aq 
idea that the soul was exhlEi)i$d in )he. last sigh, 
he bent over the body to cateh'thje parting 
breath. The corpse was then bathed,. and per^ 
fumed; dressed in the most costly robe$ ^be- 
longing to the deceaseds and laid out in tbi^ 
vestibule^* on a couch strewed with flowers, 
with the fiset towards the outer door, which was 
shaded with branches df cypress. . 
. From that strange mixture of celestial at« 
tributes and earthly (jropensities in which the 
heathen mythology clottied its deities, it was a 

> ** The veslibule J*-^Thi3 must not be understood in 
the modem acceptation of the term. It was, in fact, an 
"'open space, withrn the cnclosiiTe of the outer wall, but 
befi>re the bouse Uself c^^" hcu* vacuus ante JamUak 
4iomiis, periguem d M ad JEde* ibniJ* \ A«L G«IL Lxri 
«. 5;7-$eeCha^«^v. p.,62. : ^ 
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t0q^i^i9piiiioii,l^at CawiM vmild abt gqht^t 
tbev departed spirit acvoid te Styx wkhont 
|Mii]f9ieot of ao aacient toll la i^hkh he bad 
beoome entitled by long eifiabUal^ Q^agex a 
ftMU itoia wail in OMiseqiieiie^^ plaoed in ikit 
mouth of the deceased, to satisfy the denaad of 
the sleca fenrjiiten. 

, The funeral took phioe by tovch*ligbt. The 
wrpse was oarriedy with the feet foremoity ens 
ail open bier ooinered with the ridiest.cloth^ 
and borne by t^ nearest reUtimes and: most 
distinguished ftiends. The proeesiioii Wais re^ 
gulated by a director of. the cerqmniiesy at^ 
tended by Hctors dressed i^ Uack and bearing 
Ibdii! fasces inverted; andf if the dedMsed hini 
been a military maiii tberinsigoia of Jiit rank 
w^04i^layed9 and tbe.oorps.tQ wUeh he; had 
bel<Hige4 marched in tb^.train-wiftb tbw arm* 
f«?ersed* The body. wfH» praosded Iqr the :knage 
of the deGCAsed, together .witk those Hf his 
MOestors; then went musicians , with wind-ill^ 
■ti!om^ts of aJ«ig0r4iAeand.de^)«ir.loM^katt 
4hoae uasd on less solemn o0flasion4 and mounts 
iog mvaen who wece h»3ed toaiUg bia prajses^ 
ket0m whotn yii^r^ daneers Md b(|ffoon% one.of 
whom rqprese»ted the <^aiB«t^ of tho dead 
man, and endeavoiued tl>: hnitate his maiiDar 
whepaUj^e^ ThofimayofAhftdb^wledtfclh^ed 
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dithMrtedaeprnminraig; the sons with dieir 
hetdt eovered, the daoghters noveiled and with 
thnr hair dtthovdled, magistrates without thdr 
badges^ and patricians without their ornaments: 
his fireedmenj widi the €^> of liberty aa their 
head% ckmtii the procession* 

The obsequies of persons oi rank were dis» 
tingnished by a fimeral oration in their honor, 
which was pnmomiced over the body by some 
near friend. This ceremony took (dace in the 
fonun^ and was, during die republic, a mark of 
coosideratiop conferred oidy on distinguished 
personages^ and by order of the senate; but, 
under the emperors, it became general, as a 
tribute of prhrate respect and afiection, and was 
6estowed on womeii as wdl as men. 

While the practice of sepulture prevailed, die 
body was either interred widiout a coffin, or 
deposited in a sarcophagtn, the form of which 
was diat of a deep chest On the conclurion of 
the ceremony, the sepulchre was strewed with 
flower% and the mourners took a last fiirewj^ ai 
ihe honored remains. The attendants were 
then sprinkled with water by a priest, to purify 
them from the poUutaoii which the ancients 
supposed to be commuiticated by any contact 
with a corpse; and all were dismissed^ 
I When the custom of fuming die body wai^ 
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iiltfodiieed) a ftmeral pyre» of wood and other 
coorfmstible materials, was riused in the sera* 
blance of an altar, on which Uie bier was placed, ^ 
with Ae corpse outstretched upon it, and the 
eyes opened. The procession then moyed 
slowly round to the sound of solemn music, 
while the mourning matrons, who attended-— 

'* With baleful cypress and btae fillets crown'd. 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound/' 

chanted a requiem to the deceased; and the 
neatest relative^ advancing from the train with 
a Ugbted torch, and averting his face from the 
body, set fire to the awful pile, Berfumes and 
spices were then thrown into the blaze by the 
surrounding friends^ and, when the fire was 
extinguishedi th^ embers were quenched with 
wine. The ashes w^re then collected, and en^ 
closed in an urn of costly workmanship, which 
was afterwards deposited in the mausoleum of 
the family. When the solemnities were in 
h(»|or of a man of high rank, they were ac^ 
compaoied with much military pomp; and if a 
soldier, his arms, and the spoils he ha4 taken 
firom die enemy,were added to the fi^neral fire. 
It wasa received qpinjon among the ancients, 
that the manes of the deceased were propitiated 
by Uood : whefefore it w^* always thefar custom 
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tailMi^ter» OB £b$i tomb of tW <leo^8$ed, ikum 
aaiouds to which h« waa^ while liviiig, laofit 
attached; and in the mora remote and bar- 
harottft agea, men were the victims of this horrid 
fttporstition:-^ 

' *« Arms, trappings, horses— by ibc Hearse were led 
In long array — the achiereiiients of the dead. 
Then pinion'd, with their hands behind, appear 
The unhappy captives, marching in the rear. 
Appointed offerings in the victor*s name, 
To iprinkle with tbeif blood the faneial flame.** 

Dryden^s Virg, JEn. b. xi, 

l!7or were these human saerMkes idwaya con* 
fined to captives taken in war: ddmeslic slitvea* 
were aometimea immolated to dmr maat^s^ and 
there are instances on record of fiienda having 
thiis devoted dvemadvea ftom mbtivea ci nAe^ 
tion. In (irocess of time this savi^ rite gilve 
way to one scarcely leas revolting, and in lien 
of i^ thej adopted that of the gladiatorial 
combats, which continued, until their final 
libolition, to form part of the lailt solemnities** 

The period of mourning, ob the ]^art of meiiy 
or o^ distant relatively ^a •short. Widcms 
were bound to mohm fei^llieif'hQstianda during 
ah entire year* BbtMt^ e&itt'wtiMx ordained 



-^ Bie^mnif* Ijcttersi bri^.ep; % aiid4. vi; a^ M. 
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thk outward demonstratioii of respect to idw 
memory of their deceased lords, was proiMilu 
gated when the year consisted of only ten hmai* 
months; and the wkfew»--doid>tle8B nourishlffg' 
in their :bosans ** that grief whidi passet^ 
show "—were ever satisfied to construe the lai^^ 
according to iu strictest acceptation. Their 
mourning, therefore, lasted, in ^t, only nin^r 
calendar months, during which tinie they hid^ 
aside every kind of ornament^ and dressed*-^ 
during the time of the republic, in Uack ; but 
afterwards^ in white* 

I Neither sepulture, nor the more commons 
obseqmei, were allowed witbm the walk of ibe^ . 
dly, except to the yestal virgins, aiid t6 somar 
&milies dT high distinction whose aneestdirs had 
aci}uired that privil^e as a public testimony 6t 
^ir^aon^ices to the state. This prohibitioiv 
was not alone dictated by precaution fi$r tW 
health of the inhabitants^ or for the safety of 
the town, which might have been endangered, 
either by putrid exhalations from the interred 
bodies, or by the flames of funeral firen; but, 
also, by An idea, very generally entertained by 
the natibns of antiquity, that the place in which 
a corpse was deposited was defiled* 

The tombs of military men, and of persons of 
rank, were usually raised in the field of Mars, 
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and thoaeof individiials of more private station, 
in the gardens of their villas; or, frequently, by 
the side of the public road, that thus their 
remaina might attract the observation, and their 
spirit receive the valediction, d the paanng 
traveller. Many of these ancient sepulchres 
still exist, engraven with various monumental 
inscriptions recording the virtues of the de- 
ceased, and the respect of surviving friends: 
those on the spleildid mausoleums of the great 
generally display a pompous detail of the titles 
and the qualities by which they were distin* 
gitislied» ud are altui but fiutUess memorials 
of their real characters while the more simple 
effiisioM of affiwtion on the lowly tombs of the 
humU^ sddom contain more, than a memento 
to the reader of his own mortality, and to the 
dead, the ardess wish-*<<may the earth lie 
light on thee!'' 

** Shades of our sires ! O sacred be your rest. 

And lightly lie the turf upon your breast ! 

Flowers round your urns breathe sweets beyond com- 



And timng eternal shed its influence there { 

GiffanTs Juvemd, %aX viu 
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A The number detigiuitettht P«ge| the letter N» inmcdlatcly 
owing it, tigniflet, that the reference it to the notei.] 

ACANTHUS, m plant so caUed, 75. 

Acton^ dramatic,, declared infamotii, SfiS^Hvore madtti 82^-* 
snsolar mode of recitation adopted by» 227«>^their 
diaunctive dress, 827— -their faction^ and ctpukion 
Jrom Italy, 229— their remunwatton, 288^ N— punlah* 
ment inflicted on lome, 8aa 
AdoptioB of children, dl8-ttotlvM fbr thti 111, 
AdruMf yUL Hadrian. 
JBteuUgi/kUf temple o^ 07* 
,£mp tn< tfigedton, hts j^rofhiton, 184»fortm% H J» 8 nt f dott 

of hii ion, ib. N. 
Affiliation, form of, S18. 
JtgatOf domestic ilaTe so denominated, 9$ K« 
Agriculture, general attention to, 2. 
Agrwpa^ aqueduct of, 158— baths of, 155. 
Amber, 276. 

Amphitheatres, number of, 57, N— described, 298. 
Andnmkuif M» JUviuSf 311. 

Anecdote^ of Sallust the historian, 87— iUustratiTe of super* 
stition. 98— of Scipio, 111, 184— of Mummius, 136, 
K— of HeliogalMlus, 165, 170-of .£sop, 185, N— 
of Antony and Cleopatra, 193— of QeOTatra, aO(^— 
of Verus, 800— of Domitian, 801— of Tiberius, 805, 
— of Cato the Censor, 296— of Cicero, 296. 
AnguUidavkh an ornament worn by knights, 857. 
^ntonmw^ column of, described, 61. 

Antony, Marie, hissu[]^rs, 184— anecdote of him and Cleopatrs» 
198— his excess in wine, 205 his marriage with Cleo- 
patra, 301. 
Apartments, for general reception and ftmily accommodation, 
58, 163— how heated, 54 — perfumed, 168— for 
dressing 868— bridal, 898. 
Apidutf his extravagance, 184— death, 185— fkmily of th« 
Apidi. 185, N— his receipt for dressing sow*f4e8tS| 
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Apothecary, origin of the tenii» 68. 

Aquatic theatres, 23d> 

Aqueducts, number ef, in ancient and modern Rome, 57, N— 

when first constructed, 15£— described, 158. 
Armorial bearing IS, 256. 
Army, composition of tli^ 14* ^ 

Arrogation, form of, SIS. ^ 

Aruspicety lOa 

Assembly of the people, 5, 120. 
Athenodoms, anecdote qf, ^ 
Athens, haunted house at, 98— ^rytaneiim of, 144— university 

of, 318. 
Atrierms, domestic slave so denominated, 9, N* 
Atrium, <ftBacri|ition and uses of the, 52, 114* ^'- ' 

Attilian law, 12, K. ' 

Augurs, college of, 99. 
Aiigustus, date of the ui 

of the arts a 

expense of e: 

comedians, 2 

the toga, 24 

couragement 

divorces, 898< 
AaureuMf a Roman coin,^ fv. 

B^sTLoinA va, their diviaioxi of timv 98; 

Bar-pipes, 220. \ 

Ball, various games of, 124. 

Balneator, domestic slave so denominated, 9i N. 

Bar, the Roman, S7<^-i^s at, 88— eloquence oli 40— time of" 
pleading at, 41. 

Barbers, female, 9, N. ' 

JBasUiccBy halls o/ justice so called) GQ, N— J3(m^ VtiiUxina, 6D» ' 

Baths, public, 'number of, 57, N— at what hour opened, IS[^ 
158 — their magnificence, l54r-of Agrippa, of Kero, ov 
Caracalla, and of Dioclesian, 155— present state of th6~ 
latter, 15^, N— of C&racalla described, 157— private, 159. 

Bar-trees, 85. 

Beards, 252, 253. * 

Bed-chamber$, 292. 

Beer, 212.' 

Bees, 214. 

Bells, 56,.N, 176. . 

Birds, singing, used as food, 182, 184— extraordinary number ' 
served at an entertainment, 183. 

Blind-manVbuff, conjecture respecting, 24, N. 

Boars, served at the table of MarR Antony, 184r-4Ui TVoyenne, 
189. 

Bolero, conjecture respecting the, 228. 

Books, how transcribed and put together, 145. 

Btmnty, pnblie, to necessitous citizens, 17— 4ts amount,. 17, N« 
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Boziog,125. 

Brankurtine, 75, N. 

BrMkfcit, 131— 4l Is fburcbette, 908. 

Breeches, 29(X 

Brides, portion of, 284— dress of, ^88— 4iow eondocted home^ 

and receiyed, 289— their apartment, 292. 
Bridles, laa 
Bronie, 178, N. 
Buffoons, 198, 224. 

Burning the dead, cnstom oi; 823— ceremony of, 896» 
Buskins, 250— of senatons 251— of ladies, 275— of the eiti^: 
peror8,275. 

CJuiAM, Jtruusj his arrangement of the year, 94— entbreesthe 

sumptuary laws, 181— portndt of, 254. 
Coia Oci/ta> account of, 289, N. 
Calamus, the reed so called, 146, N. - 

- Calends, vid. Kalends. 

CaUgeB, shoes worn byihe soldiery, w> called, 65, N. 
Calpumiao, Cascilisn, and Cornelian laws, 12, N. 
' CdmpuB MarHua, 125-^>ortico in the, 143— exercises in the, 319^ 

tombs^inthe, 829. 
Cftfldidates, for office, their Tnode of canTassiog for votes, 1 IB- 
origin of the term, 246. 
Canopies, 165. 

Capitol, description of the, 57 — traditionary origin «f its oame« 
< 58— its present remains, 61, K. ^• 

Camcalht his baths described, 157. 
Carriages, 132— mode of yoking cattle to them, 138— aniii>«Ii> 

used in, 133. 
Canrers, at supper, 175. 
Carystian marble, 82, N* 

Cato the sensor, 3, 10— speech of, on the ivpeal of the Oppian 
law, 10^ N— his conriviality, 17^ 206-~his opinion of 
gamingy 195— bon-raot ot, 202— his divoree and re*mar« 
riage, 296. 

- CtUathu, deniestjcslave so denominated, 9, N. 
Censors, their powers, 30— abolition of, 31. 

Census of the Roman peeple, Sl^— in the reign of Clawiias, M, 
Centumviral court, constitution and powers of the» -42, -46, N» 
• ChieMmtfm,judses so called, -42. 
Ceremonies, religious, 107, H»— of the table, 173— of marriage, 

285, 288— i\ineral, 325. 
Ceylon, island of, 215, N. 

- Chapek, (108* 

Chaplets of flowers, 175— fif ngolmr custom and vnecdote respect- 
ing, 198— oTVervain, >94. 
Chariot-races, 126. 
Charon, ^25. 
** 'ChMk '141. 
Cbian wine, 211, 212, N. 
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834 INDEX. 

Chiklr«B, thdr dretii 944— nutfriage of, 279^7M£«^ and iUe- 
gitimate, 88S— nobile age of, 283— of concobines, 301 
— «zpo«itkiii ofy d08f 304» "807 wile and eroancipation 
of, 306— ^ben named, 306— how named, 309^— educa- 
tion of, 315, 310. 

Chimneyi, 54. 

Chinm9m4nUe$f domestic ilave so denominated, 9, N. 

Chloimifh * military dress, 257. 

CBBUTf 106. 

Qiriatiaoity, introduction of, 105, 302, 323. 

Christians, cruelties oractised on, 238, 230, N. 

Churches, number or, in modern Rome, 57, Nr-church of St. 
Peter's, 60, N. 

CicerOf his levees, 114— liis villa at Tuaculum, 199-^s maxims 
for conversation, 139— his divorce, 296. 
t the youn|(er, excesses of, 205. 

CtHCtmMtf MS, Q^tfUuSf 3. 

C»rctM-K<ucMM«^ dimensions and descriptioB of the, 126— 
period or itsconstructioB, 127, N. 

Circuses, number of, 57, N, 128— mode of racing in, 296. 
, dthoTOf a musical instrument, 198— described, 220— taught, 317. 

Citizens of Rome, called Qjuirites, 5— how classed, 14— their 
morning avocations, 107— their pecuniary situi^on, U6 
—their afternoon amusements, 122. 

Citron-wood, 164. 

Clans, 309. 

CUafMUrOf wager sained by, 185, N— anecdote respecting her and . 
Blark Antony, 193— her presents to Antony, 200u 

CUptyirth or water-clock, 90— of Plato, 222. 

Clients s^ patrons, connexion between them, 35— their re- 
ciprocal obligations, 36— attentions of the Ibrmer, tl4. 

0oaca maxim ay 64. 

Clodcs, various kinds of, 90^— modem, invention of, 90. 

Codes of the Emperors Theodosius and Justinian, 45. 

Coemption, ft form of marriage, 285, 286. 

Coffee, 215. 

Coins in common circulation, enumeration and value of the, Ttt 

CoUtmmh dimensions and description of the, 232. 

CoUage, of Augurs, 99— of Pontiflb, 101, 299, 313. 

OomlNiti, of gteiiators, 18, 189, 225, 232— how conducted, OM— 
when introduced and exhibited, 236— restraints on, and 
abolition of, 2S7-Hit liinerals, 328. 

«— ofwikUbeasts,238. 

Combs, 264. 

Comedians, thehr distinctive dress, 227— their fiKStloiis, 229— 
punishment inflicted on some, 230. 

Comedy, 224— of Errors, Shakespeare's, whence derived, 227. 

OfUfiwtMfio, a meal so called, 202. 

Commerce, foreign, 216. 

CQfnmoduSf the emperor, prowess of, at the amphitheatre, 2iS— 
bishair,265. 
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INDEX, 335 

Concttbinagey 301. 

Confarrestiony a form of marriage, 885, 296. 

Conscript fathers, (mgin of the title of, 25. 

CimttmUiue the Great, abolishes the punishment of cnictflzion, 
21— annuls the penalties on eeubacy, 281«-power 
of fathers over their children in the reign of, S06, 
807. 

Consuls, when first appointed, 2B-^their authoritj, 28f*how 
chosen, 29^— continuation of their powers, and aboli- 
tion of their office, 29. 

Co(dcs,180. 

CogvuSf domestic slaTe so denominated, 9, N. 

Corinthian brass, 178, N. 

ComeHust bequest of, for the benefit of orphans, 69^ 

Corsets, 271. 

Cosmetics, 26^— of PoppsM, 267. 

Citstuh the Prsefect, 206. 

Cotton.phmt, 274, N. 

Couches, 165— siae of, 166— how arranged and Aimished, 167. 

Couriers, 4. 

Courts of justice, 42, 120. 

Craitut, amount of his fortune^ 72— his plate, 171. 

Cryptn-PorticMt 189. 

CtetUfiuSf the inrentor of water^locks, 89, 222. 

Cubiculamut domestic ilaYe so called, 9, N. 

Cwrtkr, a dirision of the Roman people, 14. 

CuriuMf Marcftif 8. 

Curule-chair, description of the, 84. 
■ magistracy, why so termed, 33. 

Cyathus, 192. 

Dancxs, 124, 228. 

Dancing^rls, 196, 228. 

Diamonds, whence procured, 21S— dust of, 276. 

Dice, various games with, 196. 

Didian law, 181. 

Dinner, 121,203. 

XHodedmh construction and present state of the baths of, 155, 

and ib, N. 
IHtcuMt game of, 125. 

JXtpenttUoTf domestic slave so denominated, 9^ N. 
Divorce, laws of, 298, 302— ceremony of, 294— first instance of, 

2 95 a b use of, 297— consequences of, 29& 
Document, curious, of the reign of Trajan, 69* 
Domestic worship, 58, 108, 313. 
JOomdJofi, extraordinary occasion on which he convened the 

senate^ 191— einsular entertainment given by, 901— 

edictof, respecting vineyards, 207* 
Domut'Aureat or golden palace of Nero, describedt 51. 
Dowry, of vromen, how paid, 284— of the daii||iiter of Cn. 
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DnmiA, the, 923, 

Dramstic eiiterUiiBMnt% 82& 

Vrem, that worn at table, ie7— of dndOMitie actofrt, ^sn^'^ 
eitisMi% fl42» 2tT, et jey.— of generals, MS,* ^ST^-^of 
Juiwhts, S4s— ef the prickfaood aad magisCfac^, di4— of 
diiUreii and joatlis, fi4i*-4bai'Woni in mornings 246— 
of Julius Canar. 254— of senators and knightiu 257— 
military, 268— Ibr fheliead, ges— of ladies, 170— of 
bridea, 288 ^of widows, 828. 

Dressing-rooms, of ladies, 5982. 

Drums, 222. 

£Aa-aiKOS, 25S. • 

£ating-room% 168, 177* 

Education, 315, et ir^.— of females, 319. 

£gypt, ancient computation Oi time in, 88— Ibrtune tdleif 

from, 100— manufactures of glasain, 1 92 t rade through^ 

214^-aapidaries in, 255, N. 
S^liQihantv-baMigingto the fimoeiwr Gaflba, 285, N. 
Eloquence, of the bar, 40^tau^t as a science, 3184 
Emancipation, vid. Manumission. 
Engraved-stooes, 255, N. 

Equinox, calculation of time at the period of the, 91. 
Equite$, vid. Km§i^* 
Ephori, LacedsBmonlan magisl(at«B» 181. 
Epicures, ancient regulation jre s pe ctin g, 181. 
Epicurism, instances of, 182, 188, 184, 185, N, 187, 190. 
Epistolary correspondence, -IfG. 
Epitaphs, 290, N, 330. 
MnUhalanuum, 291. 
£ficuliq»ius, vid. ^sculapius. 
Esop, vid. iBsop. 

Estates, how cultivated, 87— rent of, hoir paid, 87. 
Esposition of Cfaihiiien, 808, 804, 807. 

FABjOLAi the foundress of hospitals, 67. 

Factions, of chariot-racers, 127— of comedian^ 829. 

^Fidcfrniati wSa8,.207, 212* 

Fandango, conjecture respecting the, 228. 

Far, a species of flour, 286. 

Fasces and secAm dfesorihed, 84. 

,SattnsanMw,il80. 

Fermented iiquon, 212. 

Fescennine verses, 228. . . 

Festivals, pubUc, 97— Saturnalian, 185, N— Saltan^ 287. 

iFire^isacnKl, 182, lOH M^imf rai, 887. > 

^isb0.Qysbmih las^HsombeK aervvd aH mnenteHaimnent, 183— 
sur-mullet and ptiDB, i88,ii-4>KHn(liti»laU«aUve, 190— 
hoiiOT*'i8iid«9dtto,.190--«cuirt>Qt|t9l. '^ 

Floccutf FomponkUf promoted for his coniMilitf »«05. 
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i^MMM, IM-^f Japiler, 102. 
Bknrer^gaiilau, 85.- 

Flutes, 22a 

Rnfci; )96u-tlMirihtrodttcthm, 177, N. 

Fortunes, acquirad by lawyers, 89— enjoyed by; some Patriciani^ 

72. , 

Fortune-tellers, 100. 

Forum, description of the, 59— its present skate, GO, N. 
Foundling-hospitals, 69. 
FounCains, number of, in ancient and modem Rome, 57, N— i 

of Albula, or TivoU, 155. 
EMed^ooen, 24, 116, 217, 279, 285, 826. 
Fruila, Of Italy, 218. 
Funeral, ceremonies, 825-*of iahmnation, and burning, S26-« 

urns, 327. 
Furniture, 163, 177. 

Galue&ixs, described, 19&->their uses, 141. 

Game, of blind-man's bufl^ coi^ecture respecting the, 24, N-» 
of tennis, 123— of fives and foot-ball, 124— of harpastum, 
.124i;^f quoits, 125-«r chess, 141— with dice, 196— of 
• . marra, 187. 
Garden bear*8-foot, 75, N. • 

Gardens, to town houses, 56— description of one belonging to 
Pliny the younger, 75, 81.— general description m, 85 
—productions or, 213— cultivation of, 214. 
Geese, 187— the Capit<fline, 189— Uvers of, 189. 

^^^1 family denominations, 809. 

Germamcua, 247, 28a " 

Geatatio^ a place for takiiug^ exercise, 75— its form, 129. 

Gilding, the art of, how far understood, 58, N. 

GladiatorB, 196, 225— how chosen, 238— their mode of fighting, ' 
234 — ^their fate, 235 — their numbers, 236. 

Glass, 55— windows of,55, N— cupsof, 192— invention of, 192, N. 

Gloves, 251. 

Gluttony, 183. 

Ood% household, 58, 108— of Ihe Roman mythology, 104— of 
the table, 173. 

Golden-house^ description of the, 51. 

Greece, division of tune borrowed fix>m, 92— superstitions re- 
ceived from, 178— customs taken from, 154, 194— 
wines of, 211— «ongs of, 219— Roman comedy derived 
from that of, 224 — fine arts derived from, 139, 316^ 
language and literature of, 318. 

Gregorian year, 95. 

GuMts, at supper parties, precedence of, 168— friends who'ac- ' 
companied them^ 169— perquisite of, 172— distinction 
betw«en, 176. 

G^pn/nariumt a school for athletic exercise^ 125, 153, 
Q 
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SdJmuM, hli r^gulationi respcctinc the wte eC 'th» tt|pi,iAlflr«*>' 

reyiyes the habit of wearing the b ear ri, . ^Wft ■» ip muihea « 

father for cruelty, 906. 
Haur, 252— how worn by laitiesf 26»--raU% flSA-nrioda at traa^ 

ing the, S^S"-^ tho J^m^x^ C4»aniodto^:fl6&. . 
.^— — pbwder, 26Jii 
Halls of justice, 60, N. 
SdrpoiiHmf game Qi^^fi4» 
Hats, 249.' 

griiflygftfl^ttf^bis supper room% Ig g ■ ■ a aecdoles ofy 16g> 170^ JJ> 
^ — hfs Uble, 184. . 

Herculaneum, discoyery of the- ruins' of^< (16, N<t-4»eriod' o€ tbe' 

catastrophe by which it was destroved*.4fi» K^ 
S^modrome, a jpkce for taking; ^efsis^ deaerfbed, Tfl^^aOki 
Horns, 220. 
Horse-litters, 132. 
Horse-races, 126, 128. 

Horses, ISO— how caparisoned, and ahoed, 130b 
Hospitals, for the sick, 67— for foundlings, 69* 
House-rporters, 56* • . , 

Household-gods, 53,' 10d« 2d6« . . 
Houses, interior arrangement. of,s^54-«niodB- of healtafr and 

lighting, 54— general construction of those ua- fioxne, 

55— ofbridegrooms, how adofvedy 289* 
JB^raii&(m, or water-organ^. 2;2k. - 

Asn)^;282« ' 

Idetf a divisioYi of time» 96^*-€ttpfiWtition Bttfiartiogrthg^ <8T* 

India, trade to, 215. 

Ink, 146. 

Institutes of Justinian, 45. 

Interest of money, 71 and4^. K., 

Intercalary months,. 92. 

Interment,. of the dead,, custom of, 388««o«r«moBf dt^SSBi^: 

place of, 329. . 
Jju^templeof, 261, 

JXBUa CHBIBTt 108. 

Jewelry, whence, imported, 2U[» . pmiwal tast» fiir, 916^^' 

Lolla Paulina, 176. 
J^ws, their division of time, 98---theiK pwrsa g i ti ap, \Q6* 
Jugglers, 198. 
Jiuian law, 12, N*. 

, year, 94. 
Jjia Connnhiii 282. 
..:— Imaginit, 15. 
Justice, administration of, 42. 
Justinian code, pandects, and institutes, 4& 

B:AX.nn>8> a'dirisioii of time, 96— superstitiQnTespoetiiigUie^SdT* 
King ofthe feast, 174. 
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review of the, by Augustus, 280. 

Lacedjbmok, laws at, respecting epicuriaib, 161^«»ragardi]ig 
children, 309. 

i^^ Bumptumry l»ws j^^garding^ .^^-bailung of, ^flOp^their 
attendants, 261^<lressing-room8, 262--head-dress, 263 
— ^hair, 265— cosmetics, 266>-teeth, eyes, and^ye^brows, 
268 — ^patches, 269— dress, 270'-^orset8, 271'«-<nantles, 
^1— leoAimalB of «beur dress^ 292o»<9olors w«m bgr, £74 
—their shoes and buakint, S75^^jewete, 275. 
.Xaod, division^, 4-r4renA oi^ 07k ^ 

Xapiilaries, 255, 271. 

Lares, h^^uAehpJld^gods so^raUed^ 5& 

Laticlavia, an ornament worn by aenatorfy-e57« 

Xaurm/mum, a villa belonging to Pliny we Yomtter^ 84| K« 

Xauruf, conjecture respecting the pl^ aa oalledi M* 

Xavema, the goddess, 110. 

Law.pleadings, limited ip pioiiit tff tincr ^1* 

Iaws, published at the Capitol, 5~sumptuary, regarding tadieiy 
^—against extortion, 12— restraining aepaMn mm re- 
ceiving presents, 37 — seneral review of the, 48, et teq.^-^ 
of the twelve tables, 44— sumptuary, renpeeting plate, 171 
—sumptuary, limiting the expense oi.entertaiiimentay 
Orchian, Fannian, Didian, and Licinian, 181«wregflrdtng 
the use of 'winf, 204 — ^r^pecting the profession of dramatic 
actors^ 223, and their remuneration, 499, N-^fbr'the pro- 
tection of wild-beasts, 238— to restrain celibacy, 278— to 
encourage matrimony, 279— papian, 280— respecting maN 
.riage, 281'-rof Lycurgus, and of flomulus regarding the 
exposition of children, 303— ^regarding the authority of 

^ parents, 304, etsiq, — respectingaaopUon, 312— ancient, 31 5. 

Law, tribunals, 42— mode of trial in, 42. 

Lawyers, fees of, 38— their rapacity, and edicts to re^tralo it, S8* 

Leap-year, observation respecting, 95. 

LecticGf a kind of carriage, 131.* 

I^cticarii, domestic slaves so denominated, 9, N. . 

Legion, how composed, 14. 

Letters, manner of folding, addressing, and subscribing, 146. 

Levees of the Patricians, 112. 

Libations, at supper, 173, 199 — of milk, 206— «t funeral^ 987* 

Libraries, private, 14fl — ^public, 148. 

Licinian law, 181. 

Lictors, their duty and insignia of office, 34, 3$5* 

Linen, introduction of, into Italy, 249, 272. 

Lions, 238. 

Lode-stone, supposed discovery of, 217, N. 

Lotteries, 197. 

Luceres, a tribe so called, 14. 

Q2 
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• LuaiBHt, Ills Vbnrjf and rnimilfetiice, 144. I 

'lM3immf period to called^ 27* 

MAomrr, 217, N. i 

Malabar, trade to, 215, 217. I 

Maltese cranes, 182. I 

Mantles, of generals, 257— of Iadie%271. j 

Manumission of slaves^ fiunn of the, 24, and i6. N— of ehikfaren, 
305. 

Market-days, 5. 

Market for slaves, 20. ' 

Maniage, of children, 279— degress of consanguinity within 
which it was legal, 281— with foreigners, 282—1^^ 
age for, 28d-^ontraction of, 28£^-portion, 284— j 

forms of, 285— celdl>ration of, 287— festival, 291— ! 

dissolution of, 293, 302— second, 90O— of Antony 
and Cleopatra, 301. 

Marseilles, university of, 318. 

Masks, of dramatic act(»8, 225. 

Mausoleums, 328, 330. 

May, superstition respecting marriage in, 287* * 

Meed, 212. 

Medicammiarii, es. ! 

Jie/WidM, 187, N. I 

Merchants, 215, 816. 

.Iletheglin,2l2. - -^ ^ r - | 

Mirrors, 263. j 

Military uniform, of generals, daring a triumph, 24a— of i 

knights, 243— of genenia, in common, 257— ef the i 

army in general, 258. i 

, Mitres, 264. 

Months, enumeration of the ancient, 93— intercalary, 94— 
ancient divisions of the,* 96— superstition respecting 
marriage in some, 287. 

Morra, game of, 199* I 

Mourning, familv, 246— of widows and widowers, 328. 

Mumnuiis, anecdote of, 136, N. 

Musical instruments, 220, 325. 

Muslin, 273. - 

Myos-hormos, port of, 215, N. 

Myrrh, infused in wine, 213. 

Namvs, when bestowed on children, 308— of females, 309— of 
various noble families, 309— number and specification 
of, 310. 

Napkins, custom respecting^ 172. 

NaumachuB, 239. 

Nero*s palace, description of, 51— his bath, 155-^8 saloons, I 

163. . - ' 

Kew-style, introduction of, in the calculation of time, 95. I 

Newq>apers, 141. 
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Nomendators, 119. 

NvneSi *«% mvision of time, $6— superstition TCfpftUv 
^umst arrangement of the year by, 93. 
*NundiruBf explanation of the term, 6, N, 97. ' 

OtivBs, introduction of, into Italy, 213. 

Opimian wine, 21 i. , / 

Oppian law, d^repeal of the, 10. 

Orchestra, of the theatres, 231. 

Orchian law, 181. 

Orphans, provision for, 69— houses of reception for, 7Q* 

Qysters, 182. 

Palacks, number of, in ancient and modem Rome, 57, N. 

Palanquins, 132. 

Palatine library, 149. 

PaUestra, a school for athletic exercises, 125, 153. 

Pandects of Justinian, 45. 

Pantomimic, entertainments, 198, 225— actors« 227. 

Papian law, 280. 

Papyrus, paper made from, 145. 

Parasites, 169, 170, N. 

Parchment, 145. 

Parents^ privileges enjoyed by, 2.81r-power of, 303^ 304— >abusf 
of the powers of, 307^ 

Parks, surrounding villas, 86. 

Parting-cup, 199. 

Patches, for the face, 269. 

Patricians, the order of, 15— origin of the title, 25— fortunes 
possessed by som^^ 72— their manners, 112— their 
entertainments, 198— rfncs worn by, 255 — ^fanuUef 
of, 309 — how eligible to tne office of tribune of the 
people. 314. 

Patrons and client^ jconn<?xion between them, 35— their reci* 
» procal oblivions, 36— ibiitual attentions, 114, 117. 

Paulina, LoUia, valuation of the jewels belonging to, 276* 

Peacocks, 182. 

Pearls, dissolved in vinegar, 185— fishery of, 215, N— estimation 
in which they were held, 277. 

Pedissequus, domestic slave so denominated, 9, N. 

Penates, homage paid to the, 53, 173. 

Penetralia, an apartment so balled, 53. 

Pens, 147, N. 

Perfumes, 168— at theatres, 232— for the toilet, 263. 

Philosophers, 105. 

Physicians, 68. 

Pike, 183, N. 

Pillars of Trajan and Antoninus, 61. 

Pu0, Lucius,- promoted for his conviviality, 205. 

Plane-trees, remark on, 81, N. 

Q3 
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_ ^te, tlie U9e of, 171— -workmanship and weight of, 172. 
FldMianB, 15— composition of the order of, 17— public bounty 

to, 17— Ijeneral character of the, 18— rings worn by, 

255. 
TUny the Younger, his conduct towards his slaves, 22, N— j 

description of his villa, 74 — custom at his table, 199. 
PocttUUor, domestic slave so denominated, 9, N. | 

Pocket-hand-kerchiefs, 251. 
Pocvlum boni genih 199. 
PoienUh how composed, 161. 
Police of Rome, 61, 64. 

PoiUof Adnius, his peculiar attrition to business, 122— Ubrary i 

founded by him, 148. I 

Pompeih discovery and description of the ruins of, 46, N^ | 

period of the catastrophe by wliich it was destroyed, i 

49, N. . 
Pont^x-maximusy 101. . 

Ponnfib, their authority over the calculation of the year, 94— 
their dignity, 101 — collm of, 101 — casuistry of the, 299 
—their power in cases of adoption, 313. 
Popes, of Rome, shoes worn by the, 275. 
Pimpma, cosmetic invented by, 267. 
Population, of Rome, 65— laws to encourage, 279. 
Porticos, 5^ 153— closed, 149— form and uses of, 142— severaT, 

described, 143. 
Post-carriages, 133, N. 
Posterwres, tribes so called, 14. 
Poultry, 187. 
Praetextan Robe, 244. 

Prsetors, their duties, number, and mode of election, 30. 
P^edence,^ order of at private entertainments, 168— at the j 

theatres, 231. 
Presents to guests, 20a 
Priests, of the temples, 101— of Jupiter, 102. 
pit>tervian sacrifice, 202. 
Prytaneum of Athens,. 144, N. 
Purple, the Roman,^ 257, N* 
Pyres, funeral, 327. j 

QuTBixus, a name bestowed on Romulus, 5, N. 
QuirUes, citizens of Rome called, 5. 
Quoits, 125. 

Races, horse and chariot, 126, 128. 

Ramnenses, a tribe so called, 14. 

Rapacity of the governors of provinces, 138* 

Regulusi a celebrated lawyer, 39, 269, N. 

RSigion, 104, 107. 

Rent, of estates, how paid, 87. 

Retinues of the great patricians, 114. 
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Rings, for the ean^ and flngen» 255, 257— wedding, 284. 

Rome, originml construction of, 47 — conflagration of, in the 
time of Nero, 50— improrements in, 51— exterior ap- 
pearance, and interior arrangement of the houses in, 
52— gardens and statues in* 56— public bulldiiigs in, 
57, N— the capitol, 57 — the forum, 59— pillars of Trajan 
and Antoninus, 61 — pavement, lighting, watching, and 
police of, 62 — sewers, 64 — ^public thoroughfares, 65 — 
population of, 66 — hospitals, 67— opulence of, 72— 
poverty in, 116. 

BomviuSf called Quirinus, 5, N—his guard, 16 — decree of, re- 
garding patrons and clients, 35— his ^angement of 
uie vear, 93— his laws respecting the exposition of 
chiloren, 303. 

BoiunduSf Drusianus, weight of plate belonging to, 172. 

RufiniLSf P, Com. quantitj of plate possessed by him, 172. 

RttgOf CarviUuSy divorce or the wife of, 295. 

SAcmmcs, protervian, 202— marriage, 286— on re-marriage of 

widows, 300— at funerals, 328. 
Saddles, 130, 131, N. 

SafiVon, used as a perfume, 168— mixed with wine, 213. 
Scutum^ a militai^ dress, 268. 
SiOian feast, 287. 

SaUtat the historian, anecdote respecting, 27. 
SakereUo, an Italian dance, 228. 
Salutation, mode of, 119. 
Sandals, 250. 
Sarcophagus, 326. 
Saturnaha, feast of the, 195, N. 
Sauce ^ptcurietme, 191. 
Scarlet, the Roman, 257, N. 

SdpiOf jtfricanus, 3— anecdote of, 111, 124, 247— title, how ac- 
quired, 311. 
— , jisiaHcus, why so called, 311. 
— , Cneius, dowry of the daughter of, 284. 
Sealing-wax, 146. 
Seals, 255. 

SellOf a kind of carriage, 131. 

Senate, how coipposed, 25— review of the, 27— assembly of the, 
when held, 28 — how presided, 28— form of its proceed- 
ings, 28— extraordinary meeting convened by Domitian, 

Senators, number and titles of, 25— mode of election of, 26— re- 
quisite qualifications of, 26— prohibited from receiving 
presents 37— buskins of, 251— rings of, 255-.-orniu 
ments of, 257 — pupils received by, 317. 

Sepulchres, vid. Tombs. 

Sepulture, vid. Funeral Ceremonies. 

Serendib, island of, 215. 

Sesteriium, a nominal money of account, 7a 
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SestertiuSf a Roman coin,, 70. 

SeveruSj AUxander, chapel of, lOS^his simpUdty of dress, 255. 

Sewers, 64. 

Sharing the beard, custom of, 252. 

Ships, employed in trade, 21 7 — extraordinary size of some, 218. 

Shoes, of the' soldiery, 65, N— of horses, 130, 131, N— of ladies, 

275— of the popes, 275. 
Silk, whence obtained, 215, 216, 272— price of, 272— how woi?e, 

273. 
Slaves, number ai 

8, N— ord 

bow redut 

selling, 20 

mode of p 

the manu: 

disposal o 

nounce th 

145— as a1 

parties, 17o. 
Snow, used as an article of luxury, 193. 
Society, state of, in ancient Rome, 1,7,^ seq. 320. 
Sofas, 165. 
Solar-dials, 88. 
SoHduSf a Roman coin, 70. 
Sosigenes, an Egyptian astronomer, 94, 95. 
Spartans, their Taws respecting epicurism, 161 — and regarding 

the exposition of children, 303. 
Spices, infused in wine, 213 — ^whence procured, 215. 
SporttUa, a gratuity so called, 115, 116, N. 
Statues, 56 — of gold and silver, 56, N. 
Stirrup-cup, 199. 
Stirrups, 129, 131, N. 
Stockins^, 250. 
Stola, a female dress, 271. 
Stomachers, 271. 

Streets, of Pompeii, 47 — of Rome, 62. 
J^ylus, used to write with, 146. 

&ibjects of the Roman empire, supposed number of the, 71. 
Svdarium, 252. 
Sugar, 214. 

■Sumptuary laws, regarding ladies, 9— respecting plate, 171— 
limiting the expense of entertainments, 181 — remark 
on, 182, N. 
Superstition J anecdote illustrative of, 98^-respecting salt, and 
thfe nunibeflr in a company, 173 — ^regaraing fortu- 
nate days, 289 — ^relative to witchcraft, 289— re- 
specting the dead, 323, 329. 
Supper, mode of reclining at, 165— of Vitellius, 183— of Mark 
Antony, 184 — when served, and how composed, 18^- 
favorite dishes at, 187, 195— conclusion of, 199— extra- 
ordinary, giveh by Domitian, 201* 
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Siippflr-vo(Mils» 53—ffeiMna deicriptioii of, 16S-of Nero, and of 
Heliogabalus, 16»— how TentUated, 175— ornaments and 
furniture of» 177* 

Sur-mullet» 18S. 

Tables, 164— gods of the. 17S— respect paid to, 173. 
Talent, of silver, value of the, 70. 
Tali, 196. 

TanaquUf vid. Caia deaUa, 
TojiTcbana^ island of, 215, N. 
Tarpeian Rock, 58. 
TaUeme*, a tribe so called, 14. 
Tea, 216. 

Teeth, care of the, 268. 

Temples, mumber of, 57, N—- of Juno, of Jupiter-Cn>itoIinus, 
of Jupiter- Feretrius, and oi Minerva, 56 — of iBscula- 

fius, 67, 158— of Apollo, 142. 158— of Bacchus and 
lercules, 58— of Isis, 261— of Venus, 295. 
Tennis, game of, 78, 123. 
Tessera f 196. 

Testamentary adoption, 313. 
' Thakt^mUi tradition respecting, 291. 

Theatres, number of, 57, N — first erection, and siae of, 230— 
disposition of the seats, stage, and scenery in, 231 — use 
of purfumes in, 232. 
Theodosian code, 45. 
ThemuBi origin of, 154— public, 156— thermus of Caracalla de- 

scnbed, 157. 
- TQ)enMS, his tyranny, 120— his excesses, 205. 
Time, ancient divisions of, 91. 

Toga, form and materials of the, 242— color, 243, 246 — ^whcn 
disused by men, 247 — how wove, 248 — ^when disused by 
females, 270, 271, N. 
Tombs, of widows, 300— where erected, 329 — ^inscriptions on, 

291,^ 
TonsoTf domestic slave so denominated, 9, N. 
Town-houses of Pompeii, 48— of Rome, 52. 
Tragedians, their distinctive dress, 227. 
Tragedy, 224. 
Trq^an, his pillar described, 61 — ^his benefaction to orphans, 69 

—emancipation of a son by, 9Q§. 
Trial by Jury, 42. 
Tribunals, civil and criminal, 42. 

Tribunes of the people, their harangues, 5— mode of their ap- 
pointment and election, number and powers, 32— 
office of, when filled by patricians, 314. 
Tric-«rac, game of, 196. 
^rinundinufn, explanation of the term, 5, N. 
Trumpets, 220. 
Tunics, form and materials of the, 248 — of that worn by Julius, 

Caesar, 254 — of those worn by ladies, 270. 
Turbot, decree of the senate respecting, 191. 
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XurkiM, 187«*-dEhether Imwm to4hfrinfiyiti, 189^ K-»4li^ ku 

troductioii into £ii|(|aDd, 138, NV 
Twelve tables, laws of the, 44, 88, 281, SL5. 
Tyros, 245. 

Ulpiak librwy, 149. 

Umbria, mode of supporting the Ttoes, hb^ S08. 

r^i^rw*,}**°™®^^ *^^®* »^ denoiuiiiate4, », N. 

Universities, of Athens, and MarseiUes, S^« 

Univira^ a title bestowed on widows, 300. 

Urns, funeral, 327. 

Usage, a form of marriage, 285, 286. 

VABROi the author, honors paid to, ] 48. \ 

Vegetables, 213. 

Vcfls, 265. 

Venus, temple of, 2^» 

Fifrrcf,* rapacity of, 138. 

Venat munificence of, 200. 

Vervain, chaplets of, 194, 288. 

Vestals, their duties, 102— privileffea «Ad ryimfrnr; iOfliwipiinifti 

ment on infriagemeot of their vows, 104* 
Vestibule, 52, 324, K. 
ViatoreSy 4, N, 

Vigils of the Romans and the Jews, 92. 
ViUas, 67— Pliny's, 74, et seq- 84, N. 
Fina/w, feast of the, 209. 
Vines, introduction o{y into Italy, 207-Hnto France^fiQBf Nv 

culture of, '208 — ^wild, 267.. 
Vintage, 209. 
Volero, vid. Bolero. 
Volume, origin of the application of that term to bookjl^ 145. 

Watches of the night, 92. 

Watchmen, 62— conjecture respectiiig, 91. 

Water-clocks, 89.' 
organ, 221. 

Weeks, introduction of the mode of counting by,. 06. 

Widowers, 300 — ^their moumiog, 328. 

Widows, re-marriage of, 288, 300^-rpenalty on, if re-married 
within the period of mourning, 300— time Apd style of 
mourning of, 328. 

Wigs, of men, 253— of ladies, 264. 

Wild-beasts, combats of, 238-Jaw8 for tbe protection of, 238. 

Windows, how closed, 54 — of glass, 5*5. 

Wine, how served at table, 191, 193— ejsriy law9 respectiag, £04 
--excesses in the use pf, 205, 206— various kinds of, 2D7«» 
process of making, 209 — mode of preserving, SIO— age 
and price of, 211^Grecian, 21,1 — profuse use of, 21&-- 
Chian, 212, N— modes of mixing and giviQg flavor to, 213. 

Witchcraft, 289. 
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WomeD) prohibited from drinking tdnc, 2(M— their subsequent 
use of it, 206 — ^foreign, 28S — ^i estrictions on the mar- 
riage of, 28d— marriage portions of, 284—names of, 
30&-^ducatioirof, Sl9^vSd. Ladies. 

Wormwood, infused in wtne, 213. 

Worship, forms of, 107, 109. 

, domestic, 53^ 108, 915.' 

Ymak, ancient diyi^Of^tOf tlie« 98--JuIiftft, 9^*-Gr^^rian, 95— 
observation respecting leap-year, 95, N. 



'HtiSfiKD.^ 



C. BaldvtD, Prlotor, 
y«r BridpMtwiet. London. 
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GREECE. 

In 0ne Vgkmte, Ifmo. Pricv 7». 
ESSAYS 

OK THI 

INSTITUTIONS, GOVERNMENT, AND MANNERS 

OF 

THE STATES 

OF 

ANCIENT GREECE; 

ST • 

HENRY DAVID HILL, D.D. 

Professor of Greek in the Unwenity of St. Andrew's, 

" To young persons who are just entering upon the higher 
classics, and to studious men who are desirous of repairing, by 
their own industry, the accidental defects of an imperfect 
education, a more useful assistant, we think, cannot well be 
furnished. The style throughout is neat> easy, and perspicuous; 
the text (as we always wish to see it in elementary works) is 
undisturbed by notes; but at the end of every Essay is subjoined 
a list of authorities, confirming the opinion which the author 
has advanced in it, and afording references to works In which 
the subject of each essay may be still further prosecuted.*' 

Quarterly Rer. Ko. is. 
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